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XXI.—SYMBOLISM, ALLEGORY, AND AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY IN THE PEARL. 


In 1904 I ventured to write an article entitled “ The 
Nature and Fabrice of The Pearl,’ in which I advanced 
opinions at variance with those previously held on the 
subject. Since then have appeared a new edition of the 


poem, five new English translations of all or a large part 
of it, and several articles on various aspects of the work.* 


1 Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass., XTX, 154-215. 

2Ed. C. G. Osgood (Belles Lettres Series), Boston, 1906; trans. 
(in part) S. Weir Mitchell, N. Y., 1906—reprinted, with additions, 
in The Bibelot, Portland, Maine, 1908; trans. G. G. Coulton, London, 
1906; trans. (in prose) C. G. Osgood, Princeton, N. J., 1907; trans. 
Marian Mead, Portland, Maine, 1908; trans. Sophie Jewett, N. Y., 
1908. Professor Gollancz has announced a reprint of his edition 
and translation, to appear in The King’s Classics. 

See also C. S. Northup, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxm (1907), 21 ff.; 
G. G. Coulton, “In Defence of ‘ Pearl,’” Mod. Lang. Review, u, 
(1907), 39 ff.; I. Gollancz, Cambridge History of English Literature, 
I, (1907), 320ff.; J. J. Jusserand, Literary History of the English 
People, 2d Eng. ed., 1, 351, n. A. Brandl, Anfange der Autobio- 
graphie in England, in Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, xxxv (1908), 731-2; K. L. Bates, The Dial, Dec. 16, 
1908, pp. 450 ff. 
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In no one of these documents has my point of view with 
regard to the symbolism, allegory, and autobiography jy 
the poem been fully accepted. To be sure, the chief pay: 
of former, fanciful speculations regarding the author: 
life and incentive to composition have not been repeated; ! 
but all who have recently written about the poem hay: 
clung tenaciously to the pleasant belief that The Peay] 
is a personal lament of the poet for a daughter of his 
own, and therefore strictly elegiac and autobiographical, 
This belief would be fairly harmless if (because of the 
primary stress always laid upon it) it did not inevitably 
obseure the true significance of the poem; but on this 
account it should not be allowed to establish itself more 
firmly without frank protest. 

If I have been tempted to write again about The Pear, 
it is because I am afraid that in my previous article | did 
not make my argument clear enough for those who are 
unacquainted with medieval literature, and who could 
hardly be expected to judge of its conventions without 
more illustration; and because I recognize that my atti- 
tude on certain possibilities was not sufficiently explicit to 
preclude misunderstanding on the part of scholars whose 
opinion I highly respect. Besides, I should like to point 
out certain plain errors in recent discussions of the subject. 
I have gone over the whole matter again, reluctantly but 
conscientiously, considered every serious criticism care- 
fully, examined the poem anew from different aspects, and 
if my further studies have not resulted in any considerable 
change in my point of view, but only in a somewhat differ- 
ent statement of it, this has not been because I have begun 


* Save in the case of Professor Gollancz, who has revived his 
“hypothetical biography” of the poet in the Cambridge History, |. 
330 ff. 
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with parti pris or proceeded without an open mind. I must 
confess, to be frank, that I have restudied the poem with 
scholarly method, though doubtless this will be again im- 
puted to me as a reproach; but my main object has been 
to examine it as a work of pure literature, which does not, 
however, mean impressionistically, looking only on the sur- 
face, or without historic sense, as if it were a creation of 
to-day. I write “in defence of Pearl” as “ a lover of the 
poem,” and I earnestly pray, as Chaucer did long ago of 
Troilus: 


“And red whereso thou be, or elles songe, 
That thou be understonde, God I beseche.” 


Before coming to the main questions to be discussed 
in this article—Symbolism, Allegory, and Autobiography 
in The Pearl—I would ask the reader’s indulgence while 
we consider together at some length the meaning of the 
opening stanza of the poem, which is naturally regarded 
by crities as giving its key-note. A correct translation of 
this stanza, I venture to say, has never been printed; and 
upon the misunderstanding of the text by the various trans- 
lators has rested part of the false bias they have received 
themselves, and conveyed to every new reader, concerning 
the nature of the elegiac and autobiographical elements 
in the poem. 

The opening stanza is as follows: 1 


“ Perle—plesaunte to princes’ paye 
To clanly clos in gold so clere— 
Oute of Oryent, I hardyly saye, 


*There is no punctuation in the manuscript. 
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Ne proued I neuer her precios pere. 

So rounde, so reken in vche araye, 

So smal, so smope her side; were, 

Queresouever I jugged gemme; gaye 

I sette hyr sengeley in syngl[e]re. 
Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere; 

ur3 gresse to grounde hit fro me yot. 

I dewyne, fordolked of luf-daungere, 
Of pat pryuy perle wythouten spot.” 


These lines quite literally mean: 


“ Pearl—pleasant to princes’ pleasure 

To (en)close cleanly in gold so clear— 

Out of the Orient, I hardily say, 

I never found its precious peer. 

So round, so radiant in each array 

So small, so smooth its sides were, 

Wheresoever I judged gay gems, 

I set it singly in uniqueness. 
Alas! I lost it in an ‘arbor’; 
Through grass to ground it went from me. 
I dwine, pierced with love’s power, 
For that privy pearl without spot.” 


It will be observed that, if my interpretation of these 
lines is correct, there is no indication in them of what the 
poet’s real loss is. We may surmise that the pear! he 
represents himself as losing is not to be taken literally, 
but we are as yet given no hint of what it may betoken. 
The author’s plan is to let the symbolism of his poem 
disclose itself slowly. . 

The first mistake that has frequently been made in 
translating this stanza is to regard “ princes ” in the first 
line as a singular noun in the possessive case, the prince 
mentioned being taken to refer to the Prince of Heaven— 
whereby a picture has at once been evoked of Christ re 
joicing in paradise in the possession of a pearl that He 
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has received. The early translators of the passage, Dr. 
Morris! and Professor Gollancz,” rendered the line accu- 
rately, though Professor Gollancz remarks in a note (p. 
107) that “ the phrase probably implies ‘for the Prince’s 
(i. e., God’s) delight.’”” Dr. Osgood, on the other hand, 
frankly capitalizes the noun in his text and glossary,® and 
says that it means Christ, though admitting that “ perhaps 
as a secondary meaning any prince is implied.” In his 
(prose) translation, Dr. Osgood writes unhesitatingly: 
“QO Pearl, delight of Christ the Prince,” introducing the 
word Christ to establish the supposed meaning.‘ 

Dr. Osgood was apparently led into error by the note 
of Professor Gollancz just quoted,® and by his references 
to five refrains in the last section of the poem, especially 
to the last lines of all: 


“He gef vus to be His homly hyne, 
Ande precious perle; vnto His pay "— 


“May He grant us to be servants in His house, and 
precious pearls unto His pleasure ”—to which passages Dr. 
Osgood also refers in his notes. But both scholars have 
failed to notice that these supposed parallels are not exact; 


*Harly Eng. Allit. Poems, London, 1864, ete., EETS., 1, p. ix. 

? Pearl, London, 1891, p. 3. 

* Edition, pp. 53, 170. 

‘The translations of Mr. Coulton (“pleasant to princes’ pay”) 
and of Miss Mead (“ pleasing to prince’s will”) do not reveal very 
clearly what the author’s ideas on the point were. Miss Jewett’s, 
on the contrary (“Pearl that the Prince full well might prize”), 
shows agreement with Dr. Osgood’s rendering, with still further 
straining of the sense. 

* Be it said, however, to Professor Gollancz’s credit, that, as he 
himself emphasizes (p. 107), he “carefully avoided” translating it 
so in the text, giving as his reason that “the allegory should reveal 
itself gradually.” 
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for in no instance in them is there any possibility of mis. 
understanding the meaning, a preceding “ my ” or “ that” 
always definitely determining the sense: Pearl in paradise 
speaks of “my Prince” (1164); the dreamer, of “ that 
Prince” (1176, 1188, 1189) 1—whereas it lies in the 
very intent and structure of the poem that “ pear! ” in the 
first line should be purely literal, and in the last purely 
symbolical.? 

But if the first line is misleading in most of the trans. 
lations, the second is still more so. The phrase “ to clanly 
clos” has troubled editors and translators persistently, 
though it is in fact only a “ split infinitive,” meaning “ to 
(en)close cleanly.” Dr. Morris (p. 108) made the “ to 
augmentative, meaning “ very”; ef. “ most neatly set in 
gold so clear” (p. ix). Professor Gollanez writes in a 
note (p. 107): “lit. ‘too cleanly enclosed’ (i. ¢., for 
earthly existence) ”; but in his translation he puts “ so” 
(“so deftly set in gold so pure”), apparently not because 


*Cf. the description of Lady Meed in Piers Plowman (Text A, 
passus IT, Il. 11-12): 


“ Alle hir fyue fyngres . weore frettet with rynges, 
Of the preciousest perre (gems) . that prince wered euere.” 


Dr. Osgood himself cites (pp. 54, 53): “The gentileste jowelle 
ajuggede with lordes” (Morte Arthure, 862); “Coral yeud wip 
eayser and knyht” (Béddeker, Altengl. Dichtungen, 145. 7). 

See below, pp. 612, 623 ff., 636. 

*“-The author uses “close” (with silent “e”) as an infinitive in 
the following line: “pur; kynde of pe kyste pat hyt con close” 
(271). There is extreme freedom in the scribe’s use of final “e” 
in the text. The past participle of the verb is “ closed ” in Cleanness, 
1. 310 (“a cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed”); also “clos” in 
1. 12 (“if pay in clannes be clos pay eleche gret mede”). In the 
Destruction of Troy (ed. Panton and Donaldson, EETS., 1869) it is 
closet (closit), 268, 1509, 1634; in the Wars of Alewander (ed. Skeat, 
EETS., ES. 47, 1886) it is elosid (closyd), 383, 1378, 2912. 
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he regarded the “t” as a scribal error. Dr. Mitchell has 
“right cleanly housed in gold so clear”; Mr. Coulton: 
“so daintily dight in gold so clear”; Miss Jewett: “ so 
surely set in shining gold ’’—all of these being variants of 
one of Professor Gollanez’s interpretations, but conveying 
very dim meaning. It was reserved for Dr. Osgood to 
depart altogether from the text and to put in his trans- 
lation something totally at variance with what the author 
wrote: ““O Pearl, delight of Christ the Prince; now safe, 
afar, in his clear regions of pure shining gold ”! 

It is an interesting study to see how Dr. Osgood arrives 
at this extraordinary result. Having discussed Professor 
Gollanez’s interpretations of “ too” and “so” (the infini- 
tive being always taken for a past participle), he remarks 
(p. 53): “ But clanly clos is a common alliterative phrase 
and clanly may thus be used here rather for alliteration 
than meaning. Z’o may thus belong to the more signifi- 
cant clos, the sense being ‘too fast (though decently) 
enclosed for my present happiness.’ Or clanly may mean 
‘completely,’ in which case to could modify it.” Further- 
more, Dr. Osgood is troubled about “ the intended figura- 
tive meaning of the whole line” ! and decides that “ golde 


*In support of the “intended figurative meaning” discovered in 
this line, Dr. Osgood quotes as follows a passage from the Love-Rune 
of Thomas de Hales (Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, EETS., 1872, 
pp. 93 ff.) : 

“pe ymston [Mary] of pi bur, 

He is betere an hundred folde 
pan all peos in heore culur. 

He is idon in heouene golde, 
And is ful of fyn amur.” 


I was the first to bring the Love-Rune into connection with The 
Pearl, to show the striking resemblance of the latter, in substance 
and phraseology, to a purely allegorical poem. But I am at a loss 
to understand how Dr. Osgood could gloss, as above, the “ gem- 
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is probably the coffer, i. e., Paradise.” “ The line,” he 
adds, “ may contain also a secondary allusion to the maid- 
en’s tomb .... The poet may have provided costly 
sepulture for the child.” This is bad enough; but what 
shall we say of the imaginative interpretation of the line 
by Miss Mead, who translates it: “set all-too sweetly in 
clearest gold,” and suggests (p. xvi) that here the “ glory 
of gold” of the maiden’s “ shining hair” is “ tenderly 
hinted at” ? 

In this instance, as in many others in the interpretation 
of The Pearl, one must keep one’s mind clear or one will 
soon cease to separate what the poet says from what appre- 
ciative critics read into his lines. Here is no word at all 
about a golden tomb for a maiden, or the glorious gold 
of her shining hair. No maiden has as yet been men- 


stone” of the poem as “ Mary,” when it stands for “ maidenhood.” 
Note the following lines: 


? pis ilke ston pat ich pe nemne 

Mayden-hod icleoped is. 

Hit is o derewurpe gemme ; 
Of all opre he berp pat pris, 

And bryngep pe wip-vte wemme 
In-to pe blysse of paradis. 

pe hwile pu hyne witest vnder pine hemme 
pu ert swetture pan any spis.” 


“Hwat spekstu of eny stone 
at beop in vertu oper in [grace], 

Of amatiste, of caleydone, 

Of lecturie and tupace, 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of sardone, 

Smaragde, beril, and crisopace, 
Among alle opre ymstone 

pis beop deorre in vyche place.” 


Note that the author compares one gem—an allegorical virtue, 
Maidenhood—to various others, and says that, in his opinion, it 
surpasses them all. 
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tioned. So far we have nothing more than the plain state- 
ment (in the true style of the lapidary, as we shall see): 
“ Pearl is a gem that princes delight to set in clear gold.” 
The second line is not “ vague,” as Dr. Osgood believes, 
and it has no “ intended figurative meaning,” or “‘ second- 
ary allusions.” 

The third and fourth lines read literally: 


“Out of the Orient, I hardily say, 
I never found its precious peer.” 


This Professor Gollancz translates: 


“From Orient lands, I durst avouch, 
Ne’er saw I a gem its peer.” 


which, save for a possible mistake, regarding the connection 
of the opening clause, conveys the right meaning. But 
other translators put “ her ” for “ its,” and most introduce 
“pearl.” For example, Dr. Osgood writes: “ Truly no 
pearl of the Orient have I ever found her peer in price.” 
As a matter of fact, the statement probably is not that the 
girl (who has not yet been mentioned), or any particular 
pearl (for, apparently, the author has not yet got beyond 
the general), surpasses either any gem, or any other pearl 
of the Orient—but simply, that the author believed Ori- 
ental pearls to be peerless among valuable gems.' | The 


*T have written “a possible mistake.” It may be I who am 
mistaken. The opinion I have reached, after long consideration of 
the passage and especially in the light of the lapidaries (on which 
see what follows), is that the author begins with statements con- 
cerning the gem pearl in general and then shifts in line nine 
(rather abruptly, to be sure) to statements concerning the particular 
pearl which he had in mind from the beginning to use as a symbol. 
On the contrary, it may well be held that he is speaking of this 
particular pearl throughout the stanza, and the “were” in line six 
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limitation, “ out of Orient,” was probably made to indicate 
that he did not refer to native British pearls, which, then 
as now, were not prized like the perfect, lustrous pearls 
of the East.’ 

The next point to be noted is the use of the possessive 
pronoun. In the first stanzas we find in the unique manv- 


and the definite “hyr” (it) in line nine would support this inter. 
pretation; yet I cannot make the opening lines fit such an expla. 
nation comfortably. There is evident difficulty whichever view one 
takes, and my argument does not depend on the correctness of either, 
The important fact I wish to establish here is that there is no 
mention of any maiden in any part of the stanza. 

According to my view, “out of Orient” is equivalent to “ when 
out of the Orient,” i. e., the author simply makes here the regular 
limitations of “‘ Oriental pearl” in his superlative statements about 
the gem. This limitation is constant in medieval literature. In 
The Pearl itself, the girl is said to wear a “crown of pearl Orient” 
(255), and we read of “precious pearls of Orient” (82). Cf. pp. 
598, 602, 653 n. 1, 660f. According to the alternative view, the 
translation of Dr. Osgood (as quoted) would convey the correct 
sense, except for the unjustifiable use of “her” in the line. 

1Pliny says in his Natural History (Bk. 1x, ch. 57): “It isa 
well-ascertained fact that in Britannia pearls are found, though 
small, and of a bad colour” (trans., Bohn Library, 11; see note, p. 
437). In Robert Greene’s Orlando Furioso, 1594, p. 235, we read 
of “ rich Orient pearl,” “ more bright of hue than were the Margarets 
that Cesar found in wealthy Albion.” 

Messrs. Kunz and Stevenson write, in The Book of the Pearl (N. 
Y., 1908, p. 160): “In the twelfth century there was a market for 
Scotch pearls in Europe, but they were less valued than those from 
the Orient. (See Nicolai, Anglia Sacra, 1, 236; Alberti Magni 
Opera Omnia, ed. A. Borgnet, Paris, 1890, v, 41) An ordinance of 
John II, King of France, in August, 1355, which confirmed the old 
statutes and privileges of goldsmiths and jewellers, expressly for- 
bade mounting Scotch pearls and Oriental pearls together in the 
same article, except in ecclesiastical jewelery. (“ Orfa@vre ne peut 
mettre en oeuvre d’or ne argent parles d’Ecosse avec parles d’Orient, 
si ce n’est en grand joyaulx d’église”)—See Histoire de VOrfévre- 
rie-Joaillerie, Paris, 1850, p. 146; De la Borde, Hmauz, Paris, 1852, 
11, 437).” 
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script of the poem (probably a copy of a copy) her (hyr) 
and hit used indiscriminately, which is simply due to the 
fact that the word “ pearl” was feminine and her was 
correctly used, yet hit was perhaps more natural as applied 
to an inanimate object. On this point Professor Gollancz 
wrote, much to his credit (p. 107): “I have carefully 
avoided using the feminine pronoun in my rendering of 
the opening of the poem; the allegory should reveal itself 
gradually . . . . It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the feminine pronoun would not strike a medieval reader 
as conspicuously as a modern one; but at the same time it 
is noteworthy that the poet frequently uses the indefinite 
hit, e. g., in Il. 11; 4. 5; ete.” Dr. Osgood points out (p. 
54) that in Cleanness (1117-1128) “the fem. pron. only 
is used of the pearl, and that too without any evident 
personification.” He thinks this “remarkable”: “ the 
sudden change from the neuter pronoun (cf. 13. 41) indi- 
cates an imperfect identification of the symbol with the 
object symbolized.” The fact is: either her or hit could 
be used of the gem pearl, but only her could properly be 
used of the girl Pearl. The girl is plainly not spoken of 
here; and yet—this is the point I wish now to emphasize— 
almost all recent translators have used the feminine pro- 
nouns she and her, as if there was no question that the 
girl Pearl was here definitely referred to, whereas, I re- 
peat, no maiden of any name or nature has as yet been 
mentioned. 

Following this same principle, all translators have made 
an effort to transform a general description of the gem 
into one of a girl. Literally, lines five and six read: 


*If hyt is used in ll. 283-4 and 377 it is because the symbolism 
of the lost gem pearl is definitely in the poet’s mind; cf. the use of 
ho, hyr, ete., in stanzas 14-19. 
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“So round, so reken (radiant) in each array 
So small, so smooth its sides were.” 


No one has ventured to change altogether the first ad- 
jective, though “round” is hardly a flattering term 
apply to a girl. Dr. Mitchell, in perplexity, wrote 
“rounded,” hinting at “ well-rounded,” an adjective of 
commendation for a girl of accomplishments. “ Reken in 
vehe araye,” being more indefinite, has given more scope 
to the translators. The phrase probably means “ radiant 
in every way,” or “ray.” ' It has been translated :—QGol- 
lanez: “ comely-shaped withal” (this “ withal,” a mis 
translation of “vche araye,” was probably to militate 
against the disagreeable impression of rotundity) ; Coul- 
ton: “so comely every way”; Mitchell: “in such rare 
array’; Mead: “so purely radiant still” (the “still” 
is obscure, if it means anything) ; Osgood: “ radiant and 
unchanging (a prose translation has not the excuse of verse 
for foisting in an epithet “ unchanging ” without any justi- 
fication in the text; yet in his glossary Dr. Osgood trans- 
lates: “ in vche araye, at all times’’) ; Jewett: “ so radiant 
to mine eyes” (again the personal touch without any 
warrant). 

Line six reads: “so small, so smooth her (its) sides 
were.” This remains with literal exactness in Gollancz 
and Coulton, save “ her ” for “ its,” the latter being neces 
sary to accord with the usage of modern English. Mead 
has for the first adjective “small of mould”; Jewett, 
“small to hold”; Osgood, “tender” (why?). For 
“smooth sides” Mitchell has “ smoothen comeliness ”; 
Jewett, “so smooth she seemed” (meaning ?—nothing 


* By a slight emendation of the text. Dante emphasizes the little 
spheres “che insieme Pid s’abbelivan coi mutui rai.” Cf. “ full 
many a gem of purest ray serene”; “ryal ray” (1. 160). 
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about sides) ; Osgood, “ slight of form” (why ’—Dr. Os- 
good quotes passages in romances of ladies who had small 
waists). What efforts to make the statement in the line 
suitable to a girl when it was only intended to apply to 
a gem! 

These adjectives give the staple of description of a pearl 
“withouten spot,” the obvious qualities of its beauty— 
round, radiant in every way (or ray), small, with smooth, 
sides. In lives of St. Margaret, as Dr. Osgood points out,’ 
the pearl is described as “ candida, parva,” “little and 
round also,” “ round and small”; ete. In Cleanness we 
read of the pearl: “ For ho (she, it) schynes so schyr Pat 
is of schap rounde.” In The Pearl itself, the symbolism 
of the pearl of great price is partly based on the fact that 
it is “ wemle}3 (spotless), clene, & clere, & endele} rounde, 
& blyPe of mode” (737). Because of the parallelism 
between the gem and the girl, which the author tries later 
to enforce, he is led to write of the latter as “so smofe, 


so smal, so seme sly3t” (190), a line which Dr. Osgood 
translates thus strangely: “so soft, so slight, so fair and 
winsomely tender ” (p. 10). 

If there had been any difficulty about the meaning of 
the first six lines, it should have been ended by the straight- 
forward statement in lines seven and eight, which sum up 
the preceding description : 


“ Wheresoever I judged gay gems” 
I set it (the pearl) singly in uniqueness.” 


Professor Goliancz, with all his care to avoid personal 
touches by anticipation, nevertheless here introduces “ my ” 


before pearl ; likewise Dr. Osgood: “ At all times when I 


*Pp. xxxii, 54; ef. Pliny, Bk. rx, ch. 56, on the merit of pearls. 
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have appraised bright gems, her I have set apart ang 
alone”; and Miss Jewett: 


“ Among all jewels judges wise 
Would count her best a hundred fold. 


In these renderings the author’s emphasis on his own par- 
ticular point of view is neglected. He is simply stating 
his personal preference. He does not assert (in the words 
of the Morte Arthure) that the pearl is “the gentileste 
jowelle ajuggede with lordes,” but simply states first that 
“ princes ” were pleased to set pearls in gold, and then 
that, as for him, he thought the pearl unique among gay 
gems." 

We remember in this connection the notable passage in 
Cleanness, a work pretty certainly by the author of 7): 
Pearl: 


“Perle praysed is prys, per perre is schewed, 
pa; hym not derrest be demed to dele for penies. 
Quat may pe cause be called, bot for his clene hwes, 

t wynnes worschyp abof alle whyte stones? 
For ho schynes so schyr pat is of schap rounde, 
Wythouten faut oper fylpe 3if ho fyn were.” * 


*One is reminded of the charming ballade by Froissart, with the 
refrain: “Sur toutes fleurs j’aime la marguérite.” For example: 


“Sur toutes fleurs tient on la rose belle 

Et en aprés, je crois la violette, 

La fleur de lis est belle et la perselle, 

La fleur de glay (glaieul) est plaisante et parfette 

Et plusieurs sont qui aiment l’ancolie, 

Le pyomer, le muquet, la soussie; 

Chacune fleur a par soi son mérite; 

Mais je vous dit, tant que pour ma partie, 

Sur toutes fleurs j’aime la marguérite.” 
Paradys d’Amours, ll. 1627 ff. (ed. Scheler, Oeuvres de Froissart, 1, 
49); modernized Faguet, Lit. Hist. of France, N. Y., 1907, p. 104. 

? Early Eng. Allit. Poems, ed. R. Morris, London, 1864, EETS., |, 

ll. 1117 ff. 
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Of course, putting the pearl first among gems was a matter 
of individual taste. Lydgate thought the ruby surpassed 
all jewels: 


rubie brijt 
Of al stones in beaute and in sizt, 
As it is know, hap pe regalie.”* 


But in this he was merely following the lapidaries. For 
example, in that of Philippe de Valois, we read: “ Li rubis 
est vermax et vaint totes les merveilles de pierres. Li livre 
nous dient que li gentilz rubis fins et nez ce est li sires des 
pierres, ce est la jame des james, et il a la vertu des pierres 
precieuses par desor toz.” * 

In the Lapidaire en Vers,® we read: 


“T’auctoritez, qui nous aprent “Par son (Christ’s) command- 
Don ruby ou nus ne se prent ment fu mis 
De biauté, d’estre gracieus, Au col Aaron li rubys, 
Dist que c’est li plus precieus Li sires des pierres clamez, 
Des masles et fumeles pierres Li prisiés rubys, li amez, 
Des douze dont Dieux fu crieres Li gentis de joiant coulour, 
Quant cria toute creature. 


Nule pierre a li ne se prent: 

Ensi com nous avons apris De biau tans allume et esprent 

A li rubys la signorie Sa coulor; biaus est, clers et fins 

Doir en oir et d’ancisserie” De sa biauté n’est nule fins” 
261 ff.) (ll. 877 ff.) 


Nor should it be forgotten that the author of the Love- 
Rune compares the allegorical gem Maidenhood, which he 
celebrates, with other precious stones,* and decides: 


*Temple of Glas, ed. Schick, London, 1891, EETS. ES. ix, ll. 
259 ff. Henry V wore in his helmet at the battle of Agincourt the 
famous ruby of the Black Prince, to whom it is said to have been 
given by Dom Pedro, King of Castille, after the battle of Najera, 
near Vittoria, 1327 a. pb. 

*L. Pannier, Les Lapidaires Francais, Paris, 1882, p. 295. 

*Pannier, pp. 246, 264. “See above, pp. 591-2. 
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“He is o derewurpe gemme, 
Of alle opre he berp pat pris.” 


As is well known, “ lapidaries ” were extremely popular 
in the Middle Ages.! If we bring the opening stanza of 
The Pearl into connection with these, we note sever] 
points of interest which help our understanding of the 
poem: 

1. Like the lapidaries in general, our poem opens with 
the name of the gem to be described. In the first French 


1The Latin poem De Gemmis by the Abbot Marbodus (Marbeuf), 
who was made Bishop of Rennes in 1081, and died ec. 1124, was the 
basis of all the medieval lapidaries. Edited Migne, Patr. lat., t. 
171, col. 1725; Beckmann, Géttingen, 1799; (with translation) ¢. 
W. King, Antique Gems, 2nd ed., London, 1866, pp. 389 ff. Ful 
information concerning the poem in Pannier; cf. p. 20: “Le lapi- 
daire de l’évéque Marbode n’eut pas seulement un immense suceds 
dans sa rédaction originale latine, il ne resta pas seulement sous 
cette forme le grand poéme pédagogique du moyen Age sur les pierres 
précieuses, et, jusqu’ A la fin du XVI¢ siécle, le manuel classique 
des écoles de pharmacie; on le traduisit trés-anciennement dans 
presque toutes les langues de ]’Europe occidentale.” 

It may be noted that the author of The Pearl shows (in Clean. 
ness, 1124 ff., Gollancz, p. xxviii) knowledge of the treatment of 
pearls as gems, giving a receipt for restoring their lustre when they 
grow dim (cf. Pliny, Bk. rx, ch. 56): 


“Tt becometh never the worse for wear, 
be it ne’er so old, if it remain but whole. 
If by chance ’tis uncared for and becometh dim, 
left neglected in some lady’s bower, 
wash it worthily in wine, as its nature requireth: 
it becometh e’en clearer than ever before.” 


He also refers (ll. 553-4) to another gem by way of comparison: 


“As the bright burnished beryl ye must be clean 
that is wholly sound and hath no break.” 


In the Lapidaire (Pannier, p. 123) we read: 


“ Bericle li Englois le claimment 
Qui mout le prisent et mout l’aimment.” 
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lapidary there are sixty sections, and in forty-seven of 
these the gem treated is the first word. The following 
passages will serve as examples: ? 


“Saphir est bels e cuvenéble, Esmaragde par sa culur 
En déi de rei resplendissable.” Veint tutes chioses de verdur.” 


“@alcedoines est piere jflue “ Beril est en Inde trouvée, 
Entre iacint e beril mefine E par sis angles est formée 
Mult est e preisée e amée, Pur aveir en granniur clarté, 
E de riche gent renumée.” E si enn a granniur belté.” 


In order to enforce the likeness of such descriptions to 
the opening of The Pearl, I would quote at greater length 
froin the statements concerning the sapphire in a Cam- 


bridge (Anglo-French) version of the Lapidaire :* 


“Saphirs est bons et bauls en dei, 
Si l’aiment mult li plusor roi, 
Kar il est clers, et sa bealté 
Semble le ciel et sa clarté. 

En Libye en unt une manire 

Que il trovent en la gravire . 
Huem les apele par figure 

Les seinz de gemmes par bon dreit, 
Pur les vertuz que aveir deit ... 
Cil plaist a Deu ki chastement 
Le porte sanz ordeiement. 

Pur pais faire est merveilluse; 
Sur tutes gemmes precieuse . . 
Bien li comant que il net seit 

Cil ki sur li porter la deit.” 


Tt will be observed how the author explains that the 
sapphire (~ i:ch is often joined with the pearl) is beloved 
by kings to wear on their fingers, particularly because of 


‘Pannier, pp. 39, 41, 45. 
? Pannier, p. 149. 
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its clearness; it is found in the Orient (Libya) ; it is called 
symbolically (par figure) “the saint of gems,” and for 
certain purposes (é. g., “to make peace”) is “ precious 
above all gems”; because of its “ virtues,” it should be 
worn “ chastely ”’ by those who are “clean” (nef). 
The oldest lapidary has the following lines De May. 
garitis: 
“En Inde naist en un peisin 
Une piere ke perle a num. 
Unié & num pur ce k’est sule.. . 
Blanches e cléres sunt les perles .. . 
En Inde naist e en Britanie 
K’on apele la primeraine.. . 
Mielz valt la clere ke l’oscure. 
Li bon perrier anciendr 
Tindrent la ruunde a meilldr.” 


Of course, the etymology “ Unio, the unique gem” ® js 
incorrect, but it was evidently current in the fourteenth 
century, and it may have strengthened in the poet’s mini 


the idea of the “ uniqueness ” of the pearl. In any case, 
not only because each pearl was found singly, but also 
because of the gem’s qualities, he put it “singly in 
uniqueness.” 

2. In the Cambridge version, where the description of 
the origin of “ perle blane” is lengthened, and emphasis 
laid on the pearls to be found “en Bretaigne la loée, Qui 
Engleterre est clamée,” we read: 


“La conche clot quant la mer vient, 
Avec le flot sa voie tient 
Icoe ke conceii avra 
Piere blanche devendra: 
Mult par est bele sa blanchor, 
En or a mult bele color.” 


1 Pannier, p. 65. * Pliny, Bk. rx, ch. 
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Here the last line is particularly to be noted; for it states 
the proper setting of the pearl. 

Our poem has, however, closest connection with the alle- 
gorical Lapidaire en Vers, beginning “ Cil qui aimment 
pierres de pris,” where, it is interesting to observe, the 
last line of the section describing each stone frequently 
states the setting it should have.t For example: 1. “ En 
or doit jagonce seoir”; 2. Topaz—*“ David dit que seur 
or doit estre”; 3. Emerald—“ En bon or assise la port” ; 
4, Ruby—*“ Et si la doit on en or mettre”; 5. “Li 
saphyrs doit seoir en or”; 6. “Jaspes doit seoir en ar- 
gent”; 7. “ Lygures doit en or gesir.” Even so, in the 
second line of our poem, the author indicates that pearls 
should be set “in golde.” We are not concerned with 
whether we should make such a remark to-day or not; 
it is plainly like the comments of the medieval lapidary.? 

3. It should be noted further that in the Lapidaire 
(1363 ff.) there is an orderly enumeration of the twelve 
stones that St. John saw in the foundations of the New 
Jerusalem, such as occurs in stanzas 84-85 of The Pearl, 
as well as parallels of the descriptive adjectives used. For 
example, “the topaz twin-hued” is explained (without 
going to Bede) by the Lapidaire: 


“Plus est de coulor esmerez 
D’or et d’asur est coulorez” (757-8). 


One is also struck by the similar constant references in 
the Lapidaire to St. John and the Apocalypse, which form 


*Similar statements appear in the prose lapidary prepared for 
Philippe de Valois (Pannier, pp. 294, 297). 

*It will be remembered, from the passage above quoted (p. 591, 
note), that the allegorical gem “ Maidenhood” in the Love-Rune 
was “set in the gold of heaven.” 
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the refrain of stanzas 82-86 in The Pearl, where the eny. 
meration of the twelve stones is found. And the word 
“ devise,” which recurs in connection with it (“as deuyse, 
hit Pe apostel John,” ete.) is repeatedly found in the same 
connection in the Lapidaire.’ Critics make much of the 
absence of references to the apoerypha, ete., in The Peay] 
the situation is the same in the Lapidaire. 

4. Finally, it may be mentioned here that the general 
likeness of part of The Pearl to the lapidaries might pre. 
pare us at once to expect allegory in the poem, “ signif. 
cations ” of any and every sort, some to our minds very 
strained and far-fetched. In the mystical Lapidaire en 
Vers, the twelve stones of Aaron’s breastplate, and there 
fore of special Scriptural emphasis, are treated first with 
reference to their “ nature,” and afterwards with refer. 
ence to their “ significance.” 


“Mult ont vertus, mult senefient, 
De par Dieu vertueuses sont. 
Pluisors senefiances ont, 
Mais lor significations 
Est droite predications, 
Qui bien s’en vauroit entremetre”’ (676 ff.). 


To illustrate this important point, a few examples may be 
given: * 


*Cf. “La bible et Sains Jehans nous dit” (708); “ Sains Jehans 
en l’apocalypse Nous dit” (730); “Ce nous dist li verais legistres 
Sains Jehans (810); “Sains Jehans dist tout a delivre En |’apoca- 
lypse son livre” (837) ;—‘ Devise Sains Jehans,” (1445); “ Li lapi- 
daires nous devise” (269); “Ci com li livres nous devise” (647); 
“Que je vous devisai avant” (844); “Ce nous devise” (1231); 
“Trop i averoit long devis” (1418); ete. 

?Pannier, pp. 258 ff—‘ Surtout le but de ces oeuvres, c'est de 
faire passer, sous le couvert des idées recues sur les pierres, des 
exemples de morale et d’édification et en méme temps d’initier le 
au mysticisme” (p. 209). 
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“Moyses er son livre escrist 
Qu’il senefia Thesu Crist 

Qui vint en terre cheminer, 
Son obscur peuple enluminer; 
Lor tenebres enlumina 

Quant il en terre chemina 
Sains Jehans meisme le dist 
De la venue Thesu Crist 

Qui dou diable fu haie. 

Au peuple redist Isaie 

Ciaus qui en tenebres estoient 
Lumiere et grant clarté verro- 

ient. 

Diex, qui enlumine le monde, 
Premier en la tire seconde 

Le ruby metre commanda; 
De sa clarté tout amenda. 


“Oh nueme fondement fut mise 
De la pardurable cité 
Dont saint Jehans dist verité, 
A ses dis se fait bon amordre; 
Ce senefia la nueme ordre 

4 Des angles qui en cele vie 

2 Vivent, n’ont de nule autre 

envie: 


*Cf. Pearl, 445 ff.: 
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La senefiance dou rubys.* 


La senefiance dou topasce. 


‘Pannier, pp. 265-6; ll. 889 ff. 
pp 


Au col Aaron sans doutance 
Fu mis en tel senefiance, 
Sains Jehans en sa glose dist 
Que le bel ruby pas ne vit 
Ou haut fondement precieus, 
Car li dous vrais Diex glorieus 
Est entre ses amis tous jors, 
Nus ne set nul de ses sejors: 
Une heure en cor, autre en 
milieu; 
Ainsi n’a point de propre lieu. 
Qui de quant que il a l’ounore 
Et Dieu et sainte eglise aoure 
Ne puet estre deshonorez; 
Partout doit Diex estre aourés. 
De quant que i] a chascun donne 
Et de quant quil nous aban- 
donne.” 


Ce est la vie renommée 
Se n’est rois ou roines non, 

Car tout sont coroné par non.? 
Ou il n’entre ne nez ne née 
Rois doit mult volentiers gar- 

der 

Le doit thopasce et esgarder: 
Bone ramembrance li done 


“The court of pe kyndom of God alyue 
Hatz a property in hyt self beyng: 
Alle pat may perinne aryue 
4 Of alle pe reme is quen oper kyng, 
7 & neuer oper jet schal depryue, 
q Bot vchon fayn of operez hafyng 
& wolde her corounez wern worp po fyue 
If possyble were her mendyng.” 
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Qu’il gart a la haute corone. 


Tuit cil qui pluisors pierres 


gardent 


Tous jours ou thopasce resgar- 


dent, 

Plus tost que as autres veiies 
Et plus i tornent lor veiies; 
Et savez que ce senefie? 

On doit regarder a la vie 
Qui durra adés, que c’on face, 
Que on voit Dieu en la face. 
Li thopasce tels com il naist 


Est mieudres, mais tant pas ne Mult i 


plaist; 
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Ne puet chaloir de li polir. 
Par ce ne puet on pas tolir 
Sa force, mais por cele vie 
Qui n’a cure d’estre polie 
De richesse d’or ne d'argent 
Le dist saint Jehans a la gent, 
Et dist: plus vaut la plus 
petite 
Joie de cele vie eslite 
Que ne fait trestout li delis 
Qui est dedans cest monde mis, 
A cele vie fait bon tendre; 
devroit chascuns ep. 


tendre.”’ {762 ff.) 


La senefiance dou saphir. 


“Li saphyrs nous ramentoit 
Vestre 

Et l’estage dont cil s’aprochent 

Qui au verai soleil atouchent, 

C’est Jesu Cris; cil qui em- 
prennent 

Dieu a amer forment se pren- 
nent 

An celestial regne querre 

Et moult entendent au con- 
querre; 

Et ausi con la gloire haute 

Mest nostre veiie en defaute, 


Que nus ne puet ciel deviser 


Ne la hautesce raviser, 
Ausi nous faut entente et voie 
D’entendre a la gloire et la joie 


Dou ciel qui tant par est joi- 
euse, 
Et douche et digne et glorieuse. 
Sains Jehans vit secondement 
Ceste pierre ou haut fondement 
Ou ele fu seconde mise: 
La seconde vertu promise 
Senefia, c’est esperance, 
Et por ceste senefiance 
Fu mis en la seconde tire 
D’Aaron; la saphyrs nous tire 
Et ramentoit la grant hautesce 
Dou ciel, que par notre peresce 
Perdons a avoir; peu i tendent 
Li plusor, et peu i antendent. 
Diex! si peu i antent mais nus! 
Et si n’est nule joie plus: 
C’est la joie qui tous jors dure.” 
(932 ff.) 


These passages are perhaps unnecessarily long for the 
erudite; but those who are ignorant of the absurdities of 
the pseudo-science which passed muster in the Middle 
Ages, and the mystical allegorization of almost everything 
in the Bible then commonly indulged in by dignitaries of 
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the Church, need visible demonstration to convince them 
that such things could be. It is hard for us moderns to 
take the allegorical lapidaries of the fourteenth century 
seriously ; but that we must do, if we would enter into the 
mood of the author of The Pearl when he composed his 
work. Chaucer refers to “ the Lapidaire ”! as a familiar 
treatise on the “ fynest stones faire”; though there is 
nothing to indicate exactly what version he used. But 
our author, it is evident, was zealously Christian, and, 
like churchmen of all degrees in succession before him, 
he saw “ sermons in stones” and pointed out their mystical 
significance. It is not in the method of thought itself so 
much as in its subtlety of development and in its artistic 
setting that The Pearl differs from the lapidary. But 
how great is the gulf between them in excellence! 

To illustrate further the opening line, and to show the 
contemporaneousness of the poem, it may be explained 
that The Pearl was written in what has been called “the 
pearl age” because of the bewildering popularity of the 
gem at that time. Recent writers? have made clear that 
pearls were then particularly favored by princes, that 
many fourteenth-century rulers in Europe had superb 
specimens in their crowns,’ regalia, or adornment, that 
they gave pearls away to their peers in lavish abundance, 
while at the same time they made enactments to prevent 
the use of the gem by common people. 


+House of Fame, ll. 1350 ff. 

7G. F. Kunz and C. H. Stevenson, in their work of rare value and 
interest, The Book of the Pearl, The History, Art, Science, and 
Industry of the Queen of Gems, New York, 1908. 

*The crown of Alfred the Great, that of Edward the Confessor 
(reproduced as the official crown of England), and the present 
crown of Scotland (used at the coronation of Robert Bruce’s son, 
David II, 1324-76) were all largely decorated with pearls (1. c., pp. 
418-19; ef. p. 15). Cf. Pliny, Bk. rx, ch. 58. 
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In the Travels of Marco Polo, which the author of 
The Pearl probably knew, we hear a good deal about pears 
as well as other jewels, as the ornaments of princes, jy 
the East. For example, in Bk. m1, ch. 20, we read of 
the pearls in the province of Maabar: 


“The greater proportion of the pearls obtained from the fisheries 
in this gulf, are round, and of a good lustre .. . . Independently 
of the tenth of the pearls to which the king is entitled, he requires 
to have the choice of all such as are large and well-shaped; and 
as he pays liberally for them, the merchants are not disinclined 
to carry them to him for that purpose. 

“The king... . is honourably distinguished by various kinds 
of ornaments, such as a collar set with jewels, sapphires, emeralds, 
and rubies, of immense value. He also wears, suspended from the 
neck and reaching to the breast, a fine silken string containing one 
hundred and four large and handsome pearls and rubies .. . . on 
each arm he wears three gold bracelets, adorned with pearls and 
jewels; on three different parts of the leg, golden bands ornamented 
in the same manner; and on the toes of his feet, as well as on his 
fingers, rings of inestimable value. To this king it is indeed a 
matter of facility to display such splendid regalia as the precious 
stones and the pearls are all the produce of his own dominions.” 

In Bk. 1, ch. 38, we read also that in the Province of Kain-du 
“there is a large lake of salt water, in which are found abundance 
of pearls, of a white colour, but not round. So great, indeed, is 
the quantity, that, if his majesty permitted every individual to 
search for them, their value would become trifling; but the fishing 
is prohibited to all who do not obtain his license.” ? 


If we come, however, from the Orient to England in 
our poet’s time, we find that there also pearls were par- 
ticularly beloved by princes. M. Jusserand gathered from 
“Tssues of the Exchequer” the following information 


*Ed. H. Yule, London, 1871; ef. also Bk. m1, ch. 2. 

* There was a popular French lapidary that went under the name 
of Sir John Mandevile, perhaps because it had so much to say of 
Oriental stones (ed. Is. del Sotto, Vienna, 1862; see Pannier, pp. 
189 ff.). 
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concerning Edward III: “He gives his mistress Alice 
Perrers 21,868 large pearls, and thirty ounces of smaller 
His daughter Margaret receives from him two 


ones. 
thousand pearls as a wedding present. 


As we read in The Book of the Pearl: 


“The returning Crusaders in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and the development of the knightly orders, had much to 
do with spreading through Europe a fondness for pearls in personal 
decoration. Those who, like Chaucer’s Knight, had been with Peter, 
King of Cyprus, at the capture and plunder when “ Alexander was 
won,” returned to their homes with riches of pearls and gold and 
precious stones. And learning much relative to decorative art from 
Moorish craftsmen, the jewelers of western Europe set these in 
designs not always crude and ineffective” (p. 19). 

“In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries throughout Europe 
pearls were very fashionable as personal ornaments, and were worn 
in enormous quantities; the dresses of men as well as of women 
were decorated and embroidered with them, and they were noted 
in nearly every account of a festive occasion, whether it were a 
marriage, a brilliant tourney, the consecration of a bishop, or the 
celebration of a victory in battle.” 

“Among the greatest lovers of pearls in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were the members of the ducal house of Bur- 
gundy, and especially Philip the Bold (1342-1404) .... Members 
of the related houses of Anjou and Valois also held great collec- 
tions. Nor in this account should we omit some of the English 
sovereigns, including especially Richard If (1366-1400), one of the 
greatest dandies of his day” (pp. 21-22). 

“The inventories of jewels and ornaments belonging to the kings 
and queens of France, to the nobility, and to the treasures of the 
Sainte-Chapelle, in Paris, and of the abbey and church of St. Denis, 
all mention a large number of objects decorated with pearls” (p. 
425). 


The authors give abundant examples from the 14th 
century of pearls set in gold owned by Louis, Duke of 
Anjou, the Duke of Berri, and others. 


*Lity. Hist. of Eng. People, 1, 264. 
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“The inventory of the personal property of Marguerite, Countess 
of Flanders, the mother of the Duke of Burgundy, was made in 1405, 
In this inventory we have a list of an immense number of orna. 
mental objects of every sort and kind, and everything from the 
ducal crown to the smallest trinket, is garnished with pearls. [py 
most cases the number of pearls is given, and we find that no less 
than 4494 are enumerated. Evidently the duchess was ever ready 
to honor the precious gem to which she owed her name, and fully 
recognized its poetical significance” (p. 426). 


It is not without interest to see how some of our later 
English poets have regarded the gem from this point of 
view: 

a) In Hamlet, v, 2, King Claudius (alluding to the 
medicinal quality of the gem) says: 

“The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup an union [i. e., a Unio pearl] shall he throw, 


Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn.” 


b) Antony and Cleopatra, 11, 5: 


“T’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee.” 


c) The Faithful Shepherdess (1611): 
“Orient pearls fit for a queen 


Will I give thy love to win 
And a shell to keep them in.” 


d) Milton, Paradise Lost: 


“The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


e) Emerson, Friendship: 


“Do churls 
Know the worth of Orient pearls? 
Give the gem which dims the moon 
To the noblest or to none.” 
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From the foregoing discussion, then, we may draw the 
following conclusions : 

1. The opening stanza of the poem contains no mention 
whatever of the maiden Pearl. She is not contrasted with 
any other pearl, nor is there any allusion to her sepulchre, 
or her golden hair, or her place in heaven. In them Christ 
is not referred to, even by implication. Consequently, 
the bias that one and all translators, in a greater or less 
degree, have given to every reader’s judgment concerning 
the elegiac and autobiographical elements in the poem, 
by making personal these important opening lines, is 
wholly unjustified. 

2. On the contrary, the statements in these lines are 
only to be taken literally, without “ secondary allusions ” 
and “ figurative meanings.” They are best understood 
by comparison with similar ones in the lapidaries, then 
extremely popular in England, which have been neglected 
by translators and annotators in elucidating them. The 
great popularity of the pearl as an ornament of attire 
at the time, gave particular point to its emblematic use 
in the poem. 

3. Finally, it is evident that, beginning themselves with 
the wrong impression that the girl Pearl is mentioned at 
the very start of the poem, critics not only have been led 
to seek out and emphasize unduly other possible personal 
references, but have lost sight of the author’s artistic plan 
in the structure of his work. 

But if we tear away the fictitious veil of personal refer- 
ence which has been made to enshroud the opening of 
The Pearl, we see that every statement of the author is 
not only literally exact, but also calculated to arouse the 
interest of his readers, and to lay a foundation for the 
symbolism of the poem which he planned to develop; for, 
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from an actual treatment of the gem pearl, the poet leads 
us through various stages of symbolical presentation to the 
final symbol in the last line, in which, harking back jp. 
tentionally to the first line, he prays that “ we may all le 
pearls, unto the pleasure of the Prince of Heaven ”—tha 
is, that we may all come to have the spiritual qualities 
which in his verses he has represented the jewel as be- 
tokening, whereby we also may attain to the joys of 
paradise. Here is a well-ordered climax from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual, from the actual to the figurative, 
from the picturing of a representative individual to that 
of an all-embracing ideal. 


“Qui Dieu aimme et ses vertus croit 
Les pierres doit amer par droit 

Qui ce desdit dit com pechieres 

Que Diex n’ait mis vertus em pierres.” * 


Perhaps, furthermore, since we are considering the open- 
ing stanza, it may be well for us, before going farther, to 
contemplate the way in which a single word in it has been 
utilized to support a conjecture as to the poet’s love-relations 
with some unknown woman. When Professor Gollancz 
translated the poem years ago he saw in the word “ privy” 
of the last line (“ Pat privy pearl withouten spot ”’) only 
the meaning “ mine own.” But recently, riveting his atten- 
tion upon the word more closely, he has.been fortunate 
enough to discover its occult significance, and has been led 
to offer this interesting suggestion: “ perhaps she [ Pearl, 
was a love-child, hence his privy pearl” (p. 331)!? Is 
Professor Gollancz serious in this remark ? or is he merely 


* Lapidaire, ll. 49 ff. (Pannier, p. 239). 
*Camb. Hist., 1, 331. 
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making sport of his elaborate “ hypothetical biography ” ? 
In a previous discussion,’ on the contrary, he suggested 
that Pearl was perhaps the fruit of an unhappy marriage 
with a woman who “ proved unfaithful ” to the poet. Here 
is a disposition with a vengeance to drag in scandal in order 
to gratify our modern taste for personalities. If the un- 
mentioned mother of Pearl, the Bride of the Lamb, was 
not the poet’s unfaithful wife, she might have been his 
mistress! Take your choice. Never, however, forget 
“the great duel of sex.” Do not be content with what 
is said in the poem. Remember Abelard and his like. 
Guess what might have been. 

In any case, Professor Gollancz is sure not only that 
Pearl was the poet’s own child, but also that she was his 
only* child. There is not the faintest gleam of obvious 
evidence on this point; but if one is only subtle enough, 
one can discover hidden meanings—even in the opening 
stanza—that make the situation perfectly “clear.” How 
did Professor Gollancz happen to overlook the notable 
line at the end of the first octave, which “ perhaps ” sums 
up the whole situation in this regard: 


“T sette hyr sengeley in synglere” ? 


This he translated: “I placed my pearl supreme,” but 
Dr. Osgood, evidently more exactly, “ her [it] I have set 
apart and alone.” If the adjective “ privy ” in the same 
stanza indicates that Pearl was a love-child, surely “ singly 
in uniqueness,” “ apart and alone ” indicates that she was 
an only child. Moreover, the manuscript of the poem is 
unique! 


“In the Introd. to his edition of the poem, p. xlvii. 
*Id., p. xlviii; Camb. Hist., 1, 331. 
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The following lines contribute all the evidence on this 
point that has hitherto been adduced: 


“*O Perle,’ quod I, ‘in perlez py3t, 
‘Art pou my perle pat I haf playned, 
Regretted by myn one on ny3te’” ? (st. 21). 


In his edition (p. xlviii), Professor Gollanez quoted the 
greater part of this “ significant ” passage, and remarked: 
“ This is consistent with my theory concerning the poet's 
married life ”—4. e., that his wife was unfaithful to him, 
Both times that Professor Gollancz quotes the passage he 
omits the words “on ny3te,” and he translates differently 
those underlined: in his edition, “of me so lone t- 
gretted,” giving citations in a note (p. 114) to contirm 
the rendering of “one” as “lone(ly) ”; in his article, 
“regretted by me alone.” As a matter of fact, the 
dreamer simply represents himself as mourning for his 
lost pearl when he is “alone at night”; but Professor 
Gollanez would have him state here that he “ alone” (i. ¢., 
only) mourned for the child, at night or at any other 
time. There was no other being in the world who cared 
a fig about her death. What conclusion could be more 
clear than that the poet had an unfaithful wife whom he 
would not mention, or a mistress whom he could not (at 
all events suitably) in a poem exalting above all else 
purity and holiness? And is it not also clear that since 
he mourned “alone at night” he could not have had 
another child ? 

It is important, in any case, to keep in mind the sort 
of evidence that has led Professor Gollancz to satisfy him- 
self and to affirm as if there was no possibility of denial: 
“The personal side of the poem is clearly marked, though 
the author nowhere directly refers to his fatherhood.” ' 


*Camb. Hist., 1, 321. 
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Dr. Osgood too has recently discovered something new, 
along different lines, in this opening stanza; namely, that 
in it “there sounds prophetically, but faintly, the note 
of peace and triumph which later brings the poem to its 
final cadence.” } Considering what we have seen to be 
the meaning of the stanza, it is obvious that the “ faintly ” 
should, indeed, be emphasized—unless one’s ears are at- 
tuned to sounds that ordinary mortals cannot hear. 


II. 


It is an obvious fact that symbolism is fundamental in 
the structure of The Pearl. 

The poet begins by representing himself as having lost 
a pearl, that has slipped away from him into the grass. 
It is evident later, however, that this pearl he planned 
to be only the symbol of a little maiden, whom he repre- 
sents as having died before she was two years of age, 
thereby to become a Bride of the Lamb in Heaven—in 
which position she is described at length by the poet, and 
a considerable body of argument and instruction put by 
him into her mouth. 

The author does not compare the child to a pearl, as in 
a simile, but identifies her with one symbolically. Yet, 
it should be particularly noted that this identification does 
not appear, even by justifiable surmise of the uninstructed 
reader, before line 161, when for the first time a maiden 
is mentioned: up to then there is no indication whether the 
lost pearl (if one might conjecture it to be the symbol of 
some one departed, and probably some one of the female 


‘Introd. to translation, p. ix. 
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sex) was a sister, a niece, a cousin, a lady-love, a friend, 
or indeed an unequivocally allegorical figure—and_ no; 
until line 241 is the identification of “the pearl, a gir)” 
complete. Then, in a group of stanzas (21-26) each of 
which ends with the refrain, “I have been a joyles 
jeweller” (or words similar, of which “ jeweller” js 
always the last) the poet plays around the symbol of the 
pearl, a girl in heaven. The dreamer asks the apparition 
he sees if she is his pearl which slipped away from hin 
into the grass (245), leaving him a joyless jeweller ever 
since. Whereupon, “that jewel” rebukes him austerely 
for saying that his pearl is “ all away” when it is “in 
a coffer so comely clent” (259), 2 e., in paradise, which 
is a treasure-chest (forser) that should please him if be 
were a gentle jeweller. 

In the following words,' the poet shows a tendency t 
heap up symbols: ? 


*T follow in the main Professor Gollancz’s translation as being 
more literal; but Dr. Mitchell’s rendering, so far as it goes, seems 
to me the most poetic of all that have appeared. 

?The season chosen for the vision to take place is plainly 
symbolical : 

“In August in a high season, 
When corn is cut with sharp sickles” (39-40). 


The “high season” is probably that of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, the fifteenth. No doubt, as I wrote in my previous article 
(p. 189), the choice of time and the wording was intended to 
suggest the harvest of the Great Reaper, as described in St. John’s 
vision of one “like unto the Son of Man, having on his head 
a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle,” who, at the 
bidding of an angel crying with a loud voice “the harvest of the 
earth is ripe,” “thrust in his sickle on the earth; and the earth 
was reaped.” We feel, as if our poet too, like the Apostle, may 
have heard a voice from heaven saying unto him: “ Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” 
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(a)“*twas but a rose that thou didst lose, 
that bloomed and withered, as nature bade; 
through the casket’s grace, that held it secure, 
now “tis proved a pearl of price”* (269 ff.). 


(b)“ A jewel to me then was this guest,’ 
And jewels were her gentle words” (277-8). 


There is also symbolism (let us hope) in stanza 3, where 
the gem that fell to the ground is represented as so enrich- 
ing the earth as to make peculiarly beautiful flowers to 
grow there ; and, further, as a “ seemly seed” that could 
not fail to yield “ springing spices.” The poet calls the 
* special 


maiden a “lovely flower” (962) and twice a ‘ 


spice” (235, 938). 

It should be observed that the symbolism of losing the 
jewel is preserved throughout the poem in such phrases 
as the following: 


(a) “Through grass to ground it went from me” (10). 
(ob) It “sprang” from him (13). 

(ec) “It drove down in dark mould” (30). 

(d) It “trundled down” (41). 

(e) “Where the pearl did fall” (411). 

(f) It “strayed to ground” (1173). 


‘Of this passage Dr. Osgood says (p. 67): “The whole passage 
shows an imperfect identification of the symbol with its subject” 
(259-61); and yet he thinks that “no symbolic meaning is dis- 
cernible” in the frequency of the epithet jeweler, though reminis- 
cent of the same epithet in the parable of the pearl of great price 
(734) —Compare the epithets of “rose” and “ margaret” applied 
to the Virgin in such a passage as the following from the close of 
Gower’s Mirour de VOmme (ed. Macaulay, 1, 334) : 


“O rose sanz espine dite 
Odour de balsme, 0 mirre (myrrh) eslite,... 
Sur tutes belles la plus belle 
O gemme, o fine Margarite.” 
See also below, p. 628. 

*In speaking to or of the girl personally the dreamer calls her: 
“that jewel” (253; cf. 277), “that gem” (289; cf. 266), “that 
precious piece” (192, 229). Even Christ is a “dear jewel” (795). 
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In one place it is made personal with the same sort of 
phraseology : 


(g) “Since into grass thou slipped away from me” (245), 


Literalness is, of course, out of the question. A young 
girl does not slip through the hands of a mourner and 
trundle down into the grass, any more than a rose turns 
into a pearl (no matter what coffer or chest it is put in), 
or a dropped pearl becomes a “seemly seed” yielding 
“ springing spices,” or a maiden speaks pearls. 

Practically, however, the main thought of the poem js 
summed up in the word “ pearl”; and in a consideration 
of the gem’s attributes there originated many sorts of 
symbolical suggestion. 

It is of small moment that both the gem and the girl 
are repeatedly called “ precious,” or “ merry,” or “ gentle,” 
or even “smooth” and “small.” It is of more import: 
ance that both are “clean,” “pure” and “ white ”— 


“ undefiled,” “ without spot,” “immaculate.” Herein lies 
the final and chief teaching of the work, that those who 


‘ 


dwell with Christ in heavenly joy are 
in His sight. 

In the description of the maiden’s attire, pearls are 
represented as her almost exclusive adornment. She was 
“ pight in pearls of royal price ” ; her clothing was adorned 
with the “merriest margeries” the dreamer had ever 
seen; her kirtle was “ with precious pearls all bedight ” 
(sts. 17-20). And the “ whiteness” of the maiden, like 
that of the pearl, is in this connection especially empha- 
sized (“ Blysnande whyt wat} hyr bleaunt ”—163, re- 
peated 197): 

“ Bedight and broidered was each hem— 
at the sleeves, the sides, and each opening— 


with white pearls, with none other gem, 
And burnished white was all her array” (st. 19). 


pearls,” spotless 
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We read also of her appearance: “ white as pure ivory was 
her face” (178), “‘ whiter than whale-bone was her hue ” 
(212). Cf. stanza 63. 

Particularly symbolical are two features of her adorn- 
ment: 1. the crown on her head; and 2. (above all) the 
great pearl on her breast." 


1. “A crown that maiden wore withal 
bedecked with pearls, with none other stones, 
and pinnacled high with pure white pearls ” (205 ff.). 


“That clean gem” (289) wore a “crown of pearl ori- 
ent” (255). She declares that by the Lord she was 
“ crowned clean in virginity ” (768). 


2. “But a wondrous pearl without a flaw 
amidmost her breast was firmly set,— 
soul of man might grow full faint, 
ere mind of man might measure its worth. 
I trow no tongue might e’er avail 
to speak of that sight a fitting word, 
so all unspotted, and clear, and pure, 
was that precious pearl, where it was dight” (st. 19). 


This pearl is later identified with the pearl of price of 
Scripture parable: 


“This spotless pearl, so dearly bought, 
for which the jeweller gave all his wealth, 
is like to the realm of heaven bright,’ 
so said the Father of earth and sea, 
‘for it is flawless, clear, and clean, 
round, without end, and winsome of cheer, 
and common to all that righteous be.’ 
And lo, ’twas set amidmost my breast” (st. 61). 


*Professor A. S. Cook, in his article “ Pearl, 212 ff.,’ in Modern 
Philology, Oct., 1908, pp. 196-200, writes as follows in conclusion: 
“the flawless pearl—evidently symbolical in a peculiar degree—that 
constitutes the jewel at her breast.” 
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In similar fashion the girl herself is called a “ pear 9; 
price” (272). And just as it is repeatedly said of th 
gem that it was “ immaculate ” (mascellez, 732, 733, 744, 
756) so the same statement is made of the girl: «( 
immaculate pearl in pearls pure” (745; ef. 7hs), 
“immaculate bride” (769), “a matehless maiden ayj 
immaculate ” (780; ef. 923). 


“*Tmmaculate,’ quoth that merry queen, 
‘unblemished I am, without blot’” (781-2). 


The pearl that the poet first represents himself as losing, 
it is repeatedly said, was “without spot” (12, 24, 36, 
48, 60). The pearl of price of the parable is likewis 
“ spotless” (855). The girl herself is called a “ clean 
gem” (289), “without gall” (198; 915), a “ moteles 
(spotless) maiden” (961). Christ called her to Hin 
“in His bonerté 


“Come hither to me, my lemman sweet, 
For mote or spot is none in thee” (763-4). 


It is manifest that the qualities of the pearl of price in 
the parable are those of the pearl on her breast. In the 
qualities of that one wondrous pearl that the “ jeweller” 
of old sold all to obtain, are summed up the peculiar 
qualities of the girl in paradise, whom the dreamer longed 
to regain: it and she were clean, clear, white, pure, spot- 
less, immaculate. 

As has already been observed, it is explicitly stated that 
Pearl, as she appears to the dreamer, is a Bride of the 
Lamb, “ His immaculate Bride” (769), His “ lemman 
sweet” (769). She, on her part, calls Christ: 


“My Lamb, my Lord, my dear jewel, 
My joy, my bliss, my lemman free” (795-6). 
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and she thus describes her position : 


“through His godhead my Lord the Lamb 
took me in marriage unto Himself 
crowned me queen to revel in bliss, 
in length of days that ever shall last; 
Yea, each beloved holdeth in fee 
His heritage; I am wholly His; 
His worth, His price, His peerless rank 
are root and ground of all my bliss” (st. 35). 


But it deserves emphasis that she was exactly like all the 
other Brides of the Lamb. She was in no way unique in 
appearance, vesture, position, or occupation. She was but 
one of the 144,000 whom the Lord had taken in marriage 
and crowned queens to dwell with Him forever. 


“The Lamb’s wives in bliss we be 
A hundred and forty* thousand, company” (785-6). 


They form the “Lamb’s company” (893); all are 
“members of Jesus Christ” (458); “all in suit their 
livery was” (1108). The dreamer observes a procession 
in Sion 
“of maidens all in that same guise, 

as was my blest one ‘neath her crown; 

and crowned were all in self-same fashion, 

arrayed in pearls and robes of white; 

on each one’s breast was fastened firm 

that winsome pearl of great delight” (st. 92). 


In this radiant host (“meyny schene,” 1145) of fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, he saw his “little queen”: 


“Lord! much of mirth was it she made! 
Among her peers she was so white” (1149 ff.). 


*Cf. 869-70: “an hundred thousand and four and forty thousand 
more.” 
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They together were “a comely pack of jolly (lovely) 
jewels.” 

It is next to be noted that Pearl and all her company 
have the appearance and qualities of the Lamb Himself, 


“ Best was He, blithest, and most to prize, 

that e’er I heard described in speech; 

so winsomely white was His array; 

His looks simple, Himself so gentle” (1131 ff.). 
“So were his glents (looks) glorious glad” (1144). 


Of Pearl we read that she was “ blithely linked with 
bliss” (385), “a maiden of menske (grace) full debo- 
naire ” (162) [Christ had called her “ his bonerté,” 7(j2], 
“gentle” (602); “lovesome of form and face” (398), 
“sheen ” (beautiful, 166, 965), “gracious gay without 
gall ” (189) ; “ burnished white was her vesture ” (22())— 
she calls Christ “my dear jewel” (795; cf. “that gay 
jewel,” 1124), even as she herself is repeatedly called a 
jewel. She calls Him “ my lemman sweet” (829), “ my 
lemman free (noble, 796; cf. 805), even as He said to 
her: “Come hither to me, my lemman sweet” (763). 
Above all, she was immaculate like her “ immaculate 
Master” (900); she was. “innocent” as her “ glorious 
guiltless ” Lord (799). 

Further, not she alone but all the “ meyny” that fol- 
lowed “the gentle Lamb” were “like to Himself in lote 
(look) and hue ” (896). Of Christ it is said: “ as praised 
pearls his weeds were” (1112); and the Brides of the 
Lamb were “depaynt (arrayed) in pearls and white 
weeds ” (1102). 

“This Lamb of Jerusalem had ne’er a spot 
of other hue save winsome white, 
stain nor blemish might ne’er touch 
wool so white, so rich and rare; 


wherefore every spotless soul 
is for that Lamb a worthy bride” (st. 71). 
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The “seemly clot” (789) of Brides of the Lamb, the 
“meyny sheen” (1145) and “comely” (775), were a 
“flock without flake” (947), “clean without mote” 
(972), “without black spots” (945), “without filth, or 
gall, or glet ” (1060), “spotless” (1068). 

Thus our analysis shows that the symbolism of the poem 
centres in the fundamental conception of the pearl as 
“immaculate.” Recalling that the pearl which the poet 
represents himself as losing is repeatedly said in the open- 
ing stanzas to be “ without spot,” we should now bear in 
mind that this quality is emphasized without ceasing by 
the poet, and applied to all the pearls mentioned by him 
and by all who bear them.’ The adjective “ immaculate ” 
(maskellez) is applied to: 


(a) the pearl of great price. 

(b) the pearl on the maiden’s breast and on that of 
all the Brides of the Lamb. 

(c) the maiden Pearl. 

(d) the 144,000 Brides of the Lamb. 

(e) the Lamb Himself—the Master. 


And, finally, it would seem, the hope is extended to the 
creamer, and through him to every one, that he may 
obtain an “ immaculate pearl.” The maiden instructs the 
dreamer that the pearl on her breast is “common to all 
that righteous were,” and counsels him: “ forsake the mad 
world and purchase thy pearl immaculate ” (744-5). She 
has already counselled him (st. 34) to be “deep devout 
in all meekness ” if he wishes to appear in the abode of 
her Lord the Lamb, for “ He loves aye such cheer.” And 


*Dr. Osgood notes in his glossary (p. 149) of the word juel: 
“used figuratively of the Pearl, 249, 253, 277; of her words, 278; 
of her companions, 929; of Christ, 795, 1124.” 
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the final fruit of his vision and her instruction is }j; 
prayer: “ May He grant us to be servants of His hous. 
and precious pearls to His delight.” The “ jeweller” 
(that is, the dreamer) of the opening lines of the poom 
discovers that he must be like the “ jeweller” of the 
parable, forsake everything esteemed of worth in this 
world, to obtain the “pearl of price” and enjoy the life 
of the blessed—and to do this, he must be like a pearl, like 
a child, like Christ. The gem pearl in general, the pear) 
in the parable, the pearl on the breast of the maiden and 
her companion Brides of the Lamb, the maiden herself, 
the other Brides, and the Prince of Heaven were all pure 
and undefiled. So must all be who aspire to see Him in 
His glory. “ Every soul that had no spot is worthy to be 
a Bride of the Lamb” (845-6). 

Similarly, in another work by our poet, the idea of 
“ cleanness ” ' is strongly emphasized : 


“On spee of a spote may spede to mysse, 
Of pe sy3te of pe souerayn pat sytte; so hy3e, 
For pat schewe me schale in po schyre howse3. 
As pe beryl bornyst byhoue; be clene, 
at is sounde on vche a syde & no sem habes, 
With-outen maskle oper mote? as margerye perle” (551 ff.). 
Clerrer counseyl, counseyl con I non, bot pat pou clene worpe. 
For Clopyngnel in pe compas of his clene Rose, 
per he expoune; a speeche,* to hym pat spede wolde, 
Of a lady to be loued, loke to hir sone, 
Of wich beryng pat ho be, & wych ho best louyes, 


1In the familiar Biblical use of the word: “Create in me a 
clean heart,” ete. (Psalms, LI). 
?Cf. Pearl, 725-6: 


“Harmle3, trwe and vndefylde, 
Wythouten mote oper mascle of sulpande synne.” 


*Cf. Pearl, 36: “pat spot pat I in speche expoun.” 
pat spot pa peche expo 
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& be ry3t such in vch a borje of body & of dedes, 
& fol; pe fet of pat fere pat pou fre haldes. 
& if pou wyrkkes on pis wyse, paz ho wyk were, 
Hir schal lyke pat layk pat lyknes hir tylle. 
If pou wyl dele drwrye wyth dry;tyn penne, 
& lelly louy py lorde & his leef worpe, 
nne confourme pe to hryst, & pe clene make, 
at euer is polyced als playn as pe perle seluen. 
For loke fro fyrst pat he ly3t with-inne pe lel mayden! 
By how comely a kest he wat; clos pere, 
When venkkyst wat; no vergynyté, ne vyolence maked, 
But much clener wat; hir corse, God kynned perinne, 


How schulde we se, pen may we say, pat syre vpon throne? 
318, pat mayster is mercyabie; po; pou be man fenny, 

& al to-marred in myre whyl pou on molde lyuyes, 

pou may schyne pur; schryfte, pa3 pou haf schome serued, 
& pure pe with penaunce tyl pou a perle worpe (1056 ff.) .* 


In the long passage above, the author draws an inter- 
esting illustration of his thought from the Roman de la 
Rose:* there (he says) one might learn that, to obtain a 
lady’s love one must study to do as she desires—similarly 


to obtain the love of the Lord, one must strive to conform 
to Him and make oneself “ clean,” purify oneself till one 
becomes a pearl. 

The poet also dwells at length upon the “ clean” Virgin 
and her Son; “ for non so clene of such a clos com neuer 
er Penne” (1088). And emphasis is laid on Christ’s 
“courtesy ”: “ Alle called on Pat cortayse & claymed his 
grace” (1097). This is parallel to the fine section (sts. 
36 ff.) in The Pearl, in which we read of the Virgin “ of 
whom sprang grace, who bore a child of virgin flower ” 
(425-6) : 

“* Courteous queen,’ then said that gay, 


kneeling to earth, with covered face, 
‘Matchless mother and merriest maid, 


* Cf. Cleanness, ll. 12, 17 ff., 27 ff., 161 ff., 195 ff. 
* Further on this work, see p. 637, n. 
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Blessed beginner of every grace.’ 


‘That empress in her empire (bayly) hath 
all the heavens and earth and hell, 

from their heritage none would she chase, 
for she is queen of courtesy’” (st. 37). 


Like the pearl which the poet put “ sengeley in synglere ” 
(8), and which was peculiar among gems because always 
found alone, the Virgin is said to be unique “ for synglerty 
of her dousour” (sweetness), so that she was called 
“the Phoenix of Araby,’ the bird immaculate of form” 
(430 ff.). 

There is no distinction, it is emphasized, except in de- 
gree, between Pearl’s condition and that of the Virgin in 
heaven. What is said of both is similar to what we find 
written of Our Lady in the various hymns, Ave Marias, 
Fifteen Joys, ete., which were so abundant in the four- 
teenth century, the product of devout zeal and mystic 
contemplation.” 

In a longer allegorical poem, the Castle of Love,’ 
(Chateau d'Amour), attributed to Grosseteste, much in 
substance and phraseology is strikingly similar to what is 


*Dr. Osgood (p. xxi; cf. 72f.) lays too much weight on the 
similarity of this passage to Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, where 
Blanche is compared to “the soleyn fenix of Arabye, for ther 
liveth never but oon” (982-3). He appears to have overlooked 
my reference (article, p. 190, n. 3) to the remark of “ Mandevile” 
(whose book our author certainly knew) “of the bird Fenix of 
Arabye”; “ Et puet homme comparer cel oisel a Dieu, en ceo qe 
ni ad forsge vn soul” (p. 25). There is no clear evidence that 
our author knew Chaucer, though the probability, of course, is that 
he did. 

? At this time there was a great dispute about the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 

* Ed. J. O. Halliwell, 1849, pp. 77 ff.; M. Cooke, Caxton Soc., 1852; 
Weymouth, Phil. Soc., 1864. 
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caid of the Virgin in The Pearl as just quoted, and of 
Pearl, the Bride of the Lamb. The Castle of Love is the 
body of the sweet, matchless maiden Mary. It had three 
“ baillies ” (809 ff): the inmost betokened her ‘sholy 
maidenhood,” the middle one her “ holy chastity,” and 
the outmost her “ holy espousal.” All of these our author 
too dwells upon. The poem closes with an ecstatic picture 
of the joys of heaven, in the company of the Prince of 
Peace, whose face the righteous shall see: 


“And he may see the dearworth queen, 
God’s mother so bright and sheen, 
The sweet maid, Saint Mary, 
And all the fair company 
They will make him joy with their might, 
The apostles and the martyrs 
The confessors and the virgins, 


In which joys God of His high grace 
In Heaven give you all a place.” 


As everyone no doubt has noticed, the author of The Pearl 
has peopled paradise with none but maidens. He men- 
tions no apostles, no martyrs or confessors, but only virgins. 
Yet he holds out the hope that we may all gain the re- 
wards of Heaven—and that by no merits of our own, but 
only “of His high grace.” 

St. Aldhelm in his De Laudibus Virginitatis (written 
a. D. 706) called maidens “ Margarite Christi, paradisi 
gemme.”” * Repeatedly the Virgin is saluted as a pearl, 
a rose,” ete. In a Coventry Shepherd’s Play * (v, 3), the 
words of the first Pastor are: 


*See my previous article, p. 166. 

*See Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, Leip., 1886 ff., passim; cf. Warton- 
Hazlitt, m, 284. 

*See Eng. Nativity Plays, ed. S. B. Hemingway (Yale Studies 
in Eng., xxxvimt), N. Y., 1909, p. 116. 
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“ Hail, flower of flowers! fairest i-found! 
Hail, pearl of pearls, prime rose of price”! 


Dunbar, in his Ballad of Our Lady,’ refers to the 
Virgin under many similitudes, most of which were tra- 


ditional: 


“Rose Mary, most of virtue virginal, 
Fresh flower on whom the heavenly dew down fell; 
O gem, joined with joy angelical. 
In whom Jesus rejoiced for to dwell. 
Root of truth, of mercy springing well, 
Of ladies chief, as is of letters A, 
Empress of heaven, paradise, and hell, 
O Mater Jesu salue Maria! (st. 1). 


“Hail! purified Pearl, hail! Porte of Paradise,* 
Hail! redolent Ruby, both rich and radious, 
Hail! clarified crystal, hail! Queen, hail Empress! 
Hail! mother of God, hail! Virgin glorious, 
Hail! gratia plena, tecum Dominus, 

Hail! Gabriel greeting with “Ave gratia, 
Benedicta tu in Mulieribus.” 
O Mater Jesu, salue Maria!” (st. 6). 


In this poem she is also called “ Virgins’ Queen,” 
“angels’ observance,” “God’s own chief delight,” “ Christ's 
love,” “ sweet maid,” “meek maiden,” “ mild mother,” 
ete.—likewise : 


“O clear conclave of clean Virginity! 
That closed Christ, without crimes criminal ” (st. 2). 


We remember that Pearl was “ crowned clean in Vir- 


*Cf. H. N. MacCracken, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxtv (1909), pp. 110 ff. 
—Eng. version by Forrest. Cf. passage from Gower, cited p. 617, 
note, above. 

7Cf. Pearl, 436: “ Blessed beginner of every grace.” 

*In Pearl (1037-8) it is stated that each gate of Paradise was 
“a perfect pearl that never fades.” 
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ginity.” It is not hard to find the sort of reading our 

t had done, and what was in his thought when he 
described the pearls of paradise. 

Naturally enough, under the circumstances, he reverted 
also to the description of St. Margaret, whose virginity, 
chastity and espousal to Christ are emphasized in the 
hymns and sequences sung in her honor.!' There is no 
reference in our poem to the life of St. Margaret; but 
consideration of her position as a virgin in the hereafter 
was wholly in accord with the author’s thought. I am 
glad to reproduce here the passage from the prologue to 
the life of St. Margaret in the Legenda Aurea * which Dr. 
Osgood quotes: “ Margareta dicitur a quadam pretiosa 
gemma, quae margarita vocatur ; quae gemma est candida, 
parva, et virtuosa. Sic beata Margareta fuit candida per 
virginitatem, parva par humilitatem, virtuosa per miracu- 
lorum operationem. Virtus autem hujus lapidis dicitur 
esse contra effusionem, contra cordis passionem et ad 
spiritus confortationem.” Here the name of the saint is 
brought into connection with that of the gem, the physical 
qualities of which are interpreted emblematically. The 
gem is “ candida”; St. Margaret was a virgin. The gem 
is “parva”; St. Margaret was humble. The gem is 
“virtuosa” (referring to its medicinal qualities); St. 
Margaret performed miracles. This resembles the method 
of our poet. To him, as we have seen, the most striking 
physical quality of the pearl was that it was “ spotless,” 
“immaculate.” Therefore, purity is first and foremost 


*See Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, s. v. Margaretha, passim; Mone, 
Lateinische Hymnen, 111, 403-13, ete. 

*Ed. Graesse, 1846, cap. 93 (88), pp. 400 ff.; ef. Osgood, Pearl, 
p. xxxii: “Three of the eight English lives of St. Margaret para- 
phrase this prologue, namely, those by Lydgate, a pseudo-Barbour, 
and Bokenam.” 
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the theme of The Pearl. But the gem was also “ small,” 
and the poet pictures his pearl as a child and emphasize; 
also humility, meekness, and resignation to the divine wil], 
By virtue of the spiritual qualities which the gem syn. 
bolized, Pearl became a Bride of the Lamb—so the poe: 
prays that we may all be pearls, that we may see the Lor 
face to face in Sion. 

Dr. Osgood, who alone has undertaken seriously to »- 
fute my arguments for symbolism and allegory in 7), 
Pearl, admits (p. xxv) that there are “ certain allegorica| 
[i. e., symbolical] elements ” in the poem, which he detines 
as follows: 

“First and most obvious is the figure of the pear! los 
in the grass, which, however, rapidly fades into a more 
literal manner of speaking, and, except for occasivnal 
epithets, has quite disappeared within the first three 
hundred lines. Secondly, once having associated the 
maiden with the gem through their common name, it is 
natural that even a poet who had no preference for alle- 
gory should come to feel some correspondence between the 
qualities of both which would impart, now and then, a 
certain allegorical cast to his work. Thus the pearl, which 
is used so lavishly in the poem as an embellishment, 
gathers a kind of latent symbolism from the qualities of 
her for whom it stands and with whom it is associated, 
and for the time being becomes a shining emblem of hier 
virtues. But any such emblematic result was perhaps 
reached unconsciously, or at any rate did not constitute an 
important part of the poet’s original design.” 


*It is important to note the passage which I have italicized. As 
a matter of fact, through these “ occasional epithets,” the symbolism 
of the pearl a girl never disappears from the poem; see above p. 
617 ff. 
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Now Dr. Osgood’s erudition is great, and he is well 
acquainted with medieval literature. His edition of The 
Pearl is most scholarly. Yet one cannot but quarrel with 
the personal conclusions he draws from the facts before 
him. I pass by now the assumption which he makes, like 
others before him,’ in complete contempt of evidence, that 
the heavenly maiden Pearl bore on earth the name Mar- 
garet, or, as Dr. Osgood learnedly argues,’ “ more likely 
Margery.” What I believe Dr. Osgood should have recog- 
nized, after the thorough study he made of the poem, is 
this—that the “ allegorical cast” (2. e., the symbolism) 
of the poem does not appear “ now and then” but per- 
vasively, wherever it could appear, from beginning to end 
of the work. We may safely assert that it is not in the 
least “a kind of latent symbolism,” and by no possibility 
could this “emblematic result” have been reached “ un- 
consciously.” How, in any case, can Dr. Osgood know 
that it “ did not constitute an important part of the poet’s 


original design”? Certainly, it seems to be absolutely 
fundamental. Take this away and the structure of the 
poem falls to pieces. On the other hand, take away the 
would-be “ personal references” and their absence is 
hardly noticeable. We are content to leave the reader to . 
decide whether he can agree with Dr. Osgood, who states 
(p. xxxiv) that the poet “ rather tends to avoid symbolism, 


even when it lies in his way”! 


*Usually first introducing it with a “perhaps,” or “ probably,” 
which is soon, however, lost sight of. 
*P. xxii; cf. xxxiii. On this point, see below, p. 652 f. 
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II. 


We now pass to allegory proper, which strictly shoulj 
be separated from symbolism. 

Was the pearl ever interpreted allegorically? To this 
question, the answer is: Yes, almost countless times. The 
allegorization naturally appears primarily in connection 
with “the pearl of great price” of Scripture parable 
(Matthew, x1, 45, 46)—which, it is important to re 
member, was present in the poet’s thought, as is plain 
from the following stanzas (61-62): 


“* Jesu called his meek disciples; 

He said no wight might win His realm, 

Save he come there as a child; 

else might he never come therein; 

but the harmless, the undefiled, and the true, 

with ne’er stain nor spot of sapping sin, 

when they come knocking at that place, 

quickly the gate shall be opened for them. 
There is the bliss that cannot fade, 
that the jeweller sought among all earth’s gems, 
and sold his all, both linen and wool, 
to purchase a spotless pearl. 


“*This spotless pearl, so dearly bought, 

for which the jeweller gave all his wealth, 

is like to the realm of heaven bright,’ 

so said the Father of earth and sea, 

‘for it is flawless, clear, and clean, 

round, without end, and winsome of cheer, 

and common to all that righteous be.’ 

And lo, ’twas set amidmost my breast. 
My Lord the Lamb that shed His blood, 
He set it there in token of peace. 
I rede thee to leave the world so mad, 
and purchase thy’ spotless pearl.” 


*Gollancz reads “this”; see however, Osgood’s edition. 
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It will be noticed first that this pearl of great price is 
‘dentified with the pearl on the maiden’s breast, and said 
to have been put there by the Lord “ in token of peace.” ' 
It indicates, further, “ the bliss that cannot fade” and it 
«is like the realm of heaven bright”; it is “‘ common to 
all that righteous were ”’—the reward of the faithful in 
heaven. Here is conscious allegory. The author gives 
deliberate assent to the method of the Church Fathers in 
allegorizing the plain statements of the Scripture text. 
He does not, to be sure, give all the allegorical interpre- 
tations of the passage. Why should he? He had clearly 
an embarrassment of choice, and perhaps gave more than 
was really wise; for Dr. Osgood and other critics find the 
interpretation “ somewhat confused.” 

On this passage Dr. Osgood has a learned and illumi- 
nating note which I should like to quote entire: 


“The poet’s interpretation ...may have been prompted chiefly 
by Albertus, Compendium Theolog. Veritatis, 2. 4, Opera, ed. Borg- 
net, 34. 42: ‘Coelum est corpus purum. . . essentia subtilissimum, 
incorruptibilitate solidissimum, quietate perspicuum, . . . ma- 
teria purissimum, figura sphericum ... Beatorum spiritum habi- 
taculum.’ Yet it seems to reflect faintly some of the medieval 
comments on this passage in Matthew. Augustine says the pearl 
represents Christ, or the love of one’s neighbor, or the supreme 
knowledge of the Word, which resembles a pearl in being ‘ purus 
et solidus et nusquam a se dissonans’ (cf. ]. 738); or finally it 
signifies ourselves, whom we reclaim by giving all things else in 
exchange (Quest. 17 in Matt., Migne, Patr. Lat., 35. 1371). In 
Jerome (Comm. in Matt., 2, 13. 45, Patr. Lat., 27. 98) it is knowl- 
edge of the Saviour, the sacrament of his passion, and the mystery 


*Cf. also Pearl, 951-2 where “Jerusalem” is said to mean 
“nothing else but City of God, or Sight of Peace.” 

* My colleague, Professor Josiah Royce, has recently written (Phi- 
losophy of Loyalty, 1908, p. 157): “ Let loyalty be your pearl of 
great price.” In the Assembly of Ladies, Loyalty was adorned 
“with grete perles’ful fine and orient.’’ See below, p. 659 f. 
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of the ressurection. In Gregory it is the sweetness of the heayon)y 
kingdom (Hom. in Evangelia, 11. 2). Cf. Thomas Aquinas, (aie; 
Aurea, tr. 1874, 2. 513. See Introd. p. xxxi. For their bearing 
upon this passage in the Introduction I add the following inte. 
pretations of the pearl: Christ, or the preaching of the Gospe) 
Chrysostom, Hom., 23, on Matt. 7. 6 and Hom., 4. 7, on Matt., 13, 
45; the eternal life, Petrus Chrysologus, Patr. Lat., 184, |). 
the Virgin (as frequently), Bernard, Patr. Lat., 184. 1009; in , 
homily attributed to him (Patr. Lat., 184, 1131) it is ‘ religiy 
sancta, pura, et immaculata’; in Rupert of Deutz (Patr. Lat., \\. 
1202) the pearls of the heavenly gates (Rev. 21. 21) are thie saints 
adorning the Church; Hugo of St. Victor (Patr. Lat., 176. 1159) 
says each gate is one pearl, ‘quoniam per unitatem fidei et puri. 
tatem’ the just enter heaven; at 1163, citing Matt., 13. 46 anj 
Gregory, he says, ‘Margarita vero mystice significat evangelicay 
doctrinam seu dulcetudinem celestis vite’; Albertus Magnus says 
it typifies those who enter into faith in the whiteness of all virtues, 
or are distinguished by one, ‘ut Abraham a fide, Lot ab hospitali. 
tate,’ ete. (Comm. in Apoc., 21. 21, ed. Borgnet, 38. 778); Bona- 
ventura says the pearl is the crown of every saint in heaven (cited 
1186 n.). In Gregory of Nazianzen the Trinity is a pear! | Patr, 
Gree., 36. 304); Ephrem the Syrian preceives in the pearl ‘ mysteries 
pertaining to the kingdom—in its brightness, Christ; in its pure. 
ness, his body; in its undividedness, the Truth’ (Select Works. ed. 
Morris, p. 84; cf. Albert S. Cook, Mod. Lang Notes, 20. 11s); 
again Ephrem, in a hymn on the death of children (Select Hyinys 
and Homilies, tr. H. Burgess, p. 14), says: ‘ Like pearls in diadems 
children are inserted in the kingdom.’ Cf. 2 n., and 1211 and n 
From this list may be found in general the sources of the inter. 
pretations in Usk’s Testament of Love, viz., the church visible 
(2. 12); or, as a woman’s name (Margaret), the pearl signifies 
grace, learning, or wisdom concerning Ged. This treatise is, of 
course, later than our poem” (pp. 82-83). 


- This valuable list might be considerably enlarged. 
According to Migne’s Index (219, p. 266) no less than 
twenty-three Church Fathers deal with the parable of the 
pearl of price and its significance. For example, Rabanus 
Maurus, Archbishop of Mainz (ce. 850), in his AJlegoria 
in Sacram Scripturam' and elsewhere indicates many 


1 Migne, exii, p. 996: “ Margarita est coeleste desiderium ut in 
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interpretations of the pearl. As is noted in The Book of 
the Pearl (p. 304), -Rabanus says that “ mystically, the 
pearl signifies the hope of the kingdom of heaven, or 
charity, and the sweetness of the celestial life. True, it 
was not among the twelve gems which adorned the breast- 
plate of the high priest of the Temple, symbolical of the 
twelve apostles. A Father of the Church—St. Augustine, 
we believe—explains this by saying that it was reserved 
for a more sacred office, that of representing Christ 
himself.” 

It does not need argument, then, to show that the pearl 
has been allegorized scores of times in scores of different 
ways. The amazing thing is, how much of the thought of 
the Church Fathers has been distilled in the poem before 
us. The pearl, for example, in the allegories of the 
Fathers represents 1. Christ; 2. the Virgin; 3. the saints; 
4. those who enter into faith in the whiteness of all 
virtues, or are distinguished by one; 5. supreme knowl- 


edge of the Word; 6. the resurrection; 7. the eternal 
life; 8. the crown of every saint in heaven; 9. mysteries 
pertaining to the kingdom; 10. wisdom concerning God; 
11. gospel teaching; 12. sweetness of the celestial life: 
13. love of one’s neighbor; 14. purity; 15. grace; 16. 
truth; 17. “religio sancta, pura et immaculata ”; 18. “ our- 
selves, whom we reclaim by giving all else in exchange,” 


Evangelio: ‘Inventa una pretiosa margarita,’ id est, concepto in 
mente desiderio coelesti. Per margaritas spiritualia sacramenta, 
ut in Evangelio: ‘ne mittatis margaritas vestras ante porcos,’ id 
est, interna mysteria non committatis immundis. Per margaritas 
homines justi, ut in Apocalypsi: ‘Duodecim margaritae, duodecim 
portae,’ quod homines sancti per fidem apostolorum, aditum habent 
ad regnum coeleste. Per margaritas deliciae terrenae, ut in Apoca- 
lypsi: ‘Mulier erat ornata margaritis,’ quod fallacia hujus saeculi 
terrenis deliciis nitet.” 
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ete. Any reader of The Pearl will recognize how imuch 
this manner of thought is present in the poem.’ Even jy 
places where the memory does not at once suggest the 
similarity, it will be seen to appear, as é. g., in no, 5, 
“supreme knowledge of the Word.” This interpretation 
by St. Augustine is due to the fact that it resembles the 
pearl because it is “ purus et solidus et nusquam a x 


1The thought of the author is like that of St. Bernard, who, for 
example, writes in a sermon just before one on the Assumption (De 
diversis sermo, XXxvI1): “Quis enim coelibem vitam vitam coel. 
estem et angelicam dicere vereatur? Aut quod in resurrectione 
futuri sunt omnes electi, quomodo non jam nune estis sicut angelj 
dei in coelo a nuptiis penitus abstinentes? Amplectimini, fratres, 
pretiossimam margaritam, amplectimini sanctimonium vitae, qui 
vos efficit sanctorum similes et domesticos dei, dicente scriptura: 
Incorruptio facit prorimum deo. Ita ergo non vestro quidem merito 
sed gratia dei estis, quod estis: quod ad castitatem et sanctimoniam 
spectat, angeli quidem terreni aut [potius] coeli cives sed interim 
in terra peregrini; quam diu enim sumus in [hoc] corpore, pere- 
grinamur [a domino].” There is a literal translation in Old French, 
e. g.,: “ Frere, teniz chiere ceste preciose mergerie, estranniz vos a 
sainte vie, car ille vos fait semblanz as sains et as amins de deu,” 
ete. (Alfred Schulze, Predigten des H. Bernhard in altfranz. Ucber- 
tragung, Tiibingen, 1894, p. 333). 

Compare, for example, the following passages in The Pearl: 


(a) “For meek are all that dwell near Him” (404). 
(b) “May he grant us to be His ‘homely hyne’” 

(servants of His house, “ domesticos Dei”) (1211-2). 
(c) “I rede thee, forsake the mad world 

and purchase thy pearl immaculate” (743-4). 

“ But knowest thou mortal anywhere, 

be he ever so holy in his prayers, 

that hath ne’er forfeited in somewise 

the meed of heaven so bright? 

And aye more often, the older they grow, 

have thy left the right and have wrought amiss; 

mercy and grace must pilot them; 

the grace of God is great enough” (st. 52). 
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dissonans,” with which compare what is said in stanza 62 
of the poem, as quoted above (p. 632).' 


:Qur author was likewise familiar with secular allegories. In my 
previous article (pp. 182 ff.), I pointed out how much he was in- 
debted to the Roman de la Rose, one of the very few works to 
which he refers directly in any of his poems. Professor Gollancz 
has since written (Camb. Hist., 1, 321): “While the main part 
of the poem is a paraphrase of the closing chapters of the Apoca- 
lypse and the parable of the vineyard, the poet’s debt to The Ro- 
maunt [of the Rose] is noteworthy, more particularly in the descrip- 
tion of the wonderful land through which the dreamer wanders; 
and it ean be traced here and there throughout the poem, in the 
personification of Pearl as Reason, in the form of the colloquy, in 
the details of dress and ornament, in many a characteristic word, 
phrase and reference; ‘the river from the throne,’ in the Apoca- 
lypse, here meets ‘the waters of the wells’ devised by Sir Mirth 
for the garden of the Rose. From these two sources, The Book 
of Revelation, with its almost romantic glamour, and The Romaunt 
of the Rose, with its almost oriental allegory, are derived much of 
the wealth and brilliancy of the poem. The poet’s fancy revels in 
the richness of the heavenly and the earthly paradise; but his 
fancy is subordinated to his earnestness and intensity.” 

Even Dr. Osgood admits (p. xiv) that our author employed “ the 
style and machinery ” of the Roman and that he was familiar with 
and felt “a certain comradeship in his art” with “the many four- 
teenth century imitators of the Roman”—such as Baudouin de 
Condé and his son Jean, Watriquet de Couvin, Guillaume de Ma- 
chault, Froissart, Deschamps, Langland, and Chaucer. He remarks, 
however (p. xvi): “Not one of the personifications of abstract 
qualities, whose speeches constitute by far the chief part of the 
Roman and its kind, is distinctly present in The Pearl.’’ Why, we 
may ask, should they be “distinctly present’? The poet did not 
plan for them to appear and speak. Yet note that the dreamer was 
pierced by Love-Danger (1. 11; ef. 250); Reason tried to make 
peace in his heart (52); Kind of Christ shewed him comfort (55; 
ef. Kind in Langland); and he reflects on Fortune (129; cf. Boe- 
thius, Bk. 11). Note also st. 63: 


“Thy beauty ne’er from Nature came; 
Pygmalion painted ne’er thy face; 
Nor Aristotle, with all his lore, 
Ne’er told of the properties of thy kind.” 
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Had the poet any allegorical idea in his mind aboye 
all others? Arguing from the likenessof the poem in there 
and phraseology to various medieval English works 
Maidenhood, Love-Rune, Holy Maidenhood, Life of St. May. 
garet, etc.), I suggested in my previous article (pp. 169 #.) 
that, while Pearl was protean in symbolism, she was aljy¢ 
all the emblem of Clean Maidenhood. I can only refer 
the reader to that article for the full illustration of tha 
hypothesis. I confess that I am not now so much cop- 
cerned to establish any particular allegorical teaching 
dominating the poem, as to obtain recognition of the fact 
that many sorts of allegorical suggestion are present in it, 
that the Pearl is a representative of the Brides of the Lamb, 
a representative of “the sweetness of the celestial life.” 
The author pictured her life in paradise in the hope of 
making clear what is the real pearl of price which we 
should all seek. But, nevertheless, he mentions no others 
than virgins in Heaven, and “ clean maidenhood ” is to 
him an absorbing theme. Let scholars agree or not with 
my hypothesis about Pearl as primarily an emblem of 
chastity, they should not therefore deny the interweaving 
of allegory in the poem—such mystical allegory as was 
sanctioned and set forth by Christian writers during cen- 
turies previous to our poet’s time, and was held worthy 
of acceptation then; for to do so is to misapprehend the 
purpose, plan, and potency of the work. 

On the other hand, I regard as too purely subjective to 
be worth while such efforts at individualistic interpreta- 
tions of the poem as the following by Dr. Osgood: 


“Lastly, The Pearl may be considered allegorical somewhat as 
Dante’s pilgrimage or Sartor Resartus is, in certain aspects, alle- 
gorical. Under the concrete and at least partly imaginary form of 
the dream lies a serious, almost prosaic, experience, familiar to all 
men of high spiritual aspiration. In early or middle life they often 
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seem to themselves to have achieved real wisdom, and to have laid 
hold upon the truth. But a sudden shift of fortune, or stroke of 
grief, destroys both faith and creed. Then comes the bitter and 
violent reaction, sueceeded by indifferentism; but by slow degrees 
the ugly visitation becomes transformed and idealized, until it is 
the means of entering a new life of true wisdom and peace.” 


My desire has not been to read new possible meanings into 
the poem, in sympathy with our modern individualism, 
but simply to bring the light of medizval conceptions to 
bear upon and elucidate the thought of a poem which is 
distinctly a product of its time. 

Dr. Osgood contends (p. xxxiv) that because the poet 
does not say that his poem was allegorical, it could not 
have been; yet, as we have seen, he undertakes himself to 
define certain “ allegorical elements” and invents new 
ones, which the poet failed even to “ hint at.” 

He contends further that “ virginity is only one of many 
interpretations of the pearl, and that it could never have 
been assumed by the poet to be the obvious, traditional 
one” (p. xxxif). I agree entirely that there were many 
interpretations of the pearl. Indeed, I go farther and 
say that a learned man of the fourteenth century was so 
used to interpretations of the pearl that the word could 
hardly be mentioned without a great many rising to his 
memory instantly. And anyone then who wrote or read 
a poem entitled The Pearl would expect the treatment to 
be allegorical. He would not, however, expect the author 
of a poem to include a list of all previous or possible 
interpretations of the word, but only such as the poet chose 
to emphasize at that particular time for a particular pur- 
pose. Only a dull writer would need, or desire, to accom- 
pany his poem with a “key” to its meaning. It strikes 
one as ludicrous to have the author of the Dispute between 
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Mary and the Cross’ explain at the end of his poem thy 
the situation he presented was only the “ fantasy of , 
clerk,” that, as a matter of fact, no wooden cross ever 
spoke. It would have been easy to make an assertion thy; 
the cross spoke, which the credulous might readily have a. 
cepted, as any one who reads the legends of the Huy 
Rood then current is aware.” 

Richard de Bury gives us a good example of multiple 
allegory in the first chapter of his Philobiblon (written 
e. 1345): 


“O Books, who alone are liberal and free, who give to all who 
ask of you and enfranchise all who serve you faithfully! by how 
many thousand types are ye commended to learned men in the 
Scriptures given us by inspiration of God! For ye are the minds 
of profoundest wisdom, to which the wise man sends his son that 
he may dig out treasures: Prov. u. Ye are the wells of living 
waters, which father Abraham first digged, Isaae digged again, 
and which the Philistines strive to fill up: Gen. xxvi. Ye are 
indeed the most delightful ears of corn, full of grain, to be rubbed 
only by apostolic hands, that the sweetest food may be produced for 
hungry souls: Matt. xm. Ye are the golden pots in which manna 
is stored, and rocks flowing with honey, nay, combs of honey, most 
plenteous udders of the milk of life, garners ever full; ye are the 
tree of life and the fourfold river of Paradise, by which the human 
mind is nourished, and the thirsty intellect is watered and refreshed. 
Ye are the ark of Noah and the ladder of Jacob, and the troughs 
by which the young of those who look therein are coloured; ye are 
the stones of testimony and the pitchers holding the lamps of 
Gideon, the serip of David, from which the smoothest stones are 
taken for the slaying of Goliath. Ye are the golden vessels of the 
temple, the arms of the soldiers of the Church with which to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked, fruitful olives, wines of 
Engadi, fig-trees that are never barren, burning lamps always to be 
held in readiness—and all the noblest comparisons of Scripture may 
be applied to books, if we choose to speak in figures.” 


1EKTS., 1. 
*Cf. EETS., 46. 
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Here, to be sure, are only a score of “noble com- 
parisons ” by way of example from the Scriptures—not 
the “ many thousand ” that the author declares he might 
have given. But they are surely enough to show the dis- 
position to manifold and accumulated allegory on the part 
of a fourteenth-century Englishman acquainted with 
Seripture if he “ chose to speak in figures.” “ Figures of 
the truth” is the happy phrase the Psalmist applied to 
this sort of writing. Fourteenth-century Christian writers 
were exceedingly prone to present “ figures of the truth,” 
and before them the “ pearl of great price” had been 
numberless times interpreted allegorically. A  pedant 
then might have collected many of these as I recently have 
done myself. Fortunately, the author of The Pearl was 
no pedant. It is a marvel how skilfully he adheres to a 
single conception. He does not attempt to give all the 
possible, or all the traditional, interpretations of the 
“figure” of the pearl, but only such as centred on the 
thought that was uppermost in his mind. Let us be grate- 
ful for the poet’s power of artistic elimination and con- 
centration. Let us be grateful that he did not feel the 
necessity of exploiting his erudition. 

Mr. Coulton thinks it past belief that I could persuade 
myself that the subject of The Pearl is “ merely an abstract 
virtue which never existed in the flesh.” “ Just think,” 
he says, “of an abstract virtue as lost through her own 
death and decay.” If the Pearl were “simply maiden- 
hood, how could the author’s lost maidenhood (!) now be 
safe in heaven.” It is hard to be patient with this sort 
of criticism, and it does not need a reply. 

One cannot but wonder, however, what Mr. Coulton 
thinks of the Romance of the Rose. There is the figure of 
a beautiful maiden, Rose, who is described with life-like 
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detail; but she is a mere symbol. Now, imagine a lover 
wanting to kiss a symbol! And think of a lady being 
surrounded by allegorical abstractions which keep hier 
lover from his desires. Treat the Rose as allegorical, anq 
Mr. Coulton must needs tell you, if he is consistent, thar 
you are talking “ sheer nonsense.” Well, nobody can prove 
that Guillaume de Lorris did not actually love a girl name 
Rose and struggle to possess her. Yet, after all, we have 
perhaps been well-advised in ignoring the possibility, and 
concentrating our attention on the fact that Guillaume 
undertook to write an allegory of love in general, and a 
didactic treatise on the Art of Love, an Ars Amandi.' 

Thomas de Hales, in his Love-Rune, a poem similar in 
many features to The Pearl, writes to a young lady of 
the abstract virtue “ maidenhood” as a gem surpassing 
many others (actual gems, which he names) that would 
keep her “sweeter than any spice,” if she guarded it 
“under her hem,” and would bring her “ into the bliss 
of paradise,” while this very gem was shining bright “ in 
the bower of heaven.” The author of the fourteenth 
century poem Clean Maidenhood says that if any gir! 
should set the abstract virtue “ maidenhood ” in “ a sweet 
love-ring ” she would shine forever as bright as the sun; 
also, that the Lord loved “ maidenhood ” to “ dwell near 
Ilim.” The author of the homily Holy Maidenhood say; 
that “ Zion, the high tower of Jerusalem . . . betokeneth 
maidenhood ” while remarking at the same time that 
“ maidenhood is queen of heaven.” Such facts as these 
it is well to bear in mind when questioning the reasonable- 
ness of the medieval poem before us. 

There is evidently nothing in the least surprising in the 
fact that symbolism and allegory are omnipresent in 7he 


*See E. Langlois, Origines et Sources du R. de la R., Paris, 1891. 
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Pearl. The surprising thing would be if they were not 
there. My readers may have balked at putting a single 
definite name, Maidenhood, Virginity, or Chastity, to 
that of which Pearl is the emblem. I would not urge 
the matter; for names are not of much significance in a 
case like this. Any reader may determine for himself 
which, if any, particular “ figure of the truth ” dominated 
the author’s thought. But surely he cannot have such 
obseure Vision as not to see any “ figures” in the poem. 

In the Legend of Good Women Chaucer wrote of the 


flower Marguerite: 


“Hele and honour 
To trouthe of womanhede and to this flour 
That berth our alder pris in figuringe” (298 ff.). 


Professor Macaulay has recently pointed out ' quite rightly 
that the expression “in figuringe” in the last line is 
equivalent to “in figure.” The line means: “ That dis- 
plays the glory of us all in a figure or emblem.” “It is 
not that the daisy surpasses all women in external beauty, 
but it is an emblem of their spiritual graces, of purity 
and of truth.” 

“Unlike other gems, the pearl comes to us perfect and 
beautiful, direct from the hand of nature. Other precious 
stones receive careful treatment from the lapidary, and 
owe much to his art. The pearl, however, owes nothing 
to man. Perhaps this has much to do with the senti- 
ments we cherish for it. It touches us with the same 
sense of simplicity and sweetness as the mountain daisy 
or the wild rose. It is absolutely a gift of nature on 
which man cannot improve.” 

“ Nature has many instances of the humble and lowly 


* Notes on Chaucer, in Mod. Lang. Review, tv (1908), p. 19. 
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raised to high degree, but none more strikingly beautify! 
than this. One of the lowest of earth’s creatures, suffer. 
ing a misfortune, furnishes a wonderful lesson upon the 
uses of pain and adversity by converting its affliction into 
a precious gem symbolical of all that is pure and beautiful, 
As written by a forgotten poet: ‘ Forasmuch as the pearl 
is a product of life, which from an inward trouble and 
from a fault produces purity and perfection, it is pre. 
ferred; for in nothing does God so much delight as in 
tenderness and lustre born of trouble and repentance,’ 
As the great [fourteenth-century] Persian poet Hatiz says: 


‘Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the wound that brings thee woe.’” 


“ No Oriental divinity, no object of veneration has been 
without this ornament; no poetical production has lacked 
this symbol of purity and chastity. 


91 


IV. 


We now come to a discussion of the question which seems 
to be of chief interest to modern critics, namely, the auto- 
biographical element in the poem. Is The Pearl an elegy 
deliberately written by a father to commemorate the death 
of a little daughter of his own? To be sure, the poet does 
not say that it was; he never refers to the child he represents 
himself as seeing in a vision as his or anybody’s child; 
nor does the child in heaven refer to the dreamer as her 
or anybody’s father. But ought we to pay any attention 
to this? Must not the child have been his own? We, in 


*Quotations from Kunz and Stevenson, Book of the Pearl, pp. 
305, 47, 3. 
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our own age, should enjoy the poem more if it were a 
strictly “personal” elegy. Must it not have been ? 

“ What a poet does not reveal in elegy should surprise 
nobody,” says Dr. Osgood (p. xxxiv); and so, provided 
there is nothing at all revealed, we have carte blanche to 
imagine what we like and to insist that it is true. “ Elegy 
is generally reticent,” continues Dr. Osgood, ‘ and especi- 
ally so in the utterance of grief and struggle of so private 
a nature as that intimated in The Pearl.” To be sure, 
there does not seem to be anything so essentially ‘* private ” 
about a man’s losing his daughter that if he were to under- 
take to write “‘ what is obviously an elegy ” about the situa- 
tion, he should never mention the fact that he ever had 
a daughter. But let that be. There is no limit to the 
“intimations ” any seeker may discover in an imaginative 
work to suit himself. Professor Gollancz, for example, 
finds in our poem, at one time an intimation of the poet’s 
domestic unhappiness due to an unfaithful wife, at another 
an intimation of the fact that Pearl was the poet’s “* love- 
child ” by some other unnamed woman. Miss Mead finds 
in a line saying that princes delight to set the gem pearl 
in pure gold a “tender” intimation that the girl Pearl 
had golden hair; while Dr. Osgood thinks the same words 
intimate that the poet “may have provided costly sepul- 
ture for the child.” Dr. Osgood finds ‘ prophetieally but 
faintly” in the opening lines a “ note of peace and tri- 
umph,” though these contain nothing but a description of 
a stone. Translating a passage which seems to mean only 
“T lack pearls” by “I am undone with sin,’ ! he had 
an intimation that The Pearl “ opens shadowed recesses 
of a struggling soul, unpenetrated with light of heaven, 
and dismal with the echoes of a bootless plaint. Here and 


*See below, p. 663, n. 
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there, out of the gloom, grins the hideous face of sony 
past sin, some nameless fear, of depression, loneliness, an 
despair.” He had a further intimation that the poe’: 
“emotional experiences had been self-centred,” but tha; 
“a serious, almost prosaic experience, familiar to all mney 
of high spiritual aspiration is “ figured in The Pearl,” * 
Professor Gollancz, who with many others, had an inti- 
mation that Pearl was an only child,* had this private 
intimation that “ with the loss of his Pearl a blight seem: 
to have fallen on the poet’s life, and poetry seems gradually 
to have lost its charm for him.” * (Let the word “ seems” 
be thrice underlined, since the idea is grasped out of 
pure air!) ‘ Cleanness and Patience,” he adds, * were 
written probably ® some few years after Pearl; and the 
numerous references in those two poems to the sea woul 
lead one to infer that the poet may have weathered the 
fierce tempests "he describes. His wanderings may have 
brought him even to the holy city whose heavenly proto- 
type he discerned in the visionary scenes of Pear] *— 
“Glosyng is a full glorious thing, certeyn! ” 

I have already shown that the general predisposition 
to regard the poem as first and foremost a personal elegy 
has been based in part on misunderstandings and wrong 
translations of the opening stanza; that, furthermore, the 
poem from beginning to end is insistently symbolieal, with 
an interweaving of allegory; and that, as for the author, 


1 Introduction to translation, pp. xvi, xii. 

?See above, p. 638 f. 

* Miss Jewett speaks of the poem (p. x) as “ the lament of a father 
for a little, long-lost daughter.” 

* Camb. Hist., 1, 331. 

The probability is exactly the opposite, if one may judge from 
progress in the poet’s art; see my previous article, p. 165, and 
Osgood, edition, p. xlix. For further intimations to Professor Gol- 
lancz, see p. 672, n. 2. 
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“souning in moral vertu was his speche.” The most 
casual reader will recognize that the poet is a careful, 
painstaking artist, that he uses an exceedingly complicated 
metre, and that his werk is very elaborate in structure.’ 
Finally, no one will deny that he would not have written 
as he did, had it not been for the particular vogue of 
various literary devices favored in his day and used innu- 
merable times as the induction to, or vehicle of, allegory— 
such as the dream, the vision, and the debate. 

In The Pearl the plan of the poet is to represent himself 
as falling asleep in a beautiful garden, under the sensuous 
influences of singing birds and fragrant flowers, by way 
of induction to an imaginary vision of a little child, first 
in the earthly and later in the heavenly paradise. In the 
mouth of this little child, he arranged to place instruction, 
to be elicited by the dreamer in dialogue, regarding the 
condition of maidens like her, Brides of the Lamb, in 
heaven, an interpretation of the parable of the vineyard 
in its relation to the much-vexed controversy of the time 
on good works vs. grace as a means of gaining eternal 
rewards, and a description of the New Jerusalem, after 
the fashion of the Apocalypse. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone acquainted with 
medieval literature and familiar with the very numerous 
dream-poems, vision-poems, debates, and allegories of di- 
vers sorts current in the fourteenth century, could think 
of these features of the poem as anything more than con- 
ventions which a fourteenth-century poet would most 
naturally have employed as a means of presenting his 
thought, and which, in the case of the author of The Pearl, 
were altogether suitable to his theme. Yet, Dr. Osgood 


*To Miss Mead the poem is “simple indeed as a little child” 
(p. xviii). 
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inclines to think that even the dream may be no device, 
He ealls it a “ device” (p. xiv) and was aware of inny. 
merable parallels; + but he suggests, nevertheless, that th. 
poet may have had “an actual dream which comforted 
him in his grief and which he elaborated into his poem” 
(p. xvii). Now, who can deny this? Is it therefore 
true? Dr. Osgood points out that the author adopts 4 
“curious practice of fourteenth-century poets,” that of 
dating the poem: the author says (as we have seen *) that 
his dream occurred “in August in a high season,” i. ¢,, 
doubtless, about the day of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
“The appropriateness of the date of this feast to the 
theme of the poem is obvious,” says Dr. Osgood ; but stil] 
he suggests that this may be the day of the “ actual dream,” 
or “ the date of the poet’s conception of his work.” When 


the dreamer fell asleep, he heard a “sweet song.”® 


*In his own words (p. xivf.): “The device of the sleep and the 
vision in field or wood was put to a great variety of uses in the 
fourteenth century. Besides the traditional use as the setting for 
a love-poem or for the praise of women, it was also employed in 
allegory of a moral or homiletic cast; in parables, dits and contes; 
in satire, both political and ecclesiastical; in eulogy; in poems 
treating a combination of these themes; and finally, as in The 
Pearl and Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, in elegy.” 

? See above, p. 616, n, 2. 

*Cf. Boccaccio’s Eclogue (1. 38): “Quos insuper audio cantus,” 
ete. We wonder if the birds of the earthly paradise took a similar 
interest in him and dictated his poem. 


“ For, quen pose brydde; her wynge; bete, 
pay songen wyth a swete asent; 
So gracios gle coupe no mon gete 
As here & se her adubbement” (93 ff.). 


Think of the rapture (“ gracios gle”) of composition! 

With The Pearl one might well compare the opening and ending 
of the Anglo-Saxon Be Domes Dege, a translation of the De Dic 
Judicii, ascribed to Bede (ed. Lumby, EETS., 65). 
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“This,” says Dr. Osgood (p. xvii, n.), “seems to desig- 
nate The Pearl itself or at least the part from 1]. 61 on,” 
“or at least the poet’s first conception of it” (p. 55)! 
Now, inasmuch as no one can prove that the author 
had not an “actual dream,” no one can prove that it did 
not oceur just at the obvious time. And if we dispose of 
this mist of an “ actual dream,” it does not matter much 
what one thinks of the autobiographical element implied 
in the alternative, that it was the date of “the poet’s con- 
ception of his work.” If it is pleasing for any one to think 
so, let him think so. There is in any case no gainsaying 
the possibility. But somehow we fancy that when a poet 
dated his poem (as was the custom in his age) by dating 
the event of his poem, a would-be dream, at the most 
suitable time of the year for him to have had that dream, 
or to have conceived the scheme of imagining that he had 
a dream at that particular time, he knew what he was 
about. Without inquiring too closely into that “ sweet 
song’ that the dreamer heard in his dream (which means 
“ The Pearl itself, or at least the part from |. 61 on,” “ or 
at least the poet’s first conception of it”), or discussing 
whether or no the author was another Sigurth, or a Cied- 
mon, or a@ Halbjorn Hali, or some other supernaturally- 
aided, legendary person—we might go the whole way at 
onee. Why not state, with the calm dignity of assurance 
which is based on the impossibility of denial—not simply 
that the poet had a young daughter called by the suitable 
name Margery, who appropriately died at the age when it 
was suitable for the argument he wished to advance, and 
that her mother and all other relatives and friends were 
conveniently got rid of in some unexplained way, and 
that, at the most appropriate time of the year for it to 
happen, he dreamt a dream, or it came to him to say that 
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he dreamt a dream, in which he heard his poem sy, 
as a “ sweet song ”’—but also that he saw in the aforesgj) 
dream just what he says he saw, in its perfection ,; 
suitability for an artistic setting, and listened while hj: 
dear Pearl narrated for him the parable of the vineyar), 
and showed him paradise. He might have, of course— 
one sees strange things in dreams, and sometimes one’. 
dreams have a strange likeness to the thing one wants +) 
dream, or have heard that others have dreamt. Ir j: 
really appalling to what pleasurable lengths of possibility 
the argument would lead. Surely, it ought to be appar 
ent to every scholar not only that the dream is a device, 
the place is a device, and the date is a device, but als, 
that the things seen and the way they are seen, and thy 
words that are spoken, are fashioned artistically, with 
deliberate care, for a thoughtful purpose. 

It is evident that, given the convention of the setting, 
and general “ machinery,” the very minimum of personal 
relationship between the dreamer and the maiden is estab: 
lished. All that the poet says is that, alone at night, he 
laments having lost his pearl, and that the contrast is 
great between her condition and his, for he remains behind, 
pensive, despairing, desolate, a joyless jeweller, while she 
is happy, without anxiety or strife, in paradise. The poet 
might have represented the maiden as his daughter—as 1 
poetic device, to add interest to the poem, without any 
foundation in fact; but he does not even do that. One 
cannot affirm that The Pearl is even an imaginary vision 
of a “father” without going beyond the information in 
the text. 

Great stress is laid by most of those who seek first and 
foremost “ personal allusions” in the poem, on the state- 
ments made by the dreamer when he first catches sight 
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of Pearl beyond the marvellous mere, sitting at the foot 
of a crystal cliff: “ I knew her well, I had seen her ere,” ' 
and “long I gazed upon her there,—the longer, I knew 
her more and more” (st. 14). But any one acquainted 
with medieval literature should know that this is a mere 
eonvention.2 I need not repeat what I wrote in my article 
on this point (pp. 177 ff.), but shall simply ask the reader’ 
to consider, by way of example, the appearance of a beau- 
tiful lady to Boethius in his mute distress, and how he 
came gradually to recognize in her his nurse Philosophy, 
who had come from on high to comfort him and give him 
good instruction ; or the appearance of the “lady of lovely 
countenance’ in the Vision of Piers Plowman who de- 
seended from a cliff and addressed the dreamer gently as 
“Son ”:% only gradually did he come to know her as 
Holy Chureh, who had received him first and taught him 
the Faith, and whom he had vowed to love faithfully while 
his life should last. Many an allegorical visitant who 
came to comfort and counsel a lonely man was thus repre- 
sented as having been known to him before, but not at 
first recognized when she appeared under such strange 
conditions. In The Pearl, the maiden who approached the 
dreamer bore in physical form no likeness at all to the little 
child whom the author represents himself as having lost. 
She was in symbolical raiment, covered with pearls, with 


*Miss Mead (p. xxi) calls this a “ pregnant phrase.” 

* Of course, to use a convention is not necessarily to be “ conven- 
tional”; ef. Osgood, edition, p. lv. 

*In Sir David Lyndesay’s First Buke of the Monarchy, the poet 
hegs the venerable man Experience, who appears to him in a dream, 
to give him, “a desolate man,” counsel. The old man does so, but 
first rebukes him for desiring the impossible. 


“Thou art a great fool, Son, said he, 
Things to desire which may not be” (359). 
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a crown of pearl, with a pearl at her breast, in gleaming 
white attire, fully mature—and a most accomplished ¢. 
pounder of the verities of the Christian religion. By 1, 
possibility could the dreamer have recognized her as any 
infant, less than two years old, whom he had known “ 
earth. In saying, then, that the longer he looked at hey 
the more he knew her, he is, in all probability, simply 
borrowing a feature from earlier allegorical vision |i. 
erature. 

The feature of the child’s maturity after death is para. 
leled in Boceaccio’s eclogue Olympia, which, as I tried 1 
show in my previous article (pp. 203 ff.), stands in par. 
ticularly close relationship to The Pearl, being probably 
the starting-point of our poet’s conception. Dr. Osgood, 
who agrees (p. xxxv) that the latter is indebted to Boceae- 
cio, writes on this point as follows (p. xxv): “ Chrono- 
logical facts seem to show that Violante’s [7. e., Olympia’s} 
maturity in the vision is not that which she would have 
attained at the time of the vision had she lived, but merely 
a concession for sake of verisimilitude in the dialogue. 
The case may have been similar in The Pearl. Or very 
likely the reason in both eases may have been theological.” 
Dr. Osgood’s quotations from St. Augustine in support of 
his last statement are important. Pearl’s maturity is also 
a convention. 

Boceaccio pictures his dead child as “ ea in etate in qua 
morientes celestes effici cives credimus ”—and, he adds: 
“et ideo ex Violante dum viveret, mortuam celestam, id 
est Olympiam, voco.” Boceaccio, then, changed the name 
of his child from Violante to Olympia because she had 
become celestial. Surely, this should make cautious those 
who imagine (and nearly everybody is practically certain 
about it) that Pearl on earth was called Margaret, or 
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Marguerite, or Margery; for Pearl is the same sort of 
celestial name as Olympia.'’ We remember St. Aldhelm’s 
description of maidens as “ Margarite Christi, paradisi 
gemmie.” Quite as good a case, however, might be made 
out for “ Rose” as the girl’s name on earth, if she really 
must be given one. We recall that in the first speech she 
makes to the dreamer, in reply to his question: “ Art thou 
my pearl,” ete., she says: 


“*twas but a Rose that thou didst lose, 
that bloomed and withered, as nature bade; 
through the casket’s grace, that held it secure, 
now ‘tis proved a Pear] of price” (st. 23). 


And later he says: “ My pearl, thou art so rich, so 
radiant a rose” (76). Rose was the name of an English 
maiden in the twelfth century, to whom Hilarius, a disciple 
of Abelard, wrote a poem,” and it must have been popular 
as a maiden’s name in England in the fourteenth century, 
if only because of its connection with the Virgin Mary or 
the suggestion of the Romance of the Rose. But this gues- 


* Of. Lydgate, Reason and Sensualty, ll. 665 ff.: 


“Th’ orient, which ys so bryght 
And ecasteth forth so clere a lyght 
Betokeneth in especiall 
Things that be celestial, 
And things, as I kan diffyne 
That be verrely dyvyne.” 


There is much in the setting of this poem that reminds one of The 
Pearl. The author “ expouns ” the “ heavenly empress ” Nature, who 
appears to him in a vision. 

? Hilarii Versus et Ludi, 1838, p. 13, “ Ad Roseam”: “ Nomen 
tuum signat rosam,—et ecce virginitas.” 

On the use of the name Rose in literature before the Roman de 
la Rose, see E. Langlois, Origines et Sources du R. de la R., Paris, 
1891, pp. 40 ff. 
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sing is futile, except to emphasize that there is no shred of 
evidence to prove that, if Pearl ever had flesh and booq 
on earth, she was called Margaret, or Marguerite, o 
Margery. 

It has been argued that if Boecaccio’s poem was really 
inspired by the loss of a daughter, and if the author of 
The Pearl got his suggestion from Boccaccio, then our 
poet’s experience, like Boccaccio’s, must also have been 
actual.! But this does not in the least follow, and all 
probabilities point to the reverse. In the first place, the 
eclogue is full of personal facts, openly stated,? and Olym- 
pia always addresses the dreamer as her father, while he 
repeatedly calls her daughter—in glaring contrast to the 
complete vagueness of T’he Pearl. In the second place, 
while no one can deny the possibility of a similar inspi- 
ration repeating itself from a similar cause, the probability 
is much greater that a second work along lines already 
indicated is primarily due to literary suggestion. It is 
well known that poems which may have had some personal 
reason for their composition, have been imitated simply 
as poems, without any such basis of inception. A good 
example occurs in the Marguerite-poems of the fourteenth 
eentury.* In Machaut’s Dit de la Marguerite we may 
have, under the figure of the flower Marguerite, the daisy, 
explicit praise of a lady named Marguerite, who was a 
mistress of Pierre de Lusignan, King of Cyprus. But the 
fact that this poem was a success, not that there may have 
been other Marguerites, or other ladies who might imagine 
themselves to be hinted at in poems where a beautiful Mar- 


* Coulton, Mod. Lang. Review, mm, 43; ef. Gollanez, Camb. Hist., 
1, 323. 

?See my article, p. 214. 

*See J. L. Lowes, Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass., x1x, 593 ff.; xx, 749 ff. 
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muerite Was praised, led to the subsequent cult of the daisy 
and the further composition of poems on the subject by 
Machaut’s disciples, Froissart and Deschamps. The style 
of the poem simply became a literary mode, and the sym- 
bolism of the daisy was perpetuated without inevitable 
“ personal impulse.” Had it not been for this mode, we 
should probably not have the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, in praise of Alcestis, under whose conven- 
tional semblance certain critics are ill content not to be 
permitted to see a faithful portrait of Queen Anne.! 

But is there any straw of evidence for the autobio- 
graphical theory to which we moderns, who long so much 
for assurance on this point, can clutch with reliance? The 
longer we study the matter, the clearer it becomes that our 
wish only was father to the thought. Yet, in truth, there 
is one straw—one line of the poem—to which all who be- 
lieve the work to be strictly elegiac finally cling for justi- 
fication of their point of view: “ Ho wat} me nerre Pen 
aunte or nece” (233). “This and other personal allu- 
sions in the poem,” says Dr. Osgood, “ admit of no alle- 
gorical interpretation, and could only obscure and obstruct 
the poet’s intention had he been writing allegory.” The 
“ other personal allusions,” which Dr. Osgood indicates, are 
ll. 1-60 (we have seen how “ personal ” they are) ; ll. 373- 
380 (which we shall presently discuss, pp. 662 ff. below) ; 
and |. 743: “T rede thee forsake the mad world ”’ (on which 
see the comment in a note below ”). 


*Mr. Coulton says that “for the daisy [Chaucer] has a love 
so tender, so intimate, that it is difficult not to suspect under the 
flower some unknown Marguerite of flesh and blood” (Chaucer and 
his England, London, 1908, p. 112). 

*This remark of the maiden to the dreamer, Dr. Osgood thinks 
personal enough to argue from it that the poet was not an eccle- 
siastic. “She would,” he says, “hardly have given [this advice] 
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It should be said first that no one to my knowledge hy 
ever tried to give these lines an “ allegorical interpre: 
tion’; all that I at any rate have contended is that they, 
as well as other parts of the structure and “ machinery” 
of the poem, need not be taken with literal exactness 
a revelation on the part of the author that the Pear! of 
his vision was his own dead daughter. But if the line 
quoted is to be taken literally and regarded as significaur, 
positive, autobiographical evidence, outweighing all the 
emphatic negative evidence, of relationship, we should se 
exactly what inference may be drawn from it. 

Mr. Coulton! seems to think the passage unimportant. 


if he had already forsaken it” [the world]! But, obviously, this 
is to introduce into a general phrase a particular meaning not 
intended. We read in Matthew x1x, 29, in the very passage where 
Jesus relates the parable of the vineyard, which occupies so large 
a part of The Pearl: “ And every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my name’s sake shall receive an hundredfold, and shal| 
inherit everlasting life.’ ‘“ Forsaking the world” is not, of course, 
equivalent to “taking holy orders.” The following passage from 
the Pricke of Conscience (p. 163, 1. 6034) shows the meaning clearly 
enough: 
“ First pas pat with Crist sal deme pat day 
And noght be demed er namly pai 
pat here forsuke pe werldes solace 
and folowed rightly Cristes trace, 
Als his apostels and other ma, 
pat for his luf tholed angre and wa.” 


' Hugo of St. Victor (Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, Bk. u, 
ch. 25, Patr. Lat, 175, col. 794) quoting Matt. x11, “Simile est.” 
etc., adds: “ Bonae margaritae, lex et prophetae, una pretiosa, Salva- 
toris scientia: omnia vero vendit et istam emit, qui sicut Paulus, 
veteribus observationibus renuntiat, ut Christum lucrifaciat. /tem 


omnia vendit et pretiosam margaritam emit, qui pro amore cales- 
tium terrena contemnit.” 


*Mod. Lang. Review, ur, 40. 
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He says: “It is sufficiently evident that the author here 
describes the girl as ‘nearer to me than aunt or niece’ 
for the same reason which makes him assure us two lines 
higher up that ‘there was no gladder man between here 
and Greece ’—it suited his rhyme.” No doubt; but, if 
that is true, what is its bearing on the question of autobio- 
graphy in the poem? Suppose in this passage the author 
simply chose the word “niece” because it rhymed with 
“ Greece,” does that explain the fact that where he did not 
need a word of relationship for that purpose, he made no 
reference to any relationship between himself and the 
child? Mr. Coulton refers me to Violante and Beatrice, 
and Dr. Osgood to Blanche the Duchess ; but Boccaccio says 
explicitly that “Olympia” was his own daughter, and 
Dante that Beatrice was his beloved, while Chaucer makes 
plain who “ good, fair White ” was. 

Mr. Coulton proclaimed that I was in error in saying 
that “the poet tells nothing whatever about the living 
child,” since, as my critic pointed out triumphantly, the 
poet does tell us the color of her hair. But is this true? 
What we learn from the poem is simply the color of the 
hair of the maiden whom the dreamer is represented as 
seeing in paradise! According to the poet’s description, 
the heavenly Pearl had, indeed, long, fair hair; but, as I 
remarked in my previous article (p. 183), so, according 
to the description of Guillaume de Lorris, had various 
allegorical figures in the Roman de la Rose: e. g., Fran- 
chise “ ot les chevous et blons et lons,” and as for Beauty, 
“Les cheveus ot blons et si lons Qu’il li batoient as ta- 
lons.” Moreover, in the same connection in The Pearl, 
it is said that the maiden wore a pearl crown and other 
“royal array.” If Mr. Coulton is right in claiming that 
the poet’s words here prove that an earthly child Pearl 
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(Margery?) had long, fair hair, he must also believe tha 
this child wore a pearl crown (“ subtle,” Mr. Coulton 
ealls it) and other royal array. Here is an interesting 
autobiographical “lead” hitherto neglected: “ perhaps” 
the young girl the poet mourned was really a princess, and 
‘perhaps ” he had in mind some such person as Margaret, 
daughter of Edward III (to whom the King give two 
thousand pearls as a wedding present) who might have 
died young! 
The passage in question is as follows: 


“As schorne golde schyr her fax penne schon, 
On schyldere, pat leghe vnlapped ly3te. 
Her depe colour 3et wonted non 
Of precios perle in porfyl py;te” (213 ff.). 


If we wish to envisage Pearl exactly, we should carefully 
observe the last two lines. No translator apparently has 
doubted that “ colour in the third line (note the editor's 
italicized ur) is our word “colo(u)r.” Professor Gol- 
lanez, Mr. Coulton, Dr. Mitchell, and Miss Mead take the 
‘“ deep color ” to pertain to the girl’s “ locks ” or “ tresses,” 
whereas Dr. Osgood and Miss Jewett write “ her color.” 
Professor Gollancz translates: “though deep their colour, 
they needed not those precious pearls on her robe bedight ”’ ; 
Dr. Osgood: “ Yet her color was deep, wanting not the 
adornment of the precious pearls in broidery all about ”; 
and other translators with similar vagueness in the sense. 
Was Pearl’s fair hair, or was her complexion, of a “ deep 
color”? The question will not trouble us after we have 
recognized the fact’? that the word at this point always 
translated “color” is really “collar.” All the passage 


* Pointed out by Professor Cook, Mod. Phil., v1, 197 ff. 
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means is that there was no lack of precious pearls in the 
embroidered border of her deep collar. 

When Pearl first appears to the dreamer, he marvels at 
her “fair face” and her “ royal array,” that shone like 
« glistening gold.” She had a “ visage white as smooth 
ivory” that increasingly bewildered him. Her gown, we 
read, was all gleaming white, open at the sides, and 
bordered with the loveliest pearls the dreamer had ever 
seen with his eyes; her sleeves were broad and adorned 
with a double braid of pearls; her kirtle was bright, of the 
self-same stuff; each hem of her dress (at the wrist, the 
sides, and the openings) was embroidered with white 
pearls; her hair, as we have seen, shining like pure gold, 
lay loose on her shoulders, and her deep collar wanted 
nought “of precios perle in porfyl pyghte.” “TI trow,” 
says the poet, “no tongue might e’er avail to speak of that 
sight a fitting word.” 

This description, including the part concerning the col- 


lar, finds illustration in an almost contemporaneous alle- 
gorical poem, the Assembly of Ladies! (Assemblé de 
Dames), of which Loyalty is the central figure. The 
author disclaims any power to describe this lady’s beauty, 
for never in his life had he seen one so “ inly fair.” 


“In her estate, assured utterly, 
There wanted nought, I dare you well assure, 
That longed to a goodly créature.” 


“And furthermore, to speke of her aray, 

I shal you tel the maner of her gown; 

Of clothe of gold ful riche, it is no nay; 
The colour blew, of a right good fasoun; 

In tabard-wyse the slevés hanging doun; 
And what purfyl there was, and in what wyse, 
So as I can, I shal it you devyse. 


*Chaucerian and Other Pieces. (Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
Skeat, vit), Oxford, 1897, p- 397; ef. note p. 538. 
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“ After a sort the coller and the vent, 
Lyk as ermyne is mad in purfeling; 
With grete perlés, ful fyne and orient, 
They were couchéd, al after oon worching, 
With dyamonds in stede of powdering: 
The slevés and purfilles of assyse; 
Thay were [y-] mad [ful] lyke, in every wyse. 


“ Aboute her nekke a sort of fair rubyes, 
In whyte floures of right fyne enamyl; 
Upon her heed, set in the freshest wyse, 
A cercle with gret balays of entayl; 
That, in ernest to speke, withouten fayl, 
For yonge and olde, and every maner age, 
It was a world to loke on her visage.” 


It will be observed that, in this very similar description 
of a lady’s attire, the author emphasizes how the collar 
and slit of her gown were alike (after one pattern) bord- 
ered “in purfeling” with large pearls, full fine and 
Orient. Loyalty was suitably dressed in blue, with rubies 
above all for ornaments: she wore “a sort (set) of fair 
rubies, in white flowers of right fine enamel ” about her 
neck, and “a circle with a large finely-cut balas-ruby” 
on her head—whereas Pearl, also suitably, was dressed 
in white, with pearls exclusively for ornaments: she wore 
a crown of pure white pearls “ with figured flowers wrought 
thereon,” and a large, wondrous pearl lay on her breas.. 
Finally, one should note the similar inductions of the 
poems. The author of the Assembly represents a woman 
* all for-wearied ” as falling asleep in a beautiful “ arbor, 
fair and green,” one day in September, “ at the falling of 
the leaf,” after “the corn was gathered in the sheaf.” 
whereupon she had her vision of Loyalty and her attend- 
ants, all alike clad in blue. 


2In the Legend of Good Women, the God of Love had “ gilte heer 
. . corouned with a sonne” (B. 230). His queen, “ Alceste the 
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One might, also compare in this connection The Flower 
and the Leaf (freely rendered by Dryden), which Professor 
Skeat thinks is by the same author as the Assembly.’ 
Here, similarly, we have the beautiful green arbor, flowers 
and fragrance, sleep, dream, procession of ladies and 
knights marvellous in appearance and attire, the dreamer’s 
questions of a lady “al in whyte, with semblance ful 
demure,” and her answers to her “ fair daughter.” The 
ladies were divided into two groups; those, clad in white, 
who served the Leaf and their queen Diana, “ goddess of 
chastity,” and those, clad in green, who served the Flower 
and their queen Flora. The former, we read, were dressed 
in white surcoats, the seams of which were set with strings 
of emeralds “ as it were a maner garnishing ” ; “ many a 
rich stone was set upon the purfils . . . of collars, sleeves, 
and trains round about, as great pearls, round and Orient ” 
and other stones; each had on her head “a rich fret of 
gold” full of stately stones, and a chaplet of leaves 
(141 ff.). Diana, with her “ heavenly-figured face ” and 
ker “ well-shaped person,” surpassed them all in beauty 
and, “ more richly beseen,” wore a crown of gold. The 
trumpeters of the white knights had “ about their nekkes, 
with gret perlés set, Colers brode” (214-15). The ladies 
in green attending Queen Flora were all in surcoats that 


debonayre ” was “clad in real (royal) habit grene” (214) and on 
her head she wore a “ fret of gold” surmounted with a white crown 
made “of o (one) perle fyne, oriental” (221). She was: 


“So womanly, so benigne, and so meke, 
That in this world, thogh that men wolde seke, 
Half hir beautee shulde men nat finde 
In creature that formed is by kinde” (243 ff.). 


Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 361 ff.; ef. pp. Ixii ff. Prof. 
Skeat says (p. Ixiv): “Surely these descriptions of seams, and 
collars, and sleeves, are due to a woman.” In that case, what shall 


we say of those in The Pearl? 
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were richly “ purfyled ” with many a rich stone ; each hai 
a chaplet on her head “ which did right well upon jj, 
shining hair”; a lady, to whom each one “ enclyned” 
humbly (ef. Pearl, 236) sang, “ si doucé est la Margarete,” 

Such comparisons as these! not only make certain the 
translation “ collar” in the passage under discussion, })j; 
also show the conventions of description, as well as dream. 
setting, that the author (most naturally and properly) 
utilized in shewing-forth his thought. 

Yet, if any readers are unable to see the bearing of such 
parallels on the question of personal feeling and actua! 
description in the poem, if they absolutely demand some 
personal relationship between the poet and Pearl, I think 
they should seek the key elsewhere. What might be r- 
garded as a reference to relationship, is found in stanza 32; 


“My bliss and bale thou hast been both, 
but much the greater hath been my moan; 
since thou wast banished from every path, 


*With such phrases from The Pearl as: “ myryeste margarys, 
at my deuyse, pat euer I sey get with myn yjen = (180 £.), ef. “It 
was more pleasaunt than I coud devyse,”’ “That ever yet in al 
my lyf I sy” (F. and L., 199, 87); with “baysment gef myn hert 
a brunt,” “with y3en open & mouth ful clos, I stod as hende as hawk 
in halle. I hope pat gostly wat; pat porpose” (Pearl, 174 ff.), 
cf. “as it were a sot, I stood astonied; so was I with the song 
Through ravished, that, [un]til late and long Ne wist I in what 
place I was, ne where,” “as me thought, I surely ravished was 


- Into Paradyse” (F. L., 174 ff.); with Pearl, 223 ff., ef. “To tell 


right their greet beauté, it lyth not in my might, Ne their array” 
(F. L., 138 ff.); with Pearl, 213, “of self sute,” cf. “in a sute,” 
“in sute,” “al in a sute” (F. L., 227, 335, 340); with Pearl, 215, 
“ wonted non,” ef. “nothing lakked” F. L., 426); with Pearl, 22), 
“her semblaunt sade,” cf. “with semblance ful demure” (FL. 
459); ef. “her countenaunce ful sad and ful demure” (A. of L., 
82), with Pearl, 231, “ hepen into Greece,” cf. “ fro this countrey til 
Inde” (A. of L., 482). 

*The word in the text wope is doubtful in meaning. Professor 
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I wist not where my pearl was gone, 

but now I see it, my sorrow is eased: 

when we were parted we were at one, 

God forbid we be now wroth; 

we meet so seldom by stock or stone; 
though thou canst speak with such fair grace, 
I am but dust and margeries miss (lack) ;* 
but the mercy of Christ, and Mary and John, 
they are the ground of all my bliss.” 


This is absolutely the only hint in the poem of any 
meeting-place between the poet and Pearl, the only hint 
of any manner of human association,’ and it is certainly 


Gollanez derives it from A.S. wap; ef. Ger. weide; but Dr. Osgood 
derives it from O. N. vapi, danger. Therefore I draw no inferences 
from the passage. 

The passage reads “I am bot mol & marerez mysse.” Mr. Gollancz, 
emending marerez to marrez, renders the last clause, “ grief wound- 
eth me”; Dr. Mitchell: “my joy is gone”; Mr. Coulton: “ heavi- 
ness.” Dr. Osgood in his translation renders it “ undone with sin”; 
in his edition (p. 70) he writes: “ marerez mysse. A _botcher’s 
blunder’? that is, I am worth no more than a botcher’s blunder, 
good for nothing. But this is a bit forced. Holthausen and a re- 
viewer in Ath., 1891. 184 suggests manerez mysse, i. e., ‘I lack 
manners, but NV. £. D. shows that ‘manners’ was not employed in 
this sense till much later.”—Miss Jewett (following Dr. Osgood) 
translates the words: “my deeds amiss”; Miss Mead (following 
Professor Holthausen, Archiv, xc, 146): “lack manners.” 

I would suggest that for marerez we read marierez or margerez, 
i. e., “ margeries ” (French margeries) ; ef. mariorys (206), margarys 
(199), margyrye (1037)—the meaning being: “I am but dust and 
lack margeries (pearls) [such as beautify you in heaven, ‘ wyth 
precios perle; al vmbepy3te’ (204, ete.) ].” The same sort of contrast 
is found in ll. 905 ff.: “I am but muck and mul (dust) the while, 
and thou so rich a radiant (“reken”) rose”;—and notably in the 
oft-quoted stanza (21) beginning: “ ‘O Perle, quod I, ‘in perle; 
py3t,” where the dreamer contrasts his loneliness on earth with 
her joy in paradise, concluding: “ Since we were separated and torn 
asunder, I have been a joyless jeweller” (251-2). 

*“ Meet,” to be sure, is in the present tense; but it suggests past 
meetings of the sort now missed. Would a father ever speak of 
meeting his own daughter “by stock or stone,” and nowhere else? 
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not inconsistent with the other supposedly personal state 
ment that the child was nearer [and dearer] to him thay 
aunt or niece. “ Perhaps” we have here the secret of thy. 
whole story: it was not the loss of his own child that the 
poet had in mind, but only that of a little girl whom he 
had been accustomed to meet “ by stock or stone” (i, ¢., 
by the wayside), and had become devotedly attached to, 
She called forth his tenderness specially, for he had nothing 
else as the ground of his bliss “ but the merey of Chris 
and Mary and John.” Here, no doubt, the ecclesiastic 
speaks. Is it not significant that the only information the 
poet gives us about Pearl on earth is: 


“Thou didst not live two years in our land, 
God thou couldst not please or pray, 
Ne’er knewest thou paternoster or creed”? (483 ff.) 


All the poet says about the child is just what the priest 
would know—that she was under two years of age when 
she died and had not as yet learned the Pater Noster or 
Creed. Now, as Dr. Osgood notes (p. 73), giving sutticient 
illustration of his statement: “ From Bede’s time down 
the English clergy were instructed to see that the people, 
particularly the children, should know at least the Pater 
Noster and the Creed.” Everything, it is evident, fits in 
admirably; and the picture of the lonely priest, whos 
comfort was drawn not from human loves and associations, 
but from the merey of Christ and Mary and John, de- 
prived by death of this little child who had become nearer 
and dearer to him than aunt or niece,—and whose loss he 
lamented “ alone at: night,” is really quite moving. Per- 
haps, his only near relatives were worldings, who thought 
little of living a life pure and undefiled, with an eye single 
to God’s glory; and, lacking a child of his own, his heart 
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went out particularly to this little one whom he saw often 
as he passed to and fro from his dwelling, and undertook 
to teach the Paternoster and Creed. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to say that I do 
not think this sort of conjecture justifiable ; but I submit: 
it accounts for all the facts far better than any other 
hypothesis as to the personal element in the poem that has 
as yet been advanced. Disprove it, who can ? 

Here I should like to call attention to a fine modern 
poem by the Dorsetshire poet—William Barnes (1801-86) : 


MaTeR DoLorosa. 


I’d a dream to-night 
As I fell asleep. 
O! the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep: 
Of my little lad, 
Gone to leave me sad, 
Ay, the child T had, 
But was not to keep. 


As in heaven high, 
I my child did seek, 
There in train came by 
Children fair and meek, 
Each in lily white, 
With a lamp alight; 
Each was clear to sight, 
But they did not speak. 


*T recognize that the phrase “by stock or stone” is a common 
alliterative phrase and ought not to have its meaning forced. It 
is foolish to take passages out of their context or be too literal. 
Pearl in paradise is described as “stout and stiff” (779)! In 
Jerusalem they “stretch in the street” (971). Does the author’s 
remark, “I wist never where my pearl was gone,” indicate that 
he was an agnostic? 
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Then, a little sad, 
Came my child in turn, 
But the lamp he had, 
O it did not burn! 
He, to clear my doubt, 
Said, half turn’d about, 
‘Your tears put it out; 
Mother, never mourn.’ 


Could one find in small compass a more striking parallel 
to The Pearl—dream, vision, procession in heaven, con. 
versation of dreamer with dead child, and the latter's 
counsel to the former to abandon unwise grief? = The poem 
tingles with emotion, and would surely seem to be the our- 
come of a great personal loss. It has plainly more per- 
sonal touches than The Pearl: “ my little lad,” ** the chili 
TI had,” “ mother,” ete. Did we know no more of Barnes 
than we know of the author of The Pearl, no one could 
prove that this poem was not autobiographical to the full, 
Had a sceptie as to the necessity of drawing such a con- 
clusion ventured to dwell upon the fact that the fundamen- 
tal conception of the lyrie—that a mourner’s tears cause 
sorrow to the departed—is a very old Teutonic idea, and 
may be found embodied in literature at least seven centuries 
earlier, in the poetic Edda in the touching poem concern- 
ing Sigrun and Helgi, as well as in such ballads as “ The 
Unquiet Grave,” ! ete., he would no doubt have been told 
that he was only a scholar and not a literary critic. But, 
as good luck would have it for our instruction, we know 
that the author was, not a “ mourning mother,” but a man, 
that he never lost a son, and that the poem was purely 
imaginative. Barnes’s daughter, Lucy Baxter (“ Leader 


1See F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 
1886, 11, 234 ff. 
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Scott” ?), in writing the life of her father, chances to 
say that he “ had heard the dream as happening to a friend 
of his daughter in the north of England.” Barnes was 
a poet, who had many characteristics in common with the 
author of The Pearl; but of that we need not now speak. 
Nor need we dwell on the fact that the same legendary 
idea was handled similarly, within a few years after 
Barnes’s poem appeared by several other writers in Eng- 
land, some of whom had had a personal loss.2_ The fact 
stands out definite and enlightening that this poem was in 
no wise “ personal,” though it bears far more appearance 
of being so than The Pearl. 

I contended in my previous article that the poem was 
“not in the least elegiac or autobiographical as hitherto 
regularly regarded by scholars and critics.” Obviously, 
this did not mean either: 1. that it was not partly in the 
form of an elegy; or 2. that it did not reveal in any 
way the temperament, the psychological experience, of the 
author. It did, however, mean that in my opinion, to 
judge from the poem, there was no likelihood that the 
author was lamenting the death of a little girl of his own, 
by name Margaret, or Marguerite, or Margery, which 
affliction was the great crisis in his life, deprived him of 
all zest for poetry, turned him to the study of divinity, 
and determined his later didacticism. The poem is openly 
an elegy, just as it is a dream, a vision, a debate, and a 
homily; but I can yet find no evidence whatever that it 
is elegiac “as hitherto regularly regarded by scholars and 
critics”: it gives us no warrant for saying that the author 
was ever married at all, or ever had a child other than 
one of his own imagination. 

‘Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist, London, 1887, 


p. 242. 
*See Life, above, p. 242. 
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Now, my crities have advanced no arguments in rebuyt,) 
of mine, to prove that the poem was genuinely elegiae ,; 
autobiographical. They have contented themselves wi;) 
saying: “ But it might have been; he cannot prove tha 
it is not.” 


“And whoso seith of trouthe I varie, 
Bid him preven the contrarie.” 


They have demanded, with a strange insistence, as if the 
burden of proof were on me and not on them, that I should 
demonstrate that what they read into the poemi cou/d yo: 
have been true, when, from the very nature of the case, 
such demonstration, as they well know, is impossible, wn|ess 
the poet should rise from the dead to state the facts. (i 
course, I am not disposed to accept the challenge to prove 
that the author was a priest, that, if so, he had not been 
a married layman before he took orders, or that, again 
if so, he had not a daughter who died. I have no besi- 
tation in avowing my complete ignorance on these points. 
The author may have been in one of a hundred positions 
before he wrote his poem. He may have had one or more 
wives before he took orders (if he ever did). Ile may 
have had one or more children, who died or did not die. 
Who on earth can tell? Yet, I repeat, it is certainly sig 
nificant that he never once speaks of the child whom he 
represents himself as mourning as his own in the flesh, 
and he never gives the vaguest hint that he had ever been 
married. Everything he is believed to have writien' 
seems to show that he was a holy man of singularly pure 


*It is only a conjecture that he actually did write the four, or 
more, poems that are attributed to him. I have myself no doubt 
about his authorship of Cleanness and Patience; but there is much 
to be said against the attribution to him of Gawain and the (Green 
Knight. 
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character who loathed unchastity, and that he was a trained 
theologian, who had a theological purpose (whatever else 
he may have had) in writing The Pearl. If we ask our- 
selves, as we are all human enough to have done more than 
once: “ Did the author have any personal experience which 
led him to write the poem?” the only possible answer 
is: “ We do not know.” How can any mortal deny, when 
he does not even know what the poet’s name or station or 
career were, that he never lost a child of his own or 
sorrowed for the loss of another’s. The only thing we can 
say with confidence—but this is important—is that there is 
nothing in his poem to warrant any such assertion, and that 
everything points the other way. It is only throwing up 
dust to obseure the issue, to say: “ This man, though or 
if a priest, might have married, therefore he might have 
had a child ”’—and then to clamor for proof that he did 
not have a child. 

But my crities insist: “ The poem is so full of personal 
feeling that the author must be voicing a personal grief. 
He is a gentle, sensitive man; he knows how a father 
would feel under the circumstances; he must have been 
married; he must have had a child—and, let there be an 
end to argument!” Timidly one might expostulate: 
“Why, he was a poet; and it is the business of a poet to 
‘body forth the forms of things unknown’; and poets have 
sometimes imagined characters that seem real though their 
creators never themselves outwardly lived through the ex- 
periences that they represent them as having had.” ! And 


*Mr. Sidney Lee (Elizabethan Sonnets, 1, p. lxxiv) quotes Minto’s 
judgment concerning Lodge’s sonnets: “There is a seeming artless- 
ness in Lodge’s sonnets, a winning directness, that constitutes a 
great part of their charm. They seem to be uttered through a clear 
and pure medium straight from the heart; their tender fragrance 
and music come from the heart itself ’—whereupon Mr. Lee remarks: 
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one might also add in a whisper (for a few who might 
comprehend): “ The very transcendental nature of the 
feelings presented in The Pearl is more likely to indicate 
the work of a poet who had longed for a relationship tha: 
he had never realized.” 

In any case, let the reader recall Charles Lamb and his 
“ Dream Children: A Revery ” '—where the contirmed 
bachelor in a dream sees his “ little ones” gathered about 
him while he tells them “ stories about their elders when 
they were children.” Finally, he writes, “ while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to my 
view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at last but 
two mournful features were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
effects of speech: ‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor 
are we children at all. The children of Alice called ar- 
trum father. We are nothing; less than nothing; and 
dreams. We are only what might have been, and must 


wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages, 
before we have existence and a name.’ And immediately 
awakening I found myself quietly seated in my armchair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget | his 


© Facts require the substitution in this passage for the word ‘heart’ 
of the words ‘French and Italian sonneteers.’”—Note further the 
way in which the author of Licia, writing to Lady Molineux 
“deprecates the notion that his book enshrines any episode in his 
own experience. He merely claims to follow the fashion, and to 
imitate the ‘men of learning and great parts’ of Italy, France, and 
England, who have already written ‘poems and sonnets of love.’ 
Most men, he explains, have some personal knowledge of the passion, 
but experience is not an essential preliminary to the penning of 
amorous verse. ‘A man may write of love and not be in love, as 
well as of husbandry and not go to the plough, or of witches and be 
none, or of holiness and be flat profane’” (p. lxxxii). 

*T am indebted to Professor Kittredge for suggesting this parallel. 
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sister Mary] unchanged by my side—but John L. (or 
James Elia) was gone for ever.” ! 

Without question, the poem is full of human feeling. 
Far from denying this, I would proclaim, if necessary, 
from the housetop my own conviction that the poet was 
a man of strong and tender emotion, which he reveals as 
he was bound to do, as literary art demanded, in this poem 
for which he adopted in part the structure of an elegy. 
The poem throbs with the instinct of love and gentleness: 
it was natural to the poet and he had the art to make us 


feel it. 
V. 


It will be noticed that in this article I have not as yet 
discussed the question whether the author of The Pearl 
was an ecclesiastic or not—and this deliberately; for, 
despite my emphatic assertion to the contrary,? some of 


*Compare also Lamb’s “Child Angel: A Dream ”:—*“I chanced 
upon the prettiest, oddest, fantastical thing of a dream the other 
night, that you shall hear of. I had been reading the ‘Loves of 
the Angels,’ and went to bed with my head full of speculations 
suggested by that extraordinary legend... . 

“TI was suddenly transported, how or whither I could scarcely 
make out—but to some celestial region. It was not the real heaven 
neither—nor the downright Bible heaven—but a kind of fairy-land 
heaven, about which a poor human fancy may have leave to sport 
and air itself, I will hope, without presumption. 

“Methought—what wild things dreams are!—I was present—at 
what would you imagine?—at an angel’s gossiping. 

“ Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid it come, or whether 
it came purely of its own head, neither you nor I know—but there 
lay, sure enough, wrapped in its little cloudy swaddling-bands—a 
child angel... . 

“And a name was given to the babe angel, and it was to be called 
Ge-Urania, because its production was of earth and heaven.” 

“Oh, the inexplicable simpleness of dreams”! 

* See my article, pp. 157-8. 
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my critics * have seen fit to make it appear that my argy. 
ment almost stood or fell according as the author, assuming 
that he was an ecclesiastic, might or might not have haj 
a child; whereas that question is one quite apart. [¢ 
the author be proved a layman, and the autobiographica| 
element in the poem remains just where it was—non- 
existent. 

I shall not here undertake to combat Dr. Osgood’s eon. 
tention that the author of The Pearl was a layman. |; 
is based on considerations in general too vague and intan- 
gible to be discussed briefly.? I would simply state my 
opinion that, “so far as I could sift him on that argu- 
ment,” it is entirely unconvincing. I would, at present, 
call attention to only one “ indication ” which Dr. Osgood 


*Notably Mr. Coulton (Mod. Lang. Review, 1, 39 ff.), who ina 

rather patronizing way explains that the “key” to my heterodoxy 
is due to “the demonstrably false conception of medieval life” 
from which I started—a “central false idea.” Mr. Coulton, how- 
ever, accepts Dr. Carleton Brown’s contention that he was an ecclesi- 
astic. He writes as follows: “The premiss (that he was an 
ecclesiastic) is indeed extremely probable; though even here it is 
necessary to face the fact that Dr. Brown’s arguments would also 
prove—if we had not happened to know the contrary—that Sir 
Thomas More was an ecclesiastic. Still the ecclesiastic status of 
the author of Pearl is perhaps the point which stands out with 
the nearest approach to certainty among all our uncertainties about 
him; and Professor Schofield is therefore justified in building upon 
so likely a hypothesis.” Cf. Northup, M. L. Notes, xxm1, 21: “ Dr. 
Brown’s argument is convincing.” 
“2 Moreover, Dr. Brown can do that better than I. Professor Gol- 
lanez writes (Camb. Hist., 1, 330): “The intensely religious spirit 
of the poems, together with the knowledge they everywhere display 
of Holy Writ and Theology, lead one to infer that he was, at first, 
destined for the service of the church; probably, he became a 
“ clerk,” studying sacred and profane literature at a monastic school, 
or at one of the universities; and he may have received the first 
tonsure only.” Note the passages I have underlined—more inti- 
mations! 
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edvances (p. li), that he was a layman. “It appears,” 
he says, “in the decidedly unecclesiastical tone of his 
glorification of marriage at Purity [i. e., Cleanness,] 697- 
704.” In the passage referred to, we read how God estab- 
lished for men the ordinance of marriage, which in Sodom 


had been “ foully set at nought.” 


“TI compast hem a kynde crafte & kende hit hem derne, 
& amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely dere, 
& dy3t drwry per-inne, doole alper-swettest, 
& pe play of paramore; I portrayed my seluen; 
& made per-to a maner myriest of oper, 
When two true togeder had tyzed hem seluen, 
Bytwene a mal & his make such merpe schulde conne (come?) ; 
Wel ny3e pure paradys mo3t preue no better, 
Elle; pay mo3t honestly ayper oper welde” (697-705). 


In a footnote at this point Dr. Osgood refers us to a 
work by Robert Mannyng of Brunne, “ who was probably 
an ecclesiastic.” 1 Inasmuch as we learn from Mannyng 
himself that he was a member of the Gilbertine Order of 
Monks and entered the Mother-house at Sempringham in 
1288, Dr. Osgood might have said “certainly.” Now 
this monk wrote as follows about marriage: 


“Nothing Jesus Christ more quemeth (pleaseth) 
Than love in wedlock where men it yemeth (guard) ; 
Nor nothing is to man so dear, 

As woman’s love in good manner, 

A good woman is man’s bliss 

Where her love right and steadfast is, 
There is no solace under heaven 

Of all that a man may neven (name) 
That should a man so much glew (glee) 
As a good woman that loveth true.” 


*On Mannyng, see my Eng. Lit. from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, p. 361 and 412 ff., where the following passage is quoted. 
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There is striking similarity in the phraseology of this 
passage with that in Cleanness, and yet it was written by 
a monk! Who is to say when a passage has a “ decidedly 
unecclesiastical tone ” ? 


Evidently, a wrong attitude towards The Pearl has pre. 
vailed. Critics seem to have decided in advance, according 
to their inclination, that the most notable feature of the 
work consists in its being a strictly personal lament of a 
father for his own child, and have been more than willing 
to take a might-be in lieu of proof. Scholars who have 
demanded evidence have naturally pleaded an unpopular 
cause; but they have not allowed purely sentimental 
reasons to deter them from presenting the truth as they 
saw it. They believe that they write “in defence of 
Pearl” when they try to make clear the author’s intention 
in its composition, and endeavor to brush away the cob- 
web of misconception that conceals its real significance. 
Yet they are convinced that it is far more important for 
the average reader to consider the beauty and the meaning 
of the work itself rather than conjectures as to its manner 
of inception; just as they would prefer to have a friend 
dwell upon the spiritual insight and artistic skill revealed 
in the picture of a great Madonna than upon conjectures 
as to the painter’s patron and model. 

_ If there are still those who think with Professor Gol- 
lancz that “the personal side of the poem is clearly 
marked, though the author nowhere directly refers to his 
fatherhood,” there is nothing further to say. Personally, 
my sight is so dim that what I seem to see most clearly 
about The Pearl is that it is the imaginative creation of 
a distinguished poet, who wrote so objectively that he has 
given no opportunity to those who desire to view the inner 
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secrets of his heart. Study the poem with the utmost care 
and one is bound to admit that the author does not reveal 
what one can be sure is a single “ personal ” experience 
of his natural life—even less than the almost contempo- 
rary author of The Imitation of Christ, who has so much 
in common with our poet. “Ama nesciri”’ is the medieval 
motto both seem to have taken long ago; and, living nowa- 
days, they would no doubt both wish to take it again, 
even did they hear of the tiresome discussions as to author- 
ship, personal allusions and the like, which their works 


have aroused. 
Witt1am Henry Scuorterp. 
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XXII.—A RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENT 
OF AN OLD FRENCH MS. OF THE 
FAITS DES ROMAINS. 


Some time since, Mr. Paul Radin, a student of Eth. 
nology in Columbia University, happened upon the dis. 
covery, in a second-hand book store in New York, of an 
early edition of the works of Lucan. On investigation, 
the two stout wooden boards with which the volume was 
bound were found to be lined with two manuscript sheets 
of an admirably written parchment codex (150 x 195 mm.) 
which Mr. Radin brought to the present writer for exami. 
nation. It is by Mr. Radin’s kindness that opportunity 
has been given to make the following communication. 

The two double-column folded sheets in question belong 
—though unfortunately not contiguously—to the same 
signature of an Old French ms. dating probably from the 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In addition to other mutilations the bottom of 
both sheets has been irregularly torn off in such a way as 
to remove several lines of fourteen out of the sixteen col- 
umns, the two remaining columns (recto and verso) being 
left almost intact. The legibility of the side of one of the 
sheets that was glued to the wooden binding has been con- 
siderably impaired by its removal from the cover, and this 
‘portion of the ms. has not been reproduced below. 

A glance at the contents of the fragment was sufficient 
to show that the text was concerned with the life of Julius 
Cesar, and, as a curious and interesting coincidence, it 
was discovered that the description of Cleopatra given in 
the anonymous thirteenth century Faits des Romains, and 
considered of sufficient interest to be quoted in extenso 
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both by Paul Meyer (Les premiéres compilations fran- 
caises d'histoire ancienne, in Romania, xiv, pp. 1-81; ef. 
pp. 18, 19), and by Parodi (Le storie di Cesare nella 
Letteratura italiana det primi secoli, in Studj di filologia 
romanza, X1, 237 ff.), was also contained in almost com- 
plete form in the Radin fragment. In the articles of the 
two scholars above cited may be found detailed accounts 
of the Faits des Romains. Suttice it to remark here that 
M. Meyer indicates the present whereabouts of nearly 
forty mss. of the text, to which list Mr. Radin’s modest 
fragment is now entitled to be added. The work was 
printed under the title Lucan, Suetone & Salluste en fran- 
cois, Paris, pour A. Verard, and appeared in two editions, 
dated, respectively, 1490 and 1500. The former of these 
editions is to be found among the incunabula of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan of New York. Inasmuch as it may be 
of interest to compare the somewhat modernized printed 
version of the portrait of Cleopatra with the ms. version 
published by Paul Meyer and with that of the Radin frag- 
ment given later (p. 681), I will reproduce here a portion 
of the text of the printed passage from Mr. Morgan’s 
volume (f. xiii** xii b fin): 


Elle fut vestue de lin & de pourpre grette a or, et sy 
eut entour ses crins & entour son col bié grant foison des 
plus precieuses pierres que l’en pouoit trouuer en la rouge 
mer & ailleurs. Et si eut a sd col ung fermail dor & de 
James qui toute luy enluminoient la gorge & vnes franges 
larges de fin or auoit enuiron la cheuecaille et les deux 
chiefz Iny descédoiét anal les piez en croix tant et telle- 
ment que son pie deuant en estoit tout enlumine. La 
cainture quelle portoit fut dung cuir dune beste merueil- 
leuse & cruelle laquelle on nomme & appelle len Serpent 
ceste caiture fut luisante & menuement maissee. 
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Without undertaking to make comparisons between the 
versions, it may at least be pointed out that, in the aboy 
passage, the printer, or the editor, has committed ay 
amusing blunder in transforming the lines: “ Li dui chisj 
li descendoient aval le piz en croiz, si que son piz devant oy 
estoit toz enluminez” into “ les deux chiefz luy descidoii 
aual les p1ez en croix tant et tellement que son Pie dewant 
en estoit tout enlumine.” 

In view of the mutilated condition of the text of the 
Radin fragment, it has not been considered feasible to 
number the lines as they are here printed, the division 
by columns being regarded as sufficient. The abbrevia. 
tions, which are comparatively frequent in the Ms. but do 
not involve difficulties, have been resolved for the con- 
venience of the reader.! 


Les Farts pes Romarns—Rapin FRAGMENT. 


Column 1. 


enlacier li e atrere a sa volunté e a s’amor. Mauffez, cc 


dist Lucans, I’i aporterent, car il n’en vint onques se honte 
non as Romains; car onques la bialté Helene ne fist tam: 
de mal a cax de Troie comme la bialtez de ceste fist de 
mal a cax de Rome, ne mes de ce que Troie en fu abatue 
mes Rome en remest en estant. Les .ij. qui premierement 
mistrent en un lit Cesar e Cleopatra e puis Antoine qui 
aprés la rama, furent comencement de la grant destruction 


*It was the writer’s intention to verify, in this article, the order 
and position of the contents of the fragment, by comparison with 
the corresponding passages in the Verard edition owned by Mr. 
Morgan; but in the absence of the latter from New York his library 
is absolutely closed, at the time when the article must be sub- 
mitted for publication. 
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as Romains,'car ele tint Cesar .ij. anz toz entiers en 
Egipte autresi comme pris, e avoit soi meimes oblié e 
enor de Rome por la luxure de la desloial. Aprés fu 
Rome en aventure de la bataille qui fu desoz la premon- 
toire de l’Encade, que Cleopatra ne fust dame de lui e de 
tot le monde; car si eiist ele esté se Antoinnes eiist esté 
vaincu ou Octavien. Bien doit l’en pardoner a Antoine 
ce qu'il fu sospris de s’amor. Quant Cesar, qui tant [avait 
le] euer dur en... [four lines mutilated or missing. ] 


Column 2. 

comme les mains sanglantes de l’ocision de Tessalle . . . . 
tendre en....... non pas de sa fame.... tele 
desloial comme fu Cleopatra. Bien avoit oblié Pompee 
e Julian a cui il fu freres de cele vil leignie, e despendi 
ij. anz son tens en cele honteuse amor e lassa Juba en 
pais, e le remenant de Tessalle craistre e assaucier en Libe, 
e fist semblant qu’il eiist vaincu plus a oes Cleopatra que 
a son oes; molt l’en blasma Lucans. Cleopatra, qui fu 
eschapee si conme nos avons dit, fist tant qu’ele vint devant 
Cesar e se fia auques en sa biauté; ele fist mate chiere au 
plus qu’ele pot e se demena en la meniere de fame qui 
devoit merei crier e requerre. Ore oiez comment a le 
parla... . Cesar souverains . . . . [eleven lines mostly 
obliterated. | 


Column 3. 


que se toi plait ge puis m’anor recovrer par ta main. II 
m’est avis que soies une clere estoile qui tot doies ralumer 
e la terre de tot adrecier. Ge ne quier pas del tot estre 
dame. Governmenz de feme n’est riens. N’a nule differ- 
ance entre home e fame. Lis les letres del testament mon 
pere. Tu puez veor qu’il lassa sa tere en quemun a moi 
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e a mon frere, e Je sai bien que mes freres m’amast ;'j 
fust en sa poesté. Mes il ne fait rien par li, ancois yj; 
quan qu’il fait per le consoil Photin, un traitor.  Biayy 
ch’r, ie ne quier rien de ce qui fu mon pere, ne d'ayrr 
chose, se toi ne plait; une seule chose te requier, que 1 
motrois le raigne mon pere e en oste les traitors qui toy 
frere corrumpent; fai que mes freres soit rois, se tu autre 
bien ne me fes, car il n’en a que le non; Photins ¢ 
Achillas en sont signor del tot. Oste ceste traison d’ Egipte, 
Ha! se tu savoies comme Photin a le cuer plain dorgy'), 
de ce que Pompee a le chief copé. Certes, autretel fern 
il de toi, si puent; mes fortune te gart. Cleopatra n’eiis 
gaires amoloi ... .. [one or two words missing. | 


Column 4. 


res oreilles Cesar, mes sa clere face e sa biauté firent sa 
proece e sa besoigne. Cesar l’esgarda que qu’ele parloit 
a lui, si li entra trop amor de lui el cuer, si qu’il en fy 
si corrumpuz qu'il la vossit ja tenir en ses braz. Cesar 
e Tolomé furent el palais, si fu la pais confermee entr’ay 
par les grans dons que Tolomé li dona. Cleopatra ref) 
@autre part qui ot sa mercerie desploie por escommonoicr 
Cesar a luxure. Li leus meismes estoit covenables a |, 
chose, ear li palais estoit si biax e si riches que cert uns 
granz deliz a veor. Li tref estoient tez coverz de plates 
dor, li lambruis estoit toz plains d’or e de pierres pre- 
ciouses, li pavemenz ne fu que [ms. has ne] de marbre 
ne porfire, ne Ven n’i passoit se sor ouiches non ¢ sor 
carcedoines. La torz e li porches estoient tuit covert en- 
sement d'olifanz; les portes assiment estoient de trop 
grant biauté, car li merriens en ert de cedre e de ciprés. 
Par le palés estoient li lit e le vesselemmente (d'argent) 
dor e d’argent. Les coches furent cover. s de samiz. ¢ 
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de porpres [MS. has pepres| e de draps de soie dont le 
(word missing] estoit trop riche [two lines missing]. 
[One or more folios missing. | 


Column 5. 

de divers habiz, li un viel, li autre juene, li un noir conme 
mor, li autre blane. Povres garcons i estoient vetuz 
de boqueranz e de chamelot, li riche de porpres e de 
samiz e de diaspes e d’autres drap de soie. La furent 
li escoillié qui n’ont ne barbe ne grenon, e si estoient 
de grant aage. Cesar s’asist sor une coche, Tolomé 
d'une part Cleopatra d’autre. Ele estoit la plus bele dame 
qwil covenist a querre. Parmi tot ce fu ele encore fardee 
por plus decevoir Cesar. La signorie d’Egypte ne li pla- 
soit pas, ainz tendoit encore a estre dame de Rome. Ele 
fu vestue de lim e de porpre gotee a or. Ele ot entor ses 
erins e entor son col grant charge de totes les plus pre- 
ciouses pierres que l’en poet trover en la Roge Mer ne 
aillors. Ele ot a son col un fermail d’or e de james qui 
tote il enluminoit la gorge e ot unes fre{n]ges de fin or 
en tor la chevecaille de sa porpre. Li dui chief li des- 
cendoient aval le piz en croiz, si que son piz devant en 
estoit toz enluminez. La centure qu’ele portoit fu d’un 
| three lines missing]. 


Column 6. 


son dos sor la e(h)oche, car ele ot ostés le [ word illegible | 
d’entor son col por mielz mostrer la faiture de ses espaules 
e de son cors qu’ele ot assez bien molle. Ele fu longue 
e droite, grossate la boche e le menton reont, la color 
fresche e vermoille, mes li farz qu’ele i ot mis enpiroit 
son afaire. La panne del mantel qu’ele ot vestu fu 
d’armine, li tessel d’or fin ou il ot .ij. rubiz selez qui valoi- 
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ent un grant tressor. Tant s’estoit Cleopatra bien par 
que bel envial de luxure avoit en le. Quant ele ouyyj; 
ne tant ne quant les levres, li denz li paroient meny , 
serré plus que uns voires. Bien estoient Cleopatra . 
Tolomé hors del sens qui mostroient si granz richaces , 
lor anemis, qui covoiteus estoient e fesoient toz meschie, 
por avoir. Bien s’en davoient mesler li estrange! fy 
ceste meniere enbrasoient Tolomé e Cleopatra lor ostes 
qui aloient le monde conquerant e destruiant. N’ayo}: 
onques . . . . Rome [six lines missing]. 


Column 7. 


bacins qui toz estoient de cristal. Quant furent assis }; 
vin e li pisment furent mis en hanaps de pierres james 
precieuses e li autre veissel ou li piment e li claré furen, 
furent coroné par desus de pierres preciouses e d'espices 
por soé flairier. Il orent divers mes de betes e de volivre 
savages e d’autres ausiment qui furent porchacices ¢ 
par terre e par mer. Les vins orent il tex conme i] onques 
sorent deviser. Cesar ne prisoit rien totes les richaces 
des terres que l’en li savoit deviser ne qu’il avoit conquises 
a la conparoison de ce qu’il trova en Egipte. Lors - 
menca la terre a covoitier en son cuer e a querre achoison 
coment il poist guerroier les Egipciens e trere a soi lor 
grant avoir. Coment Cesar enquerott des ancienes choses 
[ six lines missing }. 


Column 8. 


le comenca a aresoner belement e par plaisans paroles, ¢t 
dit, Sire, vostre aage demostre que vos doiez assez savoir 
de sen e de mesure, car bien semble[s] home qui sache 
des secrez as Diex. Or me dites se des vos saut li comen- 
cemenz e la vie des genz de cest pais, e de queles meurs 


| 

He 
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j] sunt e de quex costumes, e des Diex avecques me dites 
qui sunt entailliez en ces temples. Feites les nos conoistre 
e nos dites de lor sacrefices. Platons, qui fu granz mestres 
a Ateinnes, vint en ces pais e aprist acunes choses a noz 
ancesseurs; vos m’en poez bien acune chose dire, car vos 
n’eiistes onques mes oste qui plus digne en fust. La re- 
nommee de mon gendre ne m’a pas seulement ca amené, 
mes la votre. Je ai molt oi parler des astronomiens 
d’Egipte e ge m’en entent d’acunes choses. Endoxes, qui 
fu bons astronomiens, ne porroit rien amender en mon 
calendrier que j’ai fait, ou j’ai trové le jor de bixeste e 
[six lines missing]. 


Column 9. 


si se deffendoit a estal si bien que nulz ch’r mielz. Ele 
ot grant piece geté e navré de cax dehors. Photin, qu’ele 
tant haoit aloiot enhortant ses anemis de bien faire. Cleo- 
patra le choisi de haut par aventure e li lanca .i. dart 
trenchant, si la tint el destre flane de si grant vertu que 
onques hauberz ne li fu garanz qu’ele ne li parcest res a 
res des costes, si que li vermelz sans li taint le hauber e la 
chauce duque a talon. fPreterius fu montez sor une tor 
d’une chambre e comenca pierres a giter e a lancier darz. 
Il feri si un Egipcien parmi l’oil qu’i{1] li tresparea duque 
au haterel. Argus, uns autres qui refu d’um de ces de- 
hors, chei devant Cesar d’une fenestre qu’il deffendoit. 
Quant Cesar le vit mort joste lui tot armé, il le leva du 
pavement e le lanca hors sor celui qui l’avoit feru, par tel 
vertu qu’il le trebucha si soéf a terre que li cos li pacea 
en .ij. motiés. Cil estoit niés Achillas. “Quant Achillas 
vit mort son noveul, cuida le senz changier. Lors comenca 
a trere e a lancier. I] ot osté un are de la main a un 
escuier @ lessa [one line missing]. 
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une fenestre conme ch’r, mes uns autre ch’r se fu mis par 
aventure encontre le cop si conme il entendoit a lancier, 
Cil fu atainz el chief qui n’avoit point de hiame, si que 
li fers qui fu tranchanz li entra dulque el cervel. I! chej 
es piez Cleopatra. Cil estoit de la table Tolomé. = { 7g 
rest of the column is mutilated by a rent cutting the lines 
approximately in half. ] 


Column 11. 


car n’estoient pas duiz de chastel essoer ne de donjous 
assaillir. Il] n’i voient ne mangonel ne perriere, n’autre 
estrament, ainz se conbatoient solement e senz consol, 
Tuit estoient espars cax ca .xx. ca .xxx. par chanbres ¢ 
par soliers qui estoient tenanz au donjon [rest of coluin 
mutilated as above]. 


Column 12. 


sant a trere a lui e a occirre lor signor, mes ne |’afermons 
pas por voir, mes espoir il le feist se li tres grantz besoinz 
i venist. Molt se deffendirent bien e darriere e devant, 
mes quant il virent qu’i[]] ne les poent grever en nule 
meniere, il firent dedenz bones enprises e de brandons ¢ 
de poiz e sor les maz e sor les establisemenz des nef | sic} 
li poiz aviva le feu, si que voilles e maz comanecarent a 
ardoir, car li venz fu granz qui comenca durement 4 
venter. Li feus qui ne fu pas aparceiiz aviva si en 
petit d’eure qu’i[l] comenca trop durement les nef | sic| 
a damagier, si que en poi d’eure furent presque totes 
arses e comencerent a afondre en la mer. De la batelerie 
qui i estoit, qui sot noer e qui pot si en eschapa. Cil qui 
la peusanteur del fer efondra najerent e alarent aval, ue 
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li feus ne li donna pas nuisement as nef [sic] solement, 
ainz le porta li venz as mesons qui estoient voisines de la 
rive, si qu'il esprist si durement par la force del vent 
quiil portoit les tisonz toz ardanz d’une maison en autre 
autresi conme foudre qui seut corre par l’air tant que la 
cité d’Alexandre [a line and a half missing}. 


Column 13. 


Ceste chose retrait auques ces de l’essaut qui par devers 
terre estoit. Car li un entendoient a trere lor compaig- 
nons de l’eve, li autre a rescorre le feu. Quant li assauz 
fu remés por entendre au feu, li jors se trest vers le 
vespre. Li Egipcien entendirent au feu despecier. Cesar, 
conme il vit son point, ne fu pas endormiz, car ende- 
mentres qu’il entendoient au feu e la nuiz fu un poi 
oscure, il e li suen e Tolomé, qu’i{l] ne volt pas lassier 
apres soi ne Cleopatra, descendirent au palais par une 
volte e par .i. postiz repost, si trovarent ilec les nef [sic] 
apareillies e entrerent enz, e se nagerent duque a la tor, 
qui estoit assez pres d’ilee, qui Pharus ot non, ou Cleo- 
patra ot esté en prison. Cil qui gardoient la tor ovrirent 
les portes si receurent laenz Cesar e sa gent (e) par le 
comandement le roi, qui estoit avee ax. Li rois fasoit 
semblant d’amor e de loialté as Romains por la criemme 
de sa teste, car il ot paor que Cesar ne li trenchast s'il 
pareeiist nul barat. Quant il furent laienz plus furent 
a seiir que el pa [ four lines missing]. 


Column 14. 


ceanz de la mer. Ore l’avoit l’en fait un pont qui aloiet 
parmi l’iaue de cele tor dusque as murs d’Alixandre. Li 
ponz estoit larges e forz de carriaz tailliez e bien liez a 
ciment e a plon. Une grant arche i ot ou il ot un pont 
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levez de fust que l’en poet fermer a bones chaenes de f,; 
de la tor. Lors quant il fu levez cil de laienz furent trop 
a seiir, car il avoient armes e viandes a grant plenté. |, 


Ha 
ii ‘ force del pont lor aidoit, car il po[oijent par terre nuire 
i 4 a lor enemis par le pont e par iaue par la navie. [j 
t conostable Cesar, qui s’estoient espandu par Egipte por 
i | pre[n]dre feauté des chestiax e des viles oirent dire que 
ee ceil d’Alixandre, Photins e Achillas, avoient assis Cesar, 


: si s’asemblerent de totes parz por venir secorre le due, 
Antoines i vient o tot .v.c. ch’rs. Photins e Achillas 
ih avoient assis la tor par terre e par mer, mes il n’i esploi- 
; toient riens. Tote jor doient a Cesar qu’il se rendist, 
i . mes ne les (d)oit point. Un jor estoient hors issu Photins 
Pray e Achillas e cil d’Alixandre por [four lines missing}. 
[Columns 15 and 16 in large part illegible. | 
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XXIII.—MAGNIFICENCIA ECCLESIE. 


This curious product of medievalism, translated from 
come Latin treatise by an unknown hand in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, carries symbolism to its last stage. 
It is interesting as showing how the preachers in the 
abbeys and cathedrals of England found, on occasion, 
“sermons in stones.” It would seem as if Longfellow 
must have read this poem; for a part of his Golden 
Legend, the close of Friar Cuthbert’s sermon, is an accu- 
rate reproduction of the spirit of this piece. 


“ And above it the great cross-beam of wood 
Representeth the Holy Rood 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung; 
And the wheel, wherewith it is swayed and rung, 
Is the mind of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound! 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 
Denoteth the Scriptural Trinity 

Of Morals, and Symbols, and History, 

And the upward and downward motion show 
That we touch upon matters high and low, 

And the constant change and transmutation 

Of action and of contemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought from on high; 
Upward, exalted again to the sky. 

Downward, the literal interpretation, 

Upward, the Vision and Mystery! ” 


The Trinity College ms. R. 3. 21, from which the poem 
is taken, is fully described in the second volume of Pre- 
vost James’s Catalogue of the Western mss. in Trinity 
College. It dates from the reign of Edward IV. Among 
its earliest owners was Roger Thorney, a mercer of London 
and friend of Wynkyn de Worde. It may be surmised 
that the poem was written not far from the vicinity of 
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the Westminster printing shop. John Stow, who owne) 
the ms. in 1598, ascribed the poem to Lydgate in his |,s; 
of the Monk’s writings, printed on the last leaf of Stow’ 
Chaucer. He was followed in this error by Joseph Ritsoy, 
in his Bibliographia Literaria (1802). There is no ey. 
dence whatever for this theory, and the poem is far to 
uncouth and irregular ever to have been penned }y 
Lydgate.’ 

The poem, miserably deficient in a literary sense, js 
yet of value in letting us look for a moment at a fifteenth. 
century church through a fifteenth-century lens. 


Trinity ms. R. 3. 21. 


Hic sequitur paruus tractatus compendiose in Anglicis 
translatus de magnificencia ecclesie. 

Audi Israel. Deus tuus vnus est. Ipsum adorahis ¢ 
uli soli seruies. Non assumes nomen dei tui in uanix 
Sicut primum preceptum est quod prrtinet ad parren, 
Tta ista ad filium. Obsrrua diem sabbati iv Est expecta 
requiem pER bonitatem det. id est peR sprRITUM nn. 


Emperour of alt emperours omnipotent 

Preserue pys empyre in all prosperite 

Rex Regum oure Reame & our regent 

Rule & redresse in ryght & equyte 

O crystyn soule here what ys seyde to the 

Haue oon god in worship of whom pou toke creacion 
ffader & son & holy gost pat blessyd trinite 

And hym oonly serue with dew gratulacion 


Hys name in nowyse pou shalt take in veyne 
pat ys pou shalt nat swere but hit be in ryght 
lyche as pe furst precept beforne specfyed pleyne 


*See The Lydgate Canon, p. xxxvi (Philological Soc. Transactions, 
March, 1908), for rhyme-tests. 
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perteynep to pe fader ryght so pys Iplyght 

perteynep to pe son of idemptical myght 

The *° in trinite god & man verryly 

Who pat beleuep pe son of god ys only man & nat god bryght 
He worshippep hym nat / but takep hys name veynly 


Thow shalt halow pe sabat pat ys pe holy day 

Whyche longep to pe 1** person pe same god in substance 
ffrom seruile werk pou shalt absteyne pe I say 

And in goodnes of pe holygost dresse py remembraunce 
These oper v1) . preceptes with alt peyre circumstaunce 
Were long to declare perfore with your pacience 

Because we take in pe chirche feype & creaunce 

We purpose to speke of hyr magnificence 


Souereynes pe grounde of ow processe ys thys 

To shew yow why pe chyrche ys magnyfyed 

And of sondry pynges in hit what pe menyng ys 
As porche churche & chauncelt as shalbe dyseryuyd 


Iles toures pylers walles & wyndowes wyde 
With oper particuler pynges alt we wylt expresse 
What yche of hem signifiep yef ye wyl! abyde 
We purpose to preue in compendious processe 


Thys erpely chyrche in whyche pe pepy! dayly 

ys congregate oonly to worshyp of spyrites heuynly 
‘Construct of quyk stones apostles & martyrs gloryos 
Hic est domus doMini frequentER edificata pan pus 
Thys churche here ys clepyd Ecclesia militans 

ffor hyt ys cuer werryng ayenst pe vycyous 

‘The churche aboue ys clepyd Ecclesia trrwmphans 
Betokenep pe celestialt churche of spirites heuynly 


‘Opposite these lines the scribe writes ‘‘a.’’ Reconstruct the lines as 
follows 12834567. Line 2 should end in some word like ‘‘vertuous.’’ 
The scribe erred through confusion of the ‘‘ of spirites,’’ occurring in two 


separate lines. 
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Lyche as out of pe ryght syde of Adam 
Oure moder Eve was make & he slepyng 
i Ryght so pe churche of whyche we take crystyndam 
; Out of erystes ryght syde toke forme in hys dying 
| Whereout ran flowyng .1). lycours dystyllyng 


Precyous blood & watyr for oure redempcion 
Whyche sygnify .1). sacramentes our most helfull wasshyng 
he Baptym & Eukaryst necessary to our saluacion 


i ‘I Than syrs to meue yow pe churche to magnyfy 
| ae ffurst ye shall consydere in your mynde expresse 
Worship & reuerence to pe fadyr almyghty 
1h longep of ryght with verrey dew mekenesse 
Whyche in pe chyrche of hys gret bounteuosnesse 
| Abydep oure commyng & ys dayly there present 
Then commyng to churche deuoutly do your besynesse 


Mow ye best fulfyH pe furst commaundment 


fol. 285b And eke pe second for hit ys most conuenient 
| In chyrche where god & man ys verryly in substaunce 
ie, | To restrayne your langage & be sad & silent 

| | No iapyng ne ianglyng to cause perturbaunce 
ffor hit ys pe celle of soulys gostly sustynaunce 
Oure hauyn of refute oure helfult port salew 
There ys hys glorios name red of most magnificence 
Where we be hurt for soules socour euer peder we sew 


Kepyng of pe holyday pys ys euyn trew 

Perteynep to pe holygost pe pryd in dyuyne 

To be kept in pe chyrche hit ys most dew 

ffrom worldly poughtes in pat place men shuld declyne 
There suld be put prayere & holy poughtes fyne 

Thys place ys halowyd by our lordes holy presence 
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Then ought we to worship hit pleynly I termyne 
The . vy. sacramentes byn pere mynystred tour expedience 


The churche fygurep pe deificate cella vniaria 

As seyp Salomon & poule Ad Galathas quarto 

Tila que sursum est Tervsalem libera qué est matER nostra 
The heuynly churche ys triumphant & for pis reson to 

The membres of pat churche haue endyd pere woo 

In passions martyrdom & now be in glory 

The chyrche here ys werryng agayn our mortall foo 

perfore hit ys mylytant in pys lyfe transitory 


Of pys churche Jerom Bede & oper sey thus 

Vrbs beata Jerusalem dicta pacis visio 

Que construituR in celis uiuis ex lapidibus 

Noua veniens de celo nuptiali thalamo 

The mysteryes of pys chyrche ye shalt vnderstand loo 
Be infinite as vnto our negligence 

But now to pe artificial! churche we wylt goo 

Of shap & membres shewyng pe experyence 


Euery churche lo generally ys made pus 

The quere lowere pen pe body for pys encheson 
Tanto maior est humilia te in omnibus 

ffor so pe spiritual men shuld do by reson 

The hygher in dignite pe lower in spyryt eche seson 
Geuyng ensample to pe degrees temporalt 

I suppose pys vndyrstondyng to many :aan is gason 
Maior est obediencia quaM victima 


The churche walles in . 11) . quarters set in tryst 
The conuersion of Jewes & paynyms signify 

ffrom . uy. quarters of pe world commyng to eryst 
Whyche wallys of square stones byn reryd hygh 
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Broken & polysshyd pe werke to rectyfy 
That ys to mene stones pat to pese wallys perteyne 
Must be made able by pe handes verryly 


fa | 4 Of pe master werkman pat ys pe preste certeyne 
i 

i f 4 These stonys togedyre conioynyd in pe werke 
hi Som bere nat / but are bore vt simplices loose 


Som bere & are borne vt medii seyp pe clerke 
Som bere & are nat borne / but of cryst est singulare 
ie These stones with morter to gedyr syment be 
HF Ryght so pe pepylt of pe churche by heuynly disposicion 
Ht Shuld be conglutinat with loue & charyte 
| Then be pey quyk stones mete to pys operacion 


The stones pat bere nat be po of pe batylmentes 
With suche oper garnysshers pat ly on loft hyghest 

So pe simple pore in clene lyfe verrament 

‘' They yeue to pe churche gret beute at leste 

| Though pey nat bere pey be necessary & honeste 

ie The pore pough pey bere but lyty! cost & charge 

ie Yet be py quyk stones in pe churche I sey preste 

aie t And with peyre good prayeres pe feype gretly enlarge 


f. 286, Som bere & are bore as pus to wylt ye here 
Vt medii pat ys to sey in myddes of pe werke 
Whyche be lykenyd to pepyt of gret powere 
ffor virtus in medio consistit yef pis text be derke 
' lo in pe mene ys vertu / mys take nat your merke 
fi The furst mow pray pe . y .*° mow pray & do 
ie pe churche ys nat bore vp alt with cost quoth pe clerke 
But with good werkes & deuout prayers also 


Som bere & are nat bore but of eryste oonly 
eee | And whyche be po pe lowest in pe foundacion 
ee By whyche pe prelates of pe churche I may signify 


| 
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ffor pey be pe worpyest of pe edificacion 

They bere vp pe churche by ghostly operacion 

Not we theym / but pey vs with holsom doctryne 
Suppose vs & lyft vs out of tribulacion 

And polysshe vs with penance pen be we stones fyne 


The toures betoken prechors & prelacy 

Whyche in pe churches defence be ready to refreyn 
Al tempestes whyche toures byn bylt hy 

Vade sponsus ad sponsam in canticis amoris dop seyn 
Collum tuum sicut turris also dauid seyp pleyn 
Edificata eum propugnacvla lo a pronosticacion 

The toures of pe chyrche be prelates without feyn 
Toures of oure defence ageyn gostly tribulacion 


Vppon pe mastyr toure pat ys seyd pe stepyH 
Comonly per stondep a shaft of altitude 

Or a pynacle whyche to pe vndirstondyng of pe pepyt 
Betokenep pe lyuyng of pe prelates to conclude 

Whos mynde vpward to the heuenes celsytude 

Shuld be dyrect & pere also aboue 

A pomelt or a crosse with sowde or syment glued 
peron a wedyreok with yche wynde dop moue 


The cok betokenep pe prechor of goddes worde 

ffor ayenst pe . mj . wyndes he tornep hys hede 

By whyche wyndes ye shalt vnderstonde discorde 

Of . 1). malyeyos pepil as heriticius in feyp dede 

Proud man & couetous & po pat lecherous lyfe lede 

Whyche . 11) . be seyde detestable ouer alt pe synnes seuyn 
Ayenst whyche . goddes prechors with opyn moupe dop grede 


lyke as pe wedurcok ayenst yche wynde dope ?™euyn 


ow 


The crosse of Iron stondep opon a pomell rounde 
In tokenyng pat cryst Jhesus made oure redempcion 
Vppon pe crosse oure gostly enemy to confounde 
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Amyddes pe worlde as scripture makes mension 
Thys pyng to proclayme porought euery region 
longep to pe curat to stere oure slepy mynde 

ffor to remembre oure blessyd lordes passion 
Whyche apon a crosse wold dy for alt mankynde 


Whyche prechor ys lykened to a cok take hede 

A Cok soply dyuydyp pe owres of pe nyght 

And out of slombryng «& slepe he clepep vs in dede 
And hys crowyng bryngep tydynges of day lyght 
And for to make also hys voyce of gretter myght 
With his owne wynges he betep hymsylf full ryfe 
The mystery of pys whoso vndyrstond hit ryght 
Betokenep lyfe actyf & lyfe contemplatyfe. 


The nyght betokenep pis blynd worldes wrechydnes 
In whyche pe pepyl dayly lype slepyng in syn 
The cok I mene pe preste clepep vs with besynes 
To ryse out of oure derk slepe & conselep vs to wyn 
The lyght euerlastyng kepe pus py mynde withyn 
Ve dormientibus pe scripture seyph pleynly 

Wo be to pe slepar pat vertu cannat begyn 

Exurge qui dormis alt creatures pou shuld ery 


Ryght as a foule spredep vppon her nest syttyng 
Whyche vnder her wynges her byrdes dop cure 

Ryght so oure modyr holy churche presentep a figure 
Norysshyng her chyldre vnder pe couerture 

Of her wynges pat ys to sey pe ylys I sure 

ffor vnder pe modyrs wynge pe chylde is kept clos 
ffrom perysshyng & perelt pan pray we with scrypture 
Sub vmbra alarum tuaruM protege nos. 


The wyndowes be glased for defence of wynde & Rayn 
In whyche per be portrayed storyes auctorized 


| 

| 
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That betokenep pe deuyne scripture as doctors seyn 
Whyche ys gret defence where hit ys exercysyd 

Ayenst erroneous wyndes with heresyes supprysyd 

Also as pe bryght son yeuep orient lyght 

Thorough pe glasse to pe chyrche ryght so hit ys deuysyd 
That pe storyes of scripture make pe consciens bryght 


The wyndows by wydere withyn pan without 

In tokyn pat pe mysterious science of scripture 
Passep pe litteratt sense & ryght so out of dout 

The prelates of churche in vndyrstondyng pure 
Passe pe lay pepylt & as clowdes I yow sure 

Ben seen fleyng quasi columbe ad fenestras 

These wyndows betokyn . v . wyttes in eche creature 
Openyng inward pe redyer to reccue grace 


They be variaunt without ne vanitates hauriant 

That ys pat no vyce entere nor no corrupcion 

Then to receue grace pey ought nat to be scant 

But opyn inwarde redy to take gostly instruecion 
Hostium christus est pan with swetnes & deuocion 
Entryng pe churche pynke pe dore seyp pe gospelt 

Ye cryst hymself pys ys hys own mocion 

I am pe dore by whyche ye enter pe churche perpetuett 


The pylers of pe chyrche byn pe doctours veryly 
Whyche myghtyly bere hit vp with holy doctryne 
Augustyne & Ambrose holy Jerom & Gregory 

As pe foure euangelystes bere vp pe trone dyuyne 
Ryght so pey se pe chyrche & be as syluer fyne 

Vt in Canticis canticoruM ye may haue euydence 
Columpnas fecit argenteas pat as syluer shyne 

ffor in po songes of pe soule ys songyn gret reuerence 
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Veni columba mea vnto my tabernacle 

ColuMpna argenteas pere shynyng shalt pou se 
Aureum reclinatorium be in myn habitacle 

Curyosly contryuyd embrawdyd with charyte 
AssensuM pURpureuM for pure humylyte 

ffor pe ys redy rayed in my regalibus 

lo for mannys soule ys ordeynyd pys dignite 

Now whyche be pe reclinatoryes we shall sone discus 


The seetys in pe churche where men rest in to pray 
Tho be pe reclinatoryes whyche setys signyfy 

The holy contemplacion of men & wemen I say 
Whyche in holy poughtes in her seetes byn besy 

In whyche pepyl oure lord hap hys sete verryly 

And restep in peyre soules with full gret plesaunce 
Those be pe goldyn seetes ocupyed with pynges heuynly 
lo of pe reclinatoryes pys ys pe signifiaunce 


The degrees ascendyng vnto pe autere 

Betokenep apostles & martyrs . I. vndyrtake 
Whyche forto shede per blood made no dangere 

But paciently suffred to dy for crystes sake 

pys ys ascensuM puRpureum pat Salomon let make 
Of Cedre trees of lyban a Royalt mansion 

And cryste makep hys house of pe purest to ransake 
Of holy seyntes puryd by peynfull passion 


fol. 287, The auter in hit sylf betokenep cryst Jhesus 
Vppon whyche dayly pe preste makep oblacion 
To pe fadyr in heuen perfore pe prest seyp pus 
PER christum doMinum nostrum at pe ende of his orison 
The multitude of mysteryes short in conclusion 
That may be aseryuyd to pe chyrches excellence 
Were impossible for oon clerke in myn opinion 
In alt hys lyfe to shew to your intelligence 


| 

{ 

} 

ob 

| 
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Wherefore brefely concludyng oure purpos 

Why we mene pys mater I wylt hit expresse 

Jo pat eche man shuld pynke hymsylf on of pose 
To do pe churche reuerence with all mekenesse 
pys ys nat all ment by pe stonewerk in sopnesse 
But by pe erystyn pepy#t in baptym confirmat 
ffor ryche & pore when depe hem shalt dystresse 
But he be a quyk stone he ys a Renegat 


That ys a forsakere of feype & of trew beleue 

Of whyche per be to many yef men shuld hit say 
Yef feype were in vs stedfast nopyng shuld myscheue 
Sysme ne fygaldry ne falshode in no way 

Shuld reygne among pe pepylt pus day by day 

To abhominable yef men wold take hede 

Eiciens de templo eryst our lord drof no nay 

Thre pepy#! pat gretly defoule pe churche in dede 


Tho were proud men lecherous & couetous 


Whyche in pe heuynly chyrche haue no dwellyng place 
That ought we curates to loke well about vs 

These . 1) . cursyd wedys out of pe chyrche to race 

pe prophet Dauid PsALMo Lxxx™? . vy°. has 

Ciuitas dei gloRtosa dicta sunt de te 

Thys Ciuitas inteRpREtatuR civiuM vnitas 

pe churche membres shuld be oon in feype & charyte 


Pryde doutlese of pe churche membre ys non 

Remembre why lucifere felt from heuyn down 

pan who pat ys mysponde may be no quyk ston 

He must be prow downe pan pys ys pe conclusion 

What pride now regnep & inordinat abusion 

To abhominable to here yef ye wold vndyrstond 

And moste among pe pore pat haue no possession 

Syp hit began was neuer wele comen in pys lond 
8 
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The . 1)*° ys lechery whyche ecryst draue out also 

An vnclene pale stone in paldnes abydyng 

Of whyche stones whylom were founded chyrches two 
Soddoma Gomor pat to helt were slydyng 

ffor febyHt foundacion hit gaynep nat pe gydyng 
Debile fundamentum fallit opus as I rede 

These stones from pe werke we must by dyuydyng 
Or pey wolt drow down all pys ys forto drede 


The couetous also auoydyd must be nede 

In whyche be . vy. propertees full perylous I preue 

As peft Rauen vsury lying & falshede 

Sacrylege & simony pat dop pe toures meue 

And where pe mures be meuyng pe werk must myschieue 
The brennyng of pis ston dyssoluep pe syment 

That ys loue & charyte pen trustly me beleue 

Suche stones in pe churche be full inconuenient 


4 
BE 
Vis 
i 


Broper pe gouernaunce of pe churche I assygne yow forpy 
That ye suffer perin no surfet nor superfluyte 
Heat Therwhyles I wy! go in to pe library 
To serche & stody in bokes of auctoryte 
Eftsones to shew pe pepyll pe gret dignite 
That longep to pe churche & liberalt fraunchyse 
Whyles ye pray I woll rede storyes of antiquite 
a And I wylt pray whyle ye rede eftsone in lyke wyse 
Explicit. 


Henry MAcCRACKEN. 
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XxIV.—A DEFINITION OF PETRARCHISMO. 


While the origin, sources, and evolution of the drama of 
the sixteenth century have been elaborately studied, curi- 
ously enough the non-dramatie literature of the period 
has suffered from comparative neglect. Monographs on 
single authors, studies on English literature alone, in many 
eases have erred thru false perspective. Thus, altho the 
time is not yet ripe for the general history of the sonnet, 
desired by M. Vaganay,’ it may be profitable briefly to 
consider English literature, in one of its phases, in re- 
lation to the great movement of which it was a part. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century the English 
language was in a state of transition. Two important 
modifications were taking place; first, the final e was no 
longer pronounced; and, secondly, the en was no longer 
used for the plurals of verbs. Ellis? dates the loss of 
the first from the middle of the preceding century. Pro- 
fessor Skeat * places it even earlier: “ About a. p. 1400 
the sound of final e, already lost in the north, was lost 
in the midland dialect also.” Consequently Professor 
Saintsbury * concludes: “ the poetry was in a pitiable state 
of eclipse and disorganization, and the language was still 
in a process of formation.” It is this condition which 
explains Ascham’s petulance: ° “ As for ve Latin or greke 
tonge, euery thing is so excellently done in them, that 
none can do better: In the Englysh tonge on the contrary, 


"Hugues Vaganay, Le Sonnet en Italie et en France, Fasc. 1, p. xvi. 
* Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, 1, 405. 
*Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, First Series, p. 331. 
‘Saintsbury, The Earlier Renaissance, p. 15. 
*Ascham, Tozophilus, Arber’s reprint, p. 18. 
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euery thinge in a maner so meanly, both for the matter ay) 
the handelynge, that no man can do worse.” 

This change in the language especially affected pocrry, 
In 1400 England had had one writer who was both , 
great poet and a great master of verse-technique, |p 
1500 his poems were no longer available as models. |, 
Professor Lounsbury’s! phrasing: “ The dropping of this 
one vowel was a main cause of the ruin that overtook the 
metre. The forgetfulness of the fact that it had once beey 
sounded was the chief reason why for so long a period the 
measure failed to be restored.” Direct evidence to this 
effect is given by Skelton :? 


‘*In Chaucer I am sped, 
His tales I have red : 
His mater is delectable, 
Solacious, and commendable ;.. . 
At those dayes moch commended, 
And now men wold haue amended 
His Englysh, whereat they barke, 
And mar all they warke.’”’ 


That Chaucer’s matter was “ delectable” is shown by the 
eight * editions before 1600, and by innumerable refer. 
ences to his tales; that his poetry is lost is shown equally 
by the omission of his name in such a poem as Drayton's‘ 
“ To Himself and the Harp.” Indirectly, the same point 
is proved by such poems as the “ Court of Love.” Pro 
fessor Skeat © has shown definitely, I think, that they are 
consciously archaic experiments, attempting to follow 
Chaucer in a non-Chaucerian age and in a non-Chaucerian 
language. As such, they were foredoomed to failure. 


1 Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 1, 251. 

2 Skelton, ed. Dyce, 1, 88. 

5 Lounsbury, Chaucer, 1, 265. 

* Drayton’s Odes, English Garner, p. 529. 
5Skeat, Supplementary Volume to Chaucer, p. 409. 
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The failure was the more obvious since the court-life 
demanded poetry. As Henry the Seventh was practically 
an usurper, the first two Tudors had a parvenue court; 
the great ambition of both father and son was to establish 
their dynasty. This ambition, to be considered in the 
concert of Europe, explains so many of Henry the Eighth’s 
political extravagances, his gorgeousness and love of dis- 
play. But like every nouveau riche, he desired the envi- 
ronment of culture. For this, such poetry as that of 
Skelton, vigorous tho it was, was unsuited. For such 
a court, the Skeltonian poem failed. 

The natural solution was to turn to the classics. 
Humanism was at the flow, the great Latin and Greek 
poets were accessible thru such publications as the Aldine 
imprints, and to a certain number of writers, there 
the way seemed to lie. It is this which in an analogous 
situation is advocated by Du Bellay, and the project is so 
plausible that in England for a hundred years it was 
attempted. All of us know Harvey’s arguments, and all 
of us know Stanyhurst’s failure. Yet, remembering Mr. 
Robert Bridges, remembering Kingsley, and Clough, and 
Longfellow, and Swinburne, it is not fair to denominate 
this solution a failure. But for that century, at least, it 
was not a success. The Augustan court differed too radi- 
cally from 16th century England to make adaptation easy, 
and the principle of Latin prosody, quantity, is too unlike 
the aecentual system of English verse to be easily aceli- 
matized. Consequently, in spite of numerous attempts, 
the humanistic impulse was not the main factor in Tudor 
poetry. 

After this, but one other way lay open—to seek models 
in modern literatures. Of these, the Italian most natur- 
ally suggested itself, since the Cinquecento was the flour- 
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ishing time of the Italian Renaissance in polities, art, ay) 
literature. Nor was the opportunity lacking. Ono 4; 
the concomitants of this provincial feeling on the par; ,; 
the English people was an interest in and a respect {), 
Italian. Ascham! tells us that Italian translations wey, 
sold in every bookshop in London, that? “ 
more reverence the triumphs of Petrarch, than the Geno, 
of Moses.” So far is this the case that it is a safe star: 
ment that he who does not know the literature of 1h. 
Cinquecento does not, cannot, know the English literary: 
of the sixteenth century. 

The predominant characteristic of this Italian liters. 
ture is its extreme intellectualism. This was due to the 
social conditions in the innumerable little courts. Like 
the French salons of the eighteenth century, they de 
veloped a type of mind, clever rather than deep, witty 
rather than profound. The Cortegiano of Castiglione 
thus resembles in tone the Letters of Lord Chesterticl, 
One finds a mass of indovinelli, poems if they may lye 
called such, where the trick consists in meaning one thing 
while saying another, J Motti of Bembo, for example, 
or any of the capitoli, or the Vendemmiatore of Tansillo. 
A comment of Doni * also illustrates this: “I once saw a 
hundred sonnets of Cornazzano, all in praise of eyes,— 
by my faith, it is a great thing to make so many rites 
over a single object. Wherefore, for certain writing in 
manuscript and these works printed, he should be put 
among the number of gallant spirits of his age.” The 
academies which sprang up in every principal city in 
Italy—Doni * gives a list of seventeen—were really men- 


men have jy 


1 Ascham, Scholemaster, Arber’s reprint, p. 79. 
* [bid., p. 82. 

Doni, La Libraria, In Vinegia, 1557, p. 24. 
* Ibid., p. 277. 
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tal gymnasiums. Any paradox that gave a play to the 
mental faculties was discussed. The Intronati of Siena,’ 
for example, argue that he that loves not should be loved 
more than he that loves, that it is more harmful to do an 
injury than to receive it, that a woman should prefer an 
ugly man to a handsome one, ete. Lando, having written 
his Paradossi, promptly writes his Confutazione. It is 
merely an intellectual game. 

With this trait of the literature must be considered a 
characteristic of the Italian life, its cynical immorality. 
To one who has read the novelle, the Priapea of Franco, 
the Ragionamenti of Aretino, the satires of Pietro Nelli, 
or the Capitoli of Berni, no further comment is necessary. 
To one familiar with the histories of the Italian families, 
the lives and crimes of the Borgia, Baglioni, d’Este, no 
more need be said. Yet, however unpleasant it is to dis- 
cuss, it must never be forgotten that while the superstrue- 
ture was platonic idealism, the foundation was cynical 
immorality. 

Society in such a condition took upon itself to imitate 
the Petrarch of the Canzoniere. Actually the real and 
the ideal were poles apart. Whereas on the one side all 
conception of love had degenerated into gross sensuality,? 
on the other was upheld a love almost entirely of the spirit. 
For twenty years during the life of Laura and for ten 
years after her death, according to the story of the Rime, 
Petrarch humbly besought the favor of a lady, modest, 
chaste, and beautiful. This situation is set forth with 
minute analysis, in three hundred and seventeen sonnets, 
twenty-nine canzoni, nine sestine, seven ballate, and 
four madrigali.2 The series is divided into two parts. 


1 Dieci Paradosse degli Academici Intronati da Siena, Milano, 1564. 
*Cf. Graf, Attraverso il Cinquecento, Torino, 1888, p. 20. 
* This numeration follows Mestica’s edition. 
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Whereas in the first part there are slight indications thy; 
the love is fleshly, in the second the love is entirely tha; 
of the spirit. 

Obviously, imitations of Petrarch may follow along 
several general lines. The form of the two parts may be 
copied, or only the use of sonnets, varied by other lyrical 
verse-forms; or the substance may be copied without q 
strict adherence to the forms. For our purpose, however, 
the imitations may be grouped into two main Classes: 
First, Petrarchism, where the author, carried away by 
his admiration, unconsciously and not servilely copies his 
master, or honestly translates him. In English, Wyatt js 
an example. Secondly, Petrarchismo, a foreign manner 
for which I retain the foreign name, an insincere literary 
fashion, where Petrarch figures only as the first of the 
type. Examples of this are any of the Elizabethan son- 
neteers. Only this last need concern us now—Pefrarr)- 
ismo. It is Graf, I think, who defines it as “ art for 
art’s sake.” M. Piéri! explains it thus: “ Petrarchisino 
is the art of treating cleverly and wittily matters of the 
heart, of composing love-poems without the emotion in 
the soul, of feigning passion for an imaginary mistress, 
and of singing a fiction of amorous intrigue, whose phases 
and whose stages are fixed, and, as it were, established by 
an immovable tradition. To succeed in this type our 
sixteenth-century poets needed only a little learning and 
imagination, a great deal of memory, and a certain ability 
in the art of composition.” As Cardinal Bembo was the 
great exemplar, the fashion is sometimes called Bembismo. 
But to make the matter still more complex, Angelo di 
Costanzo reacted, harked back to the Quattrocentisti, and 
developed the epigrammatie sonnet. Thus, from one 


Marius Piéri, Pétrarque et Ronsard, 1896, p. 268. 
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original Petrarch, there sprang, in the Cinquecento, a 
number of varying forms, all of them equally insincere. 
But this insincerity can be pushed back, even to Pe- 
trarch himself. At Arqua, as an old man, he rewrote his 
poems, altering lines; so that the Canzoniere is rather 
a work of art than a record of objective fact. Finzi’ 
thus summarizes the condition: “Commenced, one may 
say, with the ardor of a lover, continued with minute 
care through more than ten lusters, elaborated, corrected, 
arranged with the feeling of an artist, the Canzoniere is 
not a collection of historic and psychologic documents on 
the love of Petrarch for Laura. It is an elaboration, 
artistic, slow, and manifold, of the motive which domi- 
nated poetry for more than a century in Provence and 
Italy. On this general motive of art, the poet has grafted 
the personal motive of his love for Laura, melting the 
two elements into a work which, on account of its per- 
fection, remains one and indivisible, and which cannot be 
diseomposed so that they appear sharply distinct.” 

In the Cinquecento the natural effect of this conception 
was to divorce literature from life. Subject-matter, treat- 
ment, and vocabulary, all become purely conventional. 
The point is so important that I shall cite instances. 
Bembo himself writes a series of aspiring, idealizing son- 
nets to Morosina, who was known to be his mistress and 
the mother of his children. Laura Battiferra follows the 
fashion in addressing the beloved lady, notwithstanding 
the limitation of her sex, and the ineumbrance of a 
husband. Ariosto ends a typically conventional sonnet 
by remarking frankly: ? “ All this is wonderful, truly. 


‘Guiseppe Finzi, Pétrarque, Sa Vie et Son CEuvre, Paris, 1906, p. 162. 
* Ariosto, Opere Minori, 1, sonnet XXIL. ; 
Tutto é mirabil certo. Nondimeno 
Non staré ch’io non dica arditamente, 
Che piu mirabil molto é la mia fede. 
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Nevertheless I am not sure that I do not say emphatica)|y 
| Ef that much more wonderful is my faith.” Sperone Sper. 
% 3 oni compiled a dictionary of Petrarch’s phrases, in order 
| 


i that he might be certain to apply the correct adjective ty 
: i the given noun. Tullia d’Aragona is both the author of 
and interlocutor in the Dialogo della Infinita di Amore: 
| wherein is upheld the principle that “ honest love, which 
ge i is peculiar to noble men, those who have gentle and vir. 
| . tuous souls, whether they be rich or poor, is not born in 
i | desire as is the other, but in the reason, and has for its 
i ; principal end to transform itself into the beloved objec, 
ie pi - with the hope that she be likewise transformed into him, 
ee so that from two they become one, or four; of this 
transformation have sung so many times and so pleasantly, 
thus Messer Francesco Petrarcha, thus the Right Reverend 


ee Cardinal Bembo; as one cannot experience it except spiri- 
tually, hence is it that in such loves no sentiments have 

ie place except the spiritual, that is, seeing, hearing, and stil! 
more, as being more spiritual, the imagination.” 


yet historically it is a fact that Tullia d’Aragona wa: 
a common prostitute, listed in the Tariff of Venice! 
Literary convention versus the actual fact! 

So much for external evidence. Internal evidence tell: 
the same tale. Necessarily one becomes suspicious when 
poet after poet bewails the same experience, in almost 


Della Infinit? Di Amore di Tullia @ Aragona. Biblioteca Rara, 
p- 52.‘ L’amore onesto, il quale @ proprio degli uomini nobili, cio? che 

; hanno l’animo gentile, e virtuoso, qualunque essi siano o poveri, 0 ricchi, 
non é generato nel disiderio, come I'altro, ma dalla ragione, e ha per suo 
fine principale il trasformarsi nella cosa amata con disiderio che ella si 
iy a trasformi in lui, tal che di due diventino un solo, o quattro ; della qual 
trasformazione hanno favellato tante volte, e cost leggiadramente si messer 
1 j i Francesco Petrarca, si il reverendissimo cardinal Bembo ; la quale perch? 
it 4 non si pud fare se non spiritalmente, quinci @ che in cotale amore non 
| | hanno luogo principalmente se non i sentimenti spiritali : cid é il vedere, 
Hp e l’udire, e pid assai, come pid spiritale, la fantasia.” 
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identical terms, concerning ladies who differ only in their 
names. Consequently there are great types of sonnets, 
the “ galley ” sonnet, the cumulative sonnet, the negative 
sonnet, the sonnet comparing the lady to gems, to flowers, 
—all using the same conceits, the same metaphors, the 
same allegories. Obviously it is a literary manner, with- 


out objectivity. 

This confused mass was passed on to England. Wyatt, 
traveling in Italy in 1526, and finding there similar 
court-life, brought back court-poetry. Wyatt not only 
translated from Petrarch, but also took a sonnet from 
Sannazaro.! Then, reénforeed by Surrey, Petrarchismo 
started on its long career. As, however, the arrival of 
Petrarchismo in England antedated its arrival in France,? 
the authors of Tottel were subject to no French influence 
in their sonnets. 

But this is not the case with the writers of the time 
of Elizabeth. The minority of Edward, and the turbu- 
lent reign of Mary, had so retarded the English develop- 
ment that Petrarchismo in the Pléiade was flourishing 
before the Elizabethans, who naturally turned to the near- 
est sources. But the Pléiade combined Petrarchismo with 
classical studies. The French, then, presents a new modi- 
fication of the type. The old fidelity to one mistress is 
denied by the very titles; Ronsard has cycles to Marie 
and to Héléne. Platonism becomes more normal. De 
Baif is at times sensual. De Magny and Du Bellay use 
the sonnet form for elegies. They strike a new note. 

But the two stages of sonneteering in England are 
alike in one particular, namely, that in neither case are 
the sonnets to be taken literally as a statement of objective 


 Berdan, Modern Language Notes, February, 1908. 
*Berdan, Modern Language Review, January, 1909. 
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fact, without careful study of external evidence. Histo. 
rians have cited them as proofs, and the critics have proved 
by citing the historians, and the vicious circle rolls on, 
But when the sonnets are taken collectively, the fact js 
surely obvious. The greatest blow to the objective reality 
of these sonnet-cycles was Mr. Sidney Lee’s publication 
of the Elizabethan cycles in one volume. Again it is but 
fair to acknowledge that even the prototype Laura is but 
a shadowy figure, suggested rather than deseribed, her 
most marked characteristic being her golden hair. Yet, 
when of the sixteen cycles printed by Mr. Lee, thirteen 
state definitely that the hair of the lady is golden '—the 
other three are simply non-committal—there is a surpris- 
ing agreement either in poetic taste or in poetic conven- 
tionality. When, in addition, the same sonnet-forms 
appear, as in the Italian and French, it seems unnecessary 
to speculate on the identity of the lady, until her exist. 
ence be proved. 


Actually each sonnet presents an individual problem. 
As M. Vaganay ? estimates at about two hundred thousand 


1 Elizabethan Sonnets, Sidney Lee, New York, n. d. 
Sidney. ‘‘ Gold is the covering of that stately place.’? Son. rx. 
Daniel. ‘‘ These amber locks are those same nets, my Dear.’’ Son. vi. 
Barnes. ‘‘ In goldy locks.’? Son. 
Lodge. ‘‘ And gold more pure than gold doth gild thy hair.’ Son. xvu. 
Fletcher. ‘‘ When as her hair (more worth, more pale, than gold).”’ 
Son. xxx, 
Constable. ‘‘ The crest was waves of gold.’’ Son. x. 
Daniel. ‘‘ When Winter snows upon thy golden hairs.’’ Son. xxxvii. 
Anon. ‘The golden ceiling of thy brow’s rich frame.’’ Canz. 17. 
Spenser. ‘‘ If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground.’’ Son. xv. 
Griffin. ‘‘ My lady’s hair is threads of beaten gold.’’ Son. xxxtl. 
R. L. ‘‘ Her hair exceeds gold forced in smallest wire.’’ Son. 11. 
Smith. ‘ Remembering her locks, of which the yellow hue 
Made blush the beauties of the curled wire.’’ Son. 1x. 
Tofte. ‘‘Then give me of thy hairs! which golden be.”” Pt. 1, xu. 
2 Op. cit., Fasc. p. ix. 
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the number of sonnets composed between 1530 and 1565, 
no one knows or can remember the literature. There are 
then five possibilities: 

First. The sonnet may be original. Sidney’s 
“Whether the Turkish moon new minded be” and 
Spenser’s “‘ Most happy letters! framed by skillful trade ” 
are localized by their allusions. 

Second. It may be a direct translation of Petrarch. 
Lodge’s twenty-fifth sonnet has thus been identified by 
Mr. Lee. 

Third. It may be a mosaic of Petrarchan phrases. 
Professor Koeppel’ has shown this to be the case with 
Sidney. Drayton’s sixteenth sonnet is thus reminiscent 
of two of Petrarch’s. 

Fourth. It may be a direct translation or modification 
of an Italian imitator of Petrarch. Lodge’s “ Not eause- 
less were you christened, gentle flowers” is so direct a 
translation from Ariosto that it has nothing original except 
the concluding couplet. Comically enough, as Lodge 
could not work in the name of the first flower, it is 
incomprehensible without a knowledge of the Italian. 
Spenser’s “‘ My love is like to ice, and I to fire” follows 
in the octave Cazza’s “Se la mia donna é tutta neve, e 
ghiaccio.” Fletcher’s “ A painter drew the image of a 
boy” simply takes the conceit of the sonnet attributed 
variously to Oreagna and to Burchiello. 

Fifth. It may be taken from the French Petrarchists. 
Here Mr. Lee and Professor Kastner have done notable 
work. 

But although thus deprived of their biographical réle, 
these sonnets mark an important stage in our literature. 


‘Koeppel, E., Studien zur Geschichte des englischen Petrarchismus, Roman- 
ische Forschungen, 5. 
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From the rude and halting verse of Stephen Hawes, from 
the powerful doggerel of Skelton, it is a far ery to the 
mastery of language of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and the 
Spenser of the Faerie Queene. This transition is marked 
by the sonnets. The form is notoriously difficult, requir- 
ing all the resources of the language. Poor as some of 
these sonnets are, they are yet interesting as representing 
the trial stages of the art. Spenser’s Amoretti are frigid 
and artificial, but without them he could never have 
attained the mastery of the Spenserian stanza. \I. 
Michiels’! summary of the Pléiade is true here: “ its 
true service is the advance which it made in the language 
and in versification; the style became more rich, the 
phrase more abundant, the period more numerous, thie 
meter more varied.” Thus whereas the ’prentice picces 
of the modern poet never appear, those of the sixteenth 
century are not only preserved, but a fictitious biographi- 
cal value is placed upon them. But they were not written 
to deceive. Watson labels his sources quite carefully. 
In general, it was assumed that every cultivated reader 
would recognize the translation from Desportes, Ronsard, 
or Ariosto. It is the misfortune of that age, and the 
double misfortune of our present-day studies, that we have 
forgotten the once admired originals. Consequently we 
treat these trifles too seriously, deduce from them facts 
that are untrue, use heavy words, such as plagiarism and 
theft, when the sixteenth-century poet was only doing his 
best to improve both himself and his mother tongue. 
Petrarchismo was but a literary fashion, and the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-cycle but a necessary stage in the progress 
to the greatness of the Elizabethan age. 


Joun M. Berpan. 


1 Alfred Michiels, Oeuvres de Desportes, 1858, p. xcii. 
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XXV.—SOURCE AND ANALOGUES OF HOW A 
MAN MAY CHOOSE A GOOD WIFE 
FROM A BAD. 


From Langbaine’s time it has been usual to consider the 
play How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad as 
drawn directly from Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, book IIT, 
novel 5. But Riche had translated this novel! and made 
it the sixth history of his Farewell to Military Profession 
some years before the drama appeared, and, as Riche’s 
translation was no doubt easily accessible, the author of the 
play is more likely to have used his version than the Italian. 
It would be hard to decide which is the immediate source, 
however, for the double reason that Riche usually follows 
his original almost phrase by phrase, occasionally enlarging 
a compressed Italian expression into what amounts to an 
explanation or illustration of the original, and that, where 
the author of How a Man May Choose has followed his 


source closely, he is so far from copying the language that 


'Koeppel, Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Novelle, pp. 48, 49. 
Koeppel (p. 98) also considers the story in Greene’s Penelope's Web called 
“ Penelope’s Tale’’ an adaptation of this same story of Cinthio. Greene’s 
Never too Late and the verse tale How a Marchande dyd hys Wufe Betray 
(Hazlitt, Early Popwar Poetry, vol. 1) likewise deal with the ungrateful 
courtesan who has been preferred to the patient wife, but neither is closely 
related to the Cinthio story with its addition of the sleeping-potion motive. 
How a Marchande dyd hys Wyfe Betray was apparently better known under 
the title A Pennyworth of Wit. In the story of similar title, A Groatsworth 
of Wit, and in various other pamphlets published as Greene’s at the time of 
his death and purporting to be autobiographical, the treacherous courtesan 
is frequently treated. On the ground that it may be closely related to The 
Bristowe Merchant, the lost play of Ford and Dekker, Prof. Bang has 
recently reprinted in his first volume of John Fordes dramatische Werke 
Dekker’s Penny-wise, Pound-foolish (1631), the first part of which is based 
on How a Marchande dyd hys Wyfe Betray, with hints perhaps from Greene’s 
Never too Late. 
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his phrasing may as well be his own translation as his 
adaptation of Riche’s. But the slight evidence is al] in 
favor of his borrowing from Riche. For instance, where 
Cinthio reads, “ Aselgia . . . indusse un suo drudo a riuelare 
a paréti di Agata, che il marito auelenata l’hauena,”! we 
find in Riche: 

“ Wherefore she reveiled his speeches unto a ribalde of 
hers, such a one as supplied her want of that which Gon- 
sales alone, nor ten suche as he were able to satisfie her 
withall, and induced hym to appeache hym for that facte. 
. . . This companion accused Gonsales upon his owne 
wordes unto the freendes of Agatha,” etc.? 

This “ribalde” rather than Cinthio’s simple “un suo 
drudo”’ would likely suggest the character of Brabo in 
How a Man May Choose, servant, paramour, and constant 
attendant of the courtesan, who protects her from the hus- 
band’s anger and finally secures his arrest at her command. 
Of course, however, such a character as Brabo was a 


familiar attendant of the courtesan on the stage.* 
I should ordinarily think that no detailed demonstration 
of the fact that the author of How a Man May Choose 


1 Hecatommithi, Venice, 1608, p. 303. 

? Farewell to Military Profession, Shakespeare Society, p. 172. 

5 Pilia-Borsa of The Jew of Malta, for example, is very similar to Brabo 
and may have contributed something to the character, all the more as the 
story of how the servant of the Jew fell in love at first sight with the 
courtesan, who desired solely to fleece him, of how he spent money upon 
her and betrayed his master for her, confessing the murders of his master 
and himself, and of how he was brought immediately before the judges by 
the courtesan and her man (111, 1; Iv, 4; v, 1), has some minor points 
similar to How a Man May Choose and not found in Riche. But the earliest 
known edition of The Jew of Malta is that of Heywood in 1633, and an 
acceptance of Fleay’s conjecture that Heywood about 1632 added to “‘the 
scenes with Bellamira and Pilia Borza’’ would render it probable that 
these incidents in The Jew of Malta owe something to How a Man May 
Choose. 
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derived his plot from Cinthio or Riche was called for, 
especially as he was a minor dramatist writing at a time 
when there was little effort at originality of plot. But 
Prof. Schelling, whose opinion is weighty, in his recent 
Elizabethan Drama says of How a Man May Choose : 

“ The source of this story—which seems too obviously a 
matter of every-day experience to search for at all—has been 
found in Cinthio and duly recorded. Its atmosphere is, 
however, wholly English, and ‘to those who retain the 
slightest faith in the possibility that two very ordinary men 

» may say the obvious without incurring, either of them, the 
imputation of plagiarism, this parallel may be regarded as 
negligible.” 

The claim for an English atmosphere may be admitted if 
we allow that much of the machinery of the play—the 
poisoning, the tomb, ete.—reflects the Italian source. For 
the author of How a Man May Choose has placed his 
scene in London instead of Seville, has expanded the faithful 
wife into a Patient Grissil, has darkened the villainy of the 
husband after the manner of the domestic tragedy, has 
multiplied the characters and changed their names, and has 
developed characters barely mentioned into full comic types, 
for which hints may have been gathered from various 
English sources. For instance, Old Lusam of How a Man 
May Choose, who speaks always as an echo of Old Arthur, 
reminds one of the man in Tules and Quicke Answeres 
(Hazlitt, Lrx) who varies his actions to suit every criticism ; 
of Blanuel in An Humorous Day’s Mirth, who responds to 
compliments with an exact echo; and of various characters in 
the drama, like Stephen in Every Man in his Humour, who 
often merely echo their mentors,—though Old Lusam and the 
justice with his meaningless syllogisms are remarkably fresh 


comic types. 


1 Vol. 1, pp. 331, 332. 
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In spite of the fact that the general motive of the Cinthio- 
Riche story and How a Man May Choose is obvious and 4 
“ matter of every-day experience,” as Prof. Schelling says, 
an outline of the parallels between the two will prove, I 
think, that the story as the source of the play is hardly 
“ negligible,” while the few passages that seem worth citing 
strengthen the claim of Riche as the immediate sour, 
At any rate, the fact that the author of How a Man Muy, 
Choose follows his source, and at times very closely, not 
only in his central figures and incidents but often in senti- 
ments and details of characterization, cannot fail to be of 
interest in an estimate of his drama.' 

Both story and play open with an account of a husband 
who has grown tired of his beautiful and virtuous wife, and 
the story lays the foundation for the characterization of 
these figures in the play. According to Riche, Gonsales, 
the husband, was “so variable and so unconstant, that he 


suffered hymself to be ruled wholy by his passions,” snd 


“ waxing wearie of love, grewe to desire chaunge.” Young 
Arthur, the husband in How a Man May Choose, declares 
that his “ranging pleasures love variety.’ Both wives 
are devoted, deaf to the entreaties of their lovers, ready to 
excuse their husbands’ neglect and unfaithfulness. Agatha 
of Riche’s story says that she would not bar Gonsales of 
“that libertie, whiche either the custome of the corrupted 


1 Among the many additions to Riche’s story, one scene of the play is 
somewhat similar to the kindred How a Marchande dyd hys Wyje Betray. 
After the courtesan of How a Man May Choose, learning that Young 
Arthur is a criminal, casts him off and seeks his arrest, he meets his 
neglected wife as he flees from justice, and she proves solicitous for his 
welfare and safety. In the story, the merchant, in order to test the loyalty 
of the courtesan on whom he has lavished his wealth to the neglect of his 
wife, pretends to have lost his property and to be a fugitive from justice. 
The courtesan drives him from her door, but his wife receives him with: 
joy and is willing to shield him from punishment. 
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worlde, or the priviledge that men had usurped unto them- 
selves, had given unto them.” And Mistress Arthur tells 
Young Arthur, 


‘If you delight to change, change when you please, 
So that you will not change your love to me.”’ 


In both cases the wife’s lover forms throughout in his 
devotion a contrast with the husband, and tests the wife’s 
faithfulness in the extremes of the husband’s unfaithfulness. 
The “scholer of phisicke” in the story is both the wife’s 
lover and the husband’s friend and confidant. The author 
of How a Man May Choose has expanded this scholar of 
physic and his procuress into Young Lusam, the friend and 
confidant of the husband; Anselm, the wife’s lover; and 
Fuller, Anselm’s friend, who is skilled in drugs and who 
instructs the lover in wooing. 

With this situation in the two homes, the courtesan 
appears on the scene. In each case the husband suddenly 
conceives a violent passion for her, immediately forms the 
purpose to make away with his wife, administers in her 
food a sleeping potion which he supposes to be poison,—the 
details vary here in the two accounts,—and in an exceed- 
ingly short time marries the courtesan. 

On the night following the funeral of the wife, the lover 
visits the tomb. Just as he enters, the wife revives, with 
the ery, “ Where am I?” and expresses her terror and 
amazement at being in the tomb. Then each lover, in order 
to urge his claim, stresses his love, his service in reviving 
the woman, and the husband’s treachery and unfaithfulness. 
The wife checks his words of love, declaring her readiness 
to put herself under his protection, but swearing, in the 
words of Agatha, — 

“But if your meanyng perchance bee, that the losse of 
myne honestie should bee the rewarde and hire for your 
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paines, I dooe beseche you to departe hence out of this 
toumbe, and to leave me here enclosed ; for I had rather 
dye here, thus buried quicke through the crueltie of my 
housband, then through any such compassion or pitice to 
save my life, with the losse of myne honour and good 
name,” ! 
and in the words of Mistress Arthur— 
‘So your demand may be no prejudice 
To my chaste name, no wrong unto my husband, 
No suit that may concern my wedlock’s breach, 
I yield unto it ; but 
To pass the bounds of modesty and chastity, 
Sooner will I bequeath myself again 
Unto this grave, and never part from hence, 
Than taint my soul with black impurity.”’ ? 


Then the lover, promising to press his suit no more, conducts 
the woman to his own home. 

The husband of both story and play, unable to keep his 
new wife in bounds, upbraids her for her treatment of’ him, 
and, after a quarrel in which he compares her with his 
former wife, is finally led to confess that he killed his wite 
for her. Through the courtesan’s information he is arrested, 
and on his own public confession is condemned to die. At 
the moment of the execution, however, the real wife appears, 
and the mystery of the sleeping potion is explained. Agatha 
rescues her husband with the declaration, 

“Sir, Gonsales, whom you have condemned and com- 
maunded to be put to death this daie, is wrongfully con- 
demned ; for it is not true that he hath poysoned his wife, 
but she is yet alive, and I am she: therefore, I beseche you, 
give order that execution maie be staied, since that your 
sentence grounded upon a false enformation and confession, 


1 Farewell Mil. Prof., p. 170. 
2 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. 1x, p. 71. 
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js unjust, as you maie plainly discerne, by me beyng here.”’' 
Mistress Arthur’s plea is similar : 
“This man’s condemn’ d for pois’ ning of his wife ; 


His poison’d wife yet lives, and I am she ; 
And therefore justly I release his bands.’’ * 


Each lover proclaims the great virtue of the woman who has 
withstood his love, and the chastened husband, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, returns to her. 

To my mind, the source of How a Man May Choose not 
only is not negligible for an understanding of the play itself, 
but takes on an added interest in view of the influence of 
the play. For one thing, the influence on stage-craft was 
probably considerable. Jonson, in the last intermean of 
The Magnetic Lady, speaks of the demand that “some 
unexpected and new encounter break out to rectify all, and 
make good the conclusion.” The resolution of the compli- 
eated plot of a comedy or tragicomedy by the saving of a 
condemned man’s life or the return of one supposed to be 
‘dead, spread in the drama and was employed with every 
variation. Certainly this was due in part to [low a Man 
May Choose and to the plays immediately imitating it, 
though the rescue motive in other forms was of course not 
unknown earlier.’ It is at least a striking coincidence that, 
probably very soon after How a Man May Choose appeared, 
Shakespeare revived in Measure for Measure the very similar 
motive of Promos and Cassandra, also derived from Cinthio. 


1 Farewell Mil. Prof., p. 173. 

? Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. 1x, p. 94. 

5Cf. Damon and Pithias, Comedy of Errors, and Case is Altered, for the 
rescue from death, and Much Ado for the revival motive. Greene’s James 
IV with its theme of the faithful wife who is supposedly slain at the insti- 
gation of the King, her husband, in order to leave him free in the pursuit 
of a new love, and who returns in time to rescue her husband from the 
vengeance of her father is especially interesting as a forerunner of How a 
Man May Choose. 
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The number of plays actually indebted to How a My, 
May Choose is probably large. Prof. A. H. Quinn has 
shown that in many particulars the plot of The Fuir Maid 
of Bristow follows that of How a Man May Choose. The 
relation of these two plays, however, is complicated by the 
fact that in some points not found in How a Man May 
Choose, The Fair Maid resembles The Dutch ( Yourtezan, 
Marston’s play itself belongs more or less superficially to 
this same group, for the plays also have many elements in 
common that go back to How a Man May Choose ; but the 
common elements not drawn from How a Man May Choose 
are too numerous to be accidental, and leave us no choice 
but to believe that one play drew from the other or, less 
probably, both from the same source. Of The Dutch 
Courtezan Prof. Schelling remarks that, “although the 
chief personages of his [Marston’s] main plot, even to the 
two old fathers, correspond, person for person, to those of 
The Fair Maid and How a Man May Choose, the subject 
is given a new turn by making the whole plot hinge on 
Franceschina the courtesan’s demand that Malheureux kil! 
Freevill, the husband, who is his best friend, as the means 
at once to gain Franceschina’s love and avenge the wrong 
which she conceives that she has suffered by Freevill’s 
neglect.”' As Koeppel has pointed out,? Marston’s main 
motive is drawn from Bandello’s novel, The Countess of 
Celant, translated in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure and in 
Fenton’s Tragical Discourses; and this fact would easily 
account for the new turn of which Prof. Schelling speaks, 
and explain the emphasis on the dashing courtesan and thie 
two friends who are her lovers. But resemblances in this 
very matter of the courtesan and her intrigues furnish the 


! Elizabethan Drama, vol. 1, p. 334. 
Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’ s, John Marston’ s, und Beuu- 
mont u. Fletcher’ s, pp. 28, 29. 
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best basis for connecting The Dutch Courtezan and The Fair 
Maid with each other as well as with How a Man May 
Choose, in spite of the fact that the crucial demand of 
Franeeschina is lacking in The Fair Maid. It is possible 
that both Marston and the author of The Fair Maid knew 
The Countess of Celant ; for, although in the most important 
points The Dutch Courtezan is closer to The Countess of 
Celant than is The Fair Maid, in one or two very minor 
points the case is reversed.’ But the plays have too much 
in common that is found in neither The Countess of Celant 
nor How a Man May Choose to make it credible that the 
two authors worked their sources independently. The ques- 
tion remains, which play was the earlier. 

Prof. Schelling’s implication throughout is that The Fair 
Maid is prior to The Dutch Courtezan; indeed he places 
The Fair Maid about 1602. But Prof. Quinn, following 
Fleay, shows that the play was probably first performed 
in October, 1604. Except for the fact that Prof. Wallace 
claims to have proof, which he does not adduce, that The 
Dutch Courtezan was acted late in 1602,? I should say that 
Marston’s play could not well be referred to a date earlier 
than 1603 ; for Crawford in his Collectanea (vol. 11) leaves 


'For instance, in The Fair Maid the courtesan is not deserted by the first 
lover as in The Dutch Courtezan, but she dismisses him for a new lover and 
desires his death because he has insulted her. In The Countess of Celant the 
first adventure of the courtesan with the two friends, a portion not used by 
Marston, is similar to this. A single resemblance like this, commonplace 
and lacking in the support of details, is not sufficient to indicate borrow- 
ing. Again, the naturalness of seeking poison from a physician may 
account for a commonplace resemblance of The Fair Maid to Riche’s novel 
in a detail not found in How a Man May Choose. In both, the husband asks 
a doctor for poison, confessing that he wishes to poison his wife. The 
doctor, as his friend, seemingly consents, but, as lover of the wife, thwarts 
the plan. 

* The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1608, p. 75, notes 1 
and 2. 
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little doubt that for the play Marston drew largely oy 
Florio’s Montaigne, which was not published till 1603. 
Even so, there would be ample time for the production of 
The Dutch Courtezan between the appearance of Floric’s 
translation and the first performance of The Fair Maid. 

The strongest reason for considering The Fair Maid the 
debtor to The Dutch Courtezan instead of the reverse js 
found in the treatment in the two plays of the motives 
showing kinship with The “Countess of Celant. Certainly 
Marston borrowed his main motive directly ; the bold out- 
lines of his plot could never have been suggested by 7x 
Fair Maid. His treatment is simple, direct, and in the 
main close to Bandello’s story. Corroborative evidence is 
found in the fact that the sub-plot of The Dutch Courtezy 
is drawn from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, to which Mars- 
ton would almost certainly have gone for The Countess oj 
Celant. On the other hand, it is only after analysis that one 
discerns in The Fair Maid elements of the Italian story, 
and these are obscured and overlaid, as might be expected in 
an indirect borrowing. An analysis of the two plays in 
relation to their sources, on the basis that The Dutch 
Courtezan drew from The Countess of Celant and How a Moi 
May Choose, and that The Fair Maid combined How a Mon 
May Choose and The Dutch Courtezan, will make clear, | 
think, the relation of the two plays to each other and the 
gradual development of the complicated plot of The Fair 
Maid. 

The Dutch Courtezan borrows from The Countess of Celani 
the courtesan’s demand that her new lover kill a former 
lover, who is his friend, and the new lover’s discovery of the 
plot to his friend. The supposed murder of the first lover 


'Florio’s translation was entered in the Stationers’ Register as early as 
1599, however, and Marston may have had access to the manuscript. 
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by the second in The Dutch Courtezan is only slightly similar 
to the murder of one of the two friends by a third party in 
The Countess of Celant. These elements, however, form the 
central thread of Marston’s plot, and-in borrowing from How 
a Man May Choose he has merely filled in and changed the 
tragedy to a comedy. From How a Man May Choose, 
Marston has added to the main characters of The Countess 
of Celant story the virtuous woman set over against the 
wanton, and the two old fathers; and to the main incidents 
the lover’s declaring to the courtesan, in order to win her 
favor, that he has done murder for her sake, his immediate 
arrest at the instigation of the courtesan, the silence of the 
supposed victim until the murderer is about to be executed, 
the courtesan’s eagerness to secure the execution of her 
lover, his rescue by the one supposed to be dead, and his 
quick disillusionment. Marston has, however, completely 
changed the situations in which these general motives occur 
by making the supposed victim not the wife but the lover’s 
friend ; and the motive of a wife’s patient endurance of her 
husband’s infatuation for a courtesan is introduced into The 
Dutch Courtezan only in a weak form—when the courtesan 
appears before the betrothed of the first lover to torment her 
with a feigned tale of his preference for herself. 

The author of The Fair Maid has combined the two 
friends of The Dutch Courtezan and their relation to the 
courtesan, with the husband of How a Man May Choose, 
who neglects his wife for the courtesan. As Harbart, one 
of the friends in The Fair Maid, has never been a lover 
of the courtesan, and as Vallenger, the husband, takes the 
place of one of the friends in the rdle of the second lover, 
the result is a very complicated series of shifts in the 
motives of the sources. A brief statement of the essential 
parts of the action in their relation to the sources will best 
reveal these shifts and explain their value for the plot. 
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The Fair Maid opens with a situation drawn from 7)j¢ 
Dutch Courtezan that introduces to us the husband and 
wife drawn from How a Man May Choose. In The Dutch 
Courtezan, Freevill appears in the first scene introducing his 
friend Malheureux to the courtesan Franceschina, whom |e 
is forsaking for his betrothed. Malheureux censures loose 
love, and immediately falls a victim to the courtesan’s 
charms. The courtesan, because Freevill has deserted her, 
demands that Malheureux kill him as the condition of 
receiving her favor. Later at the home of Freevill’s 
betrothed, where they are attending a masque and dance, 
the two friends pretend to quarrel, and leave the dance 
together; Malheureux presumably kills Freevill. Similarly, 
The Fair Maid opens with Challener’s inviting his friend 
Vallenger to meet his betrothed’ at a féte given at her 
home, a feature of which is a masque. Vallenger scoffs at 
love, and yet at first sight of the girl falls madly in love 
with her. The friends quarrel, leave the dance, and fight. 
Vallenger is wounded, and later wins the girl, only to mis- 
treat her for the courtesan ; Challener flees, but returning, 
on account of his love for the wife, in the disguise of a 
doctor, he performs the function of the lover of Mistress 
Arthur in How a Man May Choose by nullifying Val- 
lenger’s plot to murder his wife. The treatment at this 
point, however, is quite different in the two plays. 

Then the two friends, Sentloe and Harbart, appear to 
complicate the plot. Harbart attempts to dissuade Sentloe 
from his love for the courtesan Florence and fails. The 
courtesan is invited to the wedding of Vallenger, who 


'In The Dutch Courtezan the father of the betrothed has another daugh- 
ter. In The Fair Maid the father has only one daughter, but a stage 
direction after 1. 53 speaks of his ‘‘daughters.’’ Perhaps this is due to the 
author’s association of his father and daughter with Marston’s father and 
daughters. 
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immediately falls in love with her. As the husband of 
How a Man May Choose invites the courtesan to his home 
and gives her the place of honor over his patient wife, Val- 
lenger humiliates his wife at the wedding féte to please 
Florence. Florence now wishes to rid herself of Sentloe, at 
first casting him off to make way for Vallenger, and finally, 
as in The Dutch Courtezan, planning his death to avenge 
herself for his insult and scorn upon her dismissal of him. 
Vallenger, of his own initiative, plans to poison Sentloe ; 
but, as in The Dutch Courtezan, Florence employs for her 
instrument Sentloe’s best friend, Harbart, who, under the 
name Blunt, is playing the serving-man to her in order to 
watch over his friend and cure him of his infatuation, as 
Freevill in disguise waits on the Dutch courtesan to effect 
his plans for disenchanting Malheureux. Meanwhile, the 
courtesan casts off the now penniless Vallenger, whose father 
has disowned him because of his abuse of his wife and his 
plot to poison her. Blunt administers a sleeping potion to 
Sentloe, and by the ruse of bloodying the unconscious man 
and the sword of Vallenger, who has fallen asleep near 
by, fastens the guilt upon Vallenger, at the suggestion of 
the courtesan. Later Blunt, or Harbart, is accused by the 
courtesan of being accessory to the murder, and on his own 
confession is condemned. 

In this doubling of pretended murder, the motives of 
How a Man May Choose and The Dutch Courtezan are 
combined. Thus Vallenger, though, like the husband in 
How a Man May Choose, he has deserted his wife for the 
courtesan and tried to poison her while she is shielding 
him from the angry father, is condemned to die for 
slaying the former lover of the courtesan with the sword, as 


’ Prof. Schelling goes astray at this point in telling the story. Cf. Eliz. 
Drama, vol. 1, p. 3382. 
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in The Dutch Courtezan. The wife’s rescue of the hushand 
by appearing after he is condemned in How a Man Muy 
Choose becomes in The Fair Maid an effort to save him |yy 
offering herself as a substitute. But the knot is untied, as 
in The Dutch Courtezan, by the first lover of the courtesan, 
Sentloe, who after hiding out until Vallenger and Harbhart 
are about to be executed, appears in time to save the 
husband, as in How a Man May Choose, and the friend, 
asin The Dutch Courtezan. In the end, the husband is cured 
of his love for the courtesan and restored to the wife, as in 
How a Man May Choose, and the friend who has been 
under the spell of the courtesan renounces her, as in 7 
Dutch Courtezan. 

This combination of motives itself seems to me the very 
strongest sort of evidence that The Fair Maid has as sources 
both How a Man May Choose and The Duteh Courtezin. 
Besides, The Fair Maid bears all the marks of a compara- 
tively weak dramatist’s effort to combine plots ; for, in spite 
of a fairly successful union of the main elements of //ow « 
Man May Choose and The Dutch Courtezan, there is no real 
centralization of motives, and many threads are introduced 
which have little value in the working out of the plot, and 
which often confuse the author himself. Given the weaker 
dramatist with the more complicated plot, we are not likely 
to go wrong in determining the borrower. 

Prof. Quinn has given a list of plays similar in treatment 
to How a Man May Choose and The Fair Maid, chiefly as 
regards the matter of the patient wife. Of these The London 
Prodigal shows most decidedly the influence of the motives 
in the Cinthio-Riche story, though in many respects it is 
rather dissimilar to all the plays that have been treated. A 
number of resemblances to How a Man May Choose and 
The Fair Maid are pointed out by Prof. Quinn. The 
similarity of The London Prodigal to How a Man May 
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Choose consists in the presence of Weathercock, a character 
whose echoing of words recalls Old Lusam, in the kindness 
of a neglected wife on meeting her needy husband whom a 
spoiled courtesan has spurned, and in her rescue of him as 
he is about to be arrested for his supposed murder of her. 
The two fathers of The London Prodigal are much nearer 
to The Fair Maid than to How a Man May Choose. The 
father of the girl leads her to change lovers, and the new 
lover proves a scoundrel while the old one continues his 
friendship; the father of the husband despairs of the 
prodigal when he mistreats his wife, and transfers his 
interest to the girl. The basis of the husband’s dismissal 
by the courtesan—whom we only hear of—is his disinherit- 
ance and lack of money, as in The Fair Maid. Prof. Quinn, 
though he does not point out this vague kinship, calls atten- 
tion to three passages in The London Prodigal resembling 
certain passages in The Fair Maid.’ Again, the fact, though 
very inconclusive, is possibly worth noting that the wife of 
The London Prodigal is disguised as a “ Duteh frow”’ and 
is called “tanakin,” and that both of these terms are applied 
to the Dutch courtesan Franceschina. In discussing the 
authorship of The London Prodigal, which he is inclined to 
attribute to Marston, Mr. C. F. T. Brooke mentions the 
similarity of the Dutch-English used by these two char- 
acters.” It is not improbable that we have in The London 
Prodigal echoes of all three of these plays, so that The 
London Prodigal may have been written after The Fair 
Maid, 1604, and thus in the year of its publication, 1605. 
But the attempt to fix the date and the relationship of this 
play to the group is by no means convincing. 


' Shakespeare Apocrypha (ed. Brooke), The London Prodigal, 111, 3, 303 f.; 
v, 1, 315f.; v, 1, 419. The Fair Maid, ll. 872f., 571 f., 978. The last of 
these passages is found in Fair Em. (v, 1, 114), with practically the same 
wording as in T’he London Prodigal. 


? Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. xxx, n. 1. 
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The Cinthio-Riche theme in some of its details appears 
also in Day’s Law Tricks, published in 1608. Day has 
altered his material freely, and has practically omitted the 
motive of the courtesan pitted against the wife. Still the 
occurrence, with much the same treatment as in How a Muay 
May Choose, of a patient and virtuous wife persecuted by 
her husband, wooed by a lover, supposedly poisoned at the 
husband’s instigation, buried, rescued from the tomb, and 
finally presented alive in time to save her husband’s life and 
to be reconciled to him, is sufficient to include Day’s play in 
our group. In Law Tricks Horatio is both the husband's 
confidant and the wife’s lover, as in Riche. When 
Count Lurdo, with the connivance of Horatio, has 
divorced his countess, Horatio takes advantage of the wite’s 
distressed condition to urge his suit, but is always repulsed, 
She is finally befriended by Horatio’s page, who offers her 
refuge with his parents. The husband commissions the now 
angered lover to poison the countess, and Horatio administers 
what he supposes to be poison, but what is only a sleeping 
potion prepared by the page’s father, an apothecary. ‘lhe 
page waits at the tomb for the wife’s revival, and purposely 
frightens away Horatio, who, like Anselm in How a Mux 
May Choose, has wandered to the tomb in grief and despair. 
The wife remains concealed after her rescue by the page, and, 
appearing as a ghost, demands revenge on Horatio. He in 
turn accuses the husband. The two are summarily con- 
demned by the Duke to be enclosed alive in the tomb witli 
the dead wife ; but the wife appears alive, and frees the con- 
demned men with a speech similar to those of Agatha and 
Mistress Arthur : 

‘*Tustice, great Duke! giue me my husbands life, 


Both his and his ; if your demaund be ‘ Why,’ 
See, she suruiues for whose death they should die.’’ 


The husband confesses his injustice and is reconciled, while 
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the page explains his part in the dénouement. The part 
of Lurdo and Enmilia is a sort of substitute for the intrigue 
with the courtesan, though Lurdo’s infatuation does not 
begin until after the divorce. Emilia, who is both nimble- 
witted and virtuous, leads Lurdo on till he offers to kill his 
wife for her and confesses some of his questionable prac- 
tices; and the life she promises him, provided she yields to 
his suit and marries him, strongly recalls what Young 
Arthur suffers after his marriage to the courtesan. Whether 
or not Day went back to Riche or Cinthio for some points 
of his plot, the influence of How a Man May Choose seems 
pretty evident, especially in tone and general spirit. 
Chronologically, Middleton’s Blurt, Master-Constable prob- 
ably deserves first consideration among the plays indebted 
to How a Man May Choose. But its interest here lies chiefly 
in the light that its relation to other plays of the group may 
be able to throw on the question of its interpretation, and 
so I have reserved it until after a discussion of the related 


plays. The story of How a Man May Choose seems to have 
been used in Blurt, Master-Constable without being very 
carefully woven into the whole, after Middleton’s manner 
of introducing briefly a popular motive into his plots,’ and 
this fact may help to account for “the fatal obscurity of 
plot” in Blurt, Master-Constable of which Ward complains.’ 
Fontinelle’s passion for the courtesan Imperia and his expla- 


1 As an instance, compare his use of the motive best known from Decame- 
ron, I, 3, that of theemployment of the most unlikely person in a woman’s 
circle as her unconscious messenger in a love intrigue. The tirst use of this 
I have noticed in the drama is in Twelfth Night (1, 5; 11, 2; 11, 1), where 
Olivia makes Malvolio her messenger. Middleton employs it in Your Five 
Gallants (1v, 2) and in The Widow. A similar device occurs in T'he Family 
of Love (1, 2) and in The Roaring Girl (111, 2). The motive was very 
popular, and has been pointed out in at least T’he Fawn, The Widow, The 
Devil is an Ass, and The Witty Fair One. Cf. also Chapman’s May Day 
(11, 2) and Greene’s Planetomachia. 

* History of English Dramatic Literature, vol. 11, p. 502. 
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nation of it on the basis that he loves variety, his suggestion 
of poisoning his wife, the wife’s gentle spirit toward the 
courtesan and her willingness to share her husband with 4 
rival, the courtesan’s softening toward the wife, the wife's 
rescue of the husband from the death to which he has been 
condemned for his treatment of her, and the husband’s final 
repentance, are all reminiscent of How a Man May Choose, 
in spite of some changes in the working out of the problem, 
Bullen, confronted by the inconsistency between the dénoue- 
ment and this part of the play when interpreted in the most 
obvious way, has contended, in opposition to Ward, that 
Fontinelle’s sudden passion for the courtesan is feigned and 
that his treatment of his bride is according to a plan pre- 
viously arranged between them in order to further their 
own love.' But the very close relation of blurt to other 
plays of the group, where the points in question are not left 
in the slightest doubt, would seem to uphold Ward. For 
example, in The Fair Maid of Bristow, the bridegroom, 
thoroughly in love with his wife, falls suddenly and eom- 
pletely under the spell of the courtesan and disparages ii. 
wife to her, and in the wife’s attitude to the courtesan there 
is much to remind one of Middleton’s comedy. 

Some verbal resemblances will serve to show how closely 


the lines of treatment sometimes correspond. Fontineile 
protests to the courtesan in speaking of his wife Violetta : 


Now, by the heart of love, my Violet 

Is a foul weed, (O pure Italian flower !) 
She a black negro, to the white compare 
Of this unequalled beauty ?’’ ? 


With this passage compare two from The Fair Maid. 


' Works of Middleton, vol. 1, Intro., pp. xxi ff. 
? Blurt, Master-Constable, v, 2. 
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one the bridegroom, suddenly enamored of the courtesan, 
says to her: 
“The bee that Sucks the bitter Hemlock flouers, 
When that he comes to tast the violet 


Doth count his former food as trash and weedes 
Thou art the Violet the bitter Hemlock shee.’’ 


And in the other the wife defends her lord by saying, 


‘« Faire Florence is the mistris of his hart, 
To her I am but as a Counterfit, 
Rather Lam aethyop, .. 


Again, we find Violetta of Blurt, Master-Constable pleading 
with the courtesan in behalf of her husband : 


‘“‘ Prithee, good wench, use him well. 


If he deserve not to be used well, . . . I'll engage myself, dear beauty, 
to thine honest heart.”’ * 


And Anabell says under similar circumstances, 


‘*But yet I pray, for my sake vse him kind, 
I am sure heele deserue it at your hands.’ * 


If these parallel passages from similar situations indicate 
anything in regard to the influence of Blurt, Master-Constable 
on The Fair Maid, it seems plausible to me that the author 
of The Fair Maid was following the interpretation given to 
Blurt, Master-Constable upon the Elizabethan stage, borrow- 
ing the ideas because they were associated with the theme 
with which he was dealing. 

It is not alone the influence of this one story from Cinthio 


‘LI. 318 ff. and 569 ff. This second passage is one of those cited by 
Prof. Quinn as paralleled in The London Prodigal. Cf. L. P. v, 1: 


am no Aethyope, 
No wanton Cressed, nor a changing Hellen.’’ 


SLI. 507 f. 


10 
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or the relative dates of the plays involved that is of interes, 
in the study of this group. For the interrelations of the 
plays, all except Law Tricks published within three years, 
show the thorough familiarity of the Elizabethan dramatist 
with the various treatments of a theme, the acceptance of 
popular motives on the stage as community property, and 
the general use of popular and telling phrases and figures.’ 


C. R. BASKERVILL. 


'The intluence of the Cinthio-Riche story was hardly confined to the 
plays treated. At any rate, the central motives of this group are used 
extensively in the drama. In The Puritan, for example, a man is rescued 
from the gallows at the last moment by the revival of his supposed victim, 
who has merely been under the influence of a sleeping potion. Likewise 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Triumph of Love ” from Four Plays in One, 
the same situation occurs in a more complicated form. Indeed, the sleep- 
ing potion motive, usually combined, as in our plays, with the rescue of « 
condemned man at the last moment, is of frequent occurrence. For some 
additional uses of it, not considered closely enough related to the plays dis- 
cussed in this paper to call for treatment, see Scherer’s edition of Sufiro- 
mastiz, Materialien, 20, p. xi, and G. C. Moore Smith’s edition of [/ynx- 
naeus, Cambridge, 1908, pp. xii, xiii. Among later plays may be added 
Sharpham’s Fleire, Mason’s Muleasses the Turk, The Honest Lawyer, May's 
Old Couple, The Costly Whore, Rutter’s Shepherd’s Holiday, Berkeley's Lost 
Indy, and Cartwright’s Siege or Love's Convert. (Cf. Genest’s analyses. ) 
The love philtre in Sidney’s Arcadia, utilized by Shirley, is a notable par- 
allel. Prof. Stoll, in his John Webster, discusses the relation of the later 
plays, A Cure for a Cuckold and Parliament of Love, to The Dutch Courtezan. 
Of the two The Parliament of Love shows the closer relation to our group. 
The central motive in the resolution of the plays influenced by The Dutch 
Courtezan, the return or revival of one supposedly killed—usually the 
quarrel is over an amour and the return is just at the moment to save the 
life of the condemned opponent, who in most cases has been an intimate 
friend before the quarrel-—was probably as extensively used as any other 
motive of the group of plays, though here, as in the case of the sleeping 
potion, I do not mean to imply that there was necessarily any influence 
exerted by our group. I recall now Webster’s The Devil’s Law Cu, 
Shirley’s Gamester and Wedding, Rider’s Twins, Suckling’s Goblins, May's 
Old Couple, and Carliell’s Deserving Favorite. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mopern Lan- 
auacE Association oF AmeErIcA was held at Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J., December 28, 29, 30, in 
accordance with the following invitation: 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


PRINCETON, N. J., December 6, 1907. 
Proressok C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America. 


My dear Sir:— 


I write, on behalf of my colleagues of the Modern Language 
and English Departments of Princeton University, to express the 
hope that the Modern Language Association will meet in Princeton 
in the winter of 1908. 

Hoping that you will urge this invitation upon the Association 
in every proper way, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Wooprow WILSON, 
President. 


All the sessions were held in McCosh Hall. Professor 
F. M. Warren, President of the Association, presided 
at all. 

The railways offered reduced rates, but the members in 
attendance failed to present a sufficient number of certifi- 
cates. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The Association met at 2.40 p. m. The session was 
opened by an address of welcome from President Woodrow 


Wilson. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. HI. 
Grandgent, submitted as his report the published /’ro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting and the complete vol- 
ume of the Publications of the Association for 1908. 

The report was approved. 

The Secretary transmitted the following communication 
from the Association of American Universities, concerning 
a vote past by the Modern Language Association on [e- 
cember 26, 1907 (see Proceedings for 1907, p. xii): 


Harvarp UNIversiTy, May 21, 19038. 


Dear Professor Grandgent: 


The following is an extract from the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of The Association of American Universi- 
ties, held on Thursday, May 7th, at New York: 


“In the matter of the resolution adopted by the Modern Language 
Association of America, and submitted to The Association of Ameri- 
can Universities with a request that action be taken, which was 
referred with power to the Executive Committee— 


Resolved, that it is desirable to adopt some plan of obvi- 
ating as far as possible the duplication of work in doctoral 
theses intended for publication— 


it was, on motion, resolved that, in view of the attitude of the 
delegates at the last meeting of The Association of American Uni- 
versities, that it would be unwise to take up this question, no action 
be taken thereon.” 


The reasons for this action are set forth in full in Professor W. 
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H. Carpenter’s letter to you dated January 15, 1908. I regret that 
I am unable to report more favorably in the premises. 


Very truly yours, 


WARREN, 


for Harvard University, Secretary, 
The Association of American Universities. 


The above mentioned letter from Professor W. H. Car- 
penter is as follows: 


CoLuMBIA UNIveRsItTy, January 15, 1908. 


Proressor C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Professor Grandgent: 


At the conference of the Association of American Universities 
held in Ann Arbor January ninth and tenth, the resolution of the 
Modern Language Association communicated to me in your letter 
of December 28 was duly submitted to the Association for such 
action as it should desire to take. The matter brought forth con- 
siderable discussion, some of it entirely adverse to any action what- 
soever in the premises by the Association of American Universities. 
It was the opinion of some of the members that the matter of 
publication of dissertation titles as proposed did not come really 
within the provenience of the Association. Our single publication is 
the annual report of the proceedings, which has thus far been simply 
what it purports to be, an account of the annual meeting. It was 
felt that it was hardly proper to burden the scope of this publi- 
cation by admitting extraneous matter of any character, particularly 
since it would entail a considerable expense to publish these titles. 
It was suggested that the Carnegie Institution would be a proper 
place to which to take this proposition since they already publish 
historical titles along similar lines. Ultimately the whole matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee of the Association with 
power. I would say, however, that the action of the Executive 
Committee is not apt to be favorable to the proposition, and it is 
more than probable that they will turn it down for the reasons that 
I have already specified. 
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I take the opportunity of communicating this action to you at this 
time since it may be important to do something else with it at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. H. 


On behalf of the Executive Council, the Secretary nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen for honorary membership: 


Alessandro D’Ancona, Professor of Italian Literature, 
University of Pisa. 

Francesco D’Ovidio, Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Naples. 

Francesco Novati, Professor of Romance Literature, 
University of Milan. 


They were unanimously elected. 
On motion of the Secretary, it was 


Voted, That the Secretary of the Central Division re- 
ceive from the Association an annual salary of $75. 


This amount was chosen as being the equivalent of 
$100 for each of the three out of four years that the 
Division Secretary has charge of a program. 

The Secretary suggested the expediency of expressing 
an opinion on two questions to which other learned bodies 
are now giving their attention: (1) codperation with the 
Carnegie Institute in the publication of literary and philo- 
logical studies; (2) the abolition of the tariff on books 
and other means of education. After discussion by Pro- 
fessors E. C. Armstrong, C. W. Hodell, H. E. Greene, and 
Dr. J. D. Fitz-Gerald, it was voted that committees be 
appointed by the chair to draw up resolutions on these two 
subjects. The President named, for the first, Professors 
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H. A. Todd, LF. Mott, and H. E. Greene; for the second, 
Professors G. Gruener, C. B. Wright, and J. E. Spingarn. 
The committees were instructed to report on Wednesday 


morning. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, 
submitted the following report: 


RECEIPTs. 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1907, 


From Members, Life, 
“ st for 1905, 


From Libraries for Vols. WIII-XX, 
XXI, 
“ “ XXII, 
“ 
XXIV, 


Vols. X-XX, 
XXI, 
“. 
XXII, 


For Reprints, Vol. XXIII, . 
From Advertisers, Vol. XXII, 
“ XXIII, 


For Postage Stamps, 
Interest, Eutaw Savings Bank, 
‘Cambridge Savings Bank, 
Cambridge Trust Co., 109 07 


$6,032 64 


] . . . 26 
“ “ “1907, . . . 182 00 
“ “ 1908, 2,178 33 
“1909, . . . 14435 
“ “ 3 00 
$2518 68 
-$ 79 20 
7 30 
7 50 
. 124 20 
64.85 
——— $ 283 05 
1370 
9 30 
3 13 83 
46 00 
3 75 
60 00 
ME 
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EXPENDITURES. 


To Secretary for Salary, 4 ‘ - $ 400 00 

‘* Typewriting, 

Proof-reading, 

Printing, 

Expressage, 


To Treasurer for Salary, 
** Clerical Work, 
Printing, . 
“ Postage, . 
Expressa 
77 
For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXIII, No.1, . . $ 428 21 
“ “2. .  . 449 56 


For Printing Program 26th Annual Meeting, 
To Secretary Central Division for Printing and 


Exchange, 


Eutaw Savings Bank 
Balance on hand 
Dec. 26, 1908, {cambridge Savings Bank, . 


Trust Co., 


$2,977 11 


$6,032 34 


The President of the Association, Professor F. M. War- 
ren, appointed the following committees: 


(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors J. 
Geddes and J. D. Bruner. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors F. N. Scott, ©. 
von Klenze, and W. W. Comfort. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


| viii 
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864 52 
700 51 
—-— 3,055 53 
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1. “Chaueer’s Legend of Medea.” By Professor 
Robert K. Root, of Princeton University. [See Pub- 


lications, 1.] 

[The lines in the Man of Law’s Prologue which purport to refer 
to Chaucer’s Legend of Medea are based on a passage in the Roman 
de la Rose. This and other considerations tend to show that, when 
the Man of Law’s Prologue was composed, the Legend of Medea had 
not yet been written. If so, the latter work must be dated later 
than 1390. Such a date involves several conclusions which concern 
the Legend of Good Women as a whole.—Twenty minutes.] 


2. “ An Unpublished Collection of Old French Fables.” 
By Professor Murray P. Brush, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. [See Publications, xxiv, 3.] 

[Ysopet IIL of Paris, an Old French fable collection hitherto un- 
published. Description of the manuscript, its date and provenience. 
Form and source of the collection. Its place in relation to other 
collections in Old French. Considerations upon the text of the 
fables.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


3. “Goethe’s Homunculus, a Study in Faust Criti- 


cism.” By Professor Karl D. Jessen, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

[While Goethe himself left no doubt as to the interpretation of 
Euphorion, his testimony regarding Homunculus is scanty and vague. 
Consequently the number of attempts to interpret the symbolical 
meaning of the latter is appallingly large. The paper endeavored 
to demonstrate that out of the difficulty there is a way, hinted at 
by Goethe in his schematic cutlines of the second part of Faust.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


4. “The Results of Mrs. Macdonald’s Discoveries re- 
garding Jean Jacques Rousseau.” By Professor Albert 
Schinz, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[Summary of the discoveries: (1) falsification of original Epinay 
Mémoires; (2) second alteration of the Mémoires before printing; 
(3) misstatements of scholars regarding the reliability of the pub- 
lisht Mémoires.—Discussion of Ritter’s position that there are no 
proofs of Grimm’s part in the falsifications mentioned above.—Ques- 
tion of children. Problem of insanity.—Twenty minutes.] 
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5. “The Purport of Lyly’s Endimion.” By Dr. 
Perey W. Long, of Cambridge, Mass. [See Publications, 
xxiv, 1.] 

{An impersonal allegory of courtly love, hitherto unexplained, ac. 
counts for the oddities in Lyly’s Endimion which led Halpin to 
assume the existence of a personal allegory. 

Cynthia Heavenly Beauty 

Tellus Earthly Beauty 

Endimion Heavenly, or Platonic, love 

Corsites Earthly, or Sensual, love.-—Fifteen minutes. | 


6. “ Alfric’s Legend of St. Swithin.” By Professor 
Gordon Hall Gerould, of Princeton University. {See 
Anglia, N. F. xx, pp. 347-357.] 


{The work on which lfric based his account of St. Swithin was 
written in 981 by Lantfred, a monk of Winchester. Two redactions 
of this are extant, one of them, however, only in a condensed form. 
It was the original of this version which Alfric, writing some six- 
teen years afterwards and in the same monastery, adapted and 
translated. His legend has value in determining the original form 
of Lantfred’s work and furnishes independent evidence as to the 
growth of the Swithin cult.—Fifteen minutes.] 


At 8.30 p. m. the Association met in Room 10, McCosh 
Hall, to hear an address by Professor Frederick Morris 
Warren, President of the Association, entitled “ A Plea 
for the Study of Medieval Latin.” 

After the address, the members and guests of the Asso- 
ciation were received by President and Mrs. Wilson at 
their residence. 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session began at 9.40 a. m. 


7. “The Poetry of Sully Prudhomme.” By Professor 
E. P. Dargan, of the University of Virginia. 
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{His manner of life and character. Tenderness, - nobility, and 
melancholy his chief traits. A metaphysician malgré lui. Hence, 
he represents two types of poetry, the sentimental and the reflective. 
Some examples. Other sporadic types. Technique-and individuality 
—the Testament Poétique. His enduring qualities, his creed, and 
place in the latter-day choir.—Twenty minutes. ] 


8. “Milton and the Revival of the Sonnet.” By Dr. 
Raymond D. Havens, of the University of Rochester. 


[The differences between the sonnets of Milton and those of the 
Elizabethans and Italians—Few sonnets written between 1660 and 
1742.—The ignorance on the part of eighteenth century writers of 
most Elizabethan literature——The low opinion held of Shakspere’s 
and Spenser’s sonnets by those who knew them.—In consequence, the 
slight influence of these poems during the period—Milton’s great 
popularity in the latter part of the century. The vogue of the 
minor poems began only a few years before the revival of the sonnet. 
—The probable connection between the two.-The early sonneteers 
were admirers and imitators of Milton.—Their high opinion of his 
sonnets.—A detailed examination of the leading eighteenth century 
sonneteers, including Wordsworth, showing that their work was 
unlike that of the Elizabethans or Italians but resembles closely that 
of Milton.—Fifteen minutes.] 


9 “A Definition of Petrarchismo.” By Dr. John 
Milton Berdan, of Yale University. [See Publications, 
xxiv, 4. ] 

[Petrarchismo differentiated from Petrarchism. Petrarch the first. 
Two distinct types of Italian Petrarchismo, that of the quattro- 
centisti of the cinquecentisti. Its arrival in England, its develop- 


ment in France, its flourishing period in England. Conclusions 
to be deduced.—T'wenty minutes.] 


10. “ Chauvin (Chauvinisme—Calvin, Cauvin) : Truth 
and Fietion in the Story of its Origin.” By Professor A. 
Marshall Elliott, of the Johns Hopkins University. In 
the absence of the author, selections from this paper were 
read by Professor E. C. Armstrong. 


[Opinions of lexicographers differ greatly as to the origin of the 
term Chauvin, in its more general and original acceptation as ex- 
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pressing an exaggerated patriotism. They ail suppose it to haye 
been originally a proper name but they are at variance as to the 
channel, the mode and means by which this proper name came ty 
denote a vain-glorious amor patria. One class of writers has strug. 
gled to generalize the meagre results of their investigations in regarj 
to the word; another class has been equally strenuous in giving the 
most precise details, often purely imaginary, in support of their 
contention, while still a third class has sought to straddle the ditt. 
culty by combining two or more sometimes equally objectionalle, 
or even impossible, modes of derivation. Four principal theories 
have been held, and some of them are still held, as to the origin 
of Chauvin; history of these theories —Ten minutes.] 


11. ‘“ The Intluence of Salvator Rosa in English Lit- 
erature of the Eighteenth Century.” By Professor E. EF. 
Hale, Jr., of Union College. 

[The love of nature arising in England in the eighteenth century 
found satisfaction largely in the beautiful and the charming, in the 
beauty of the grove and the plain. The delight in the fierce and 
the wild aspects of nature, later called picturesque and romantic, 
was in several cases suggested or stimulated by the sentiment of the 
landscape of Salvator Rosa.] 


This paper was discust by Professors C. H. Grandgen 
and F. N. Scott. 


12. “ Péssneck and Hermann und Dorothea.” tiv 
Professor Charles Julius Kullmer, of Syracuse University. 


[The materials concerning the relation of Goethe to Péssneck and 
the resemblances between the poem and local conditions, which ap- 
pared in the monograph, Péssneck the Scene of ‘ Hermann und Doro- 
thea,’ were supplemented by materials since obtained by further 
research in the city archives; and a criticism of the results, which 
had not been attempted in the monograph, was given.—A_ twenty 
minute abstract. ] 


[ At the close of this session there was a meeting of 
the Concordance Society. | 
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THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session began at 2.45 p. m. 


The following telegraphic message from the Central 
Division was received and read by the Secretary: 


The members of the Central Division, meeting in Chicago, extend 
to the parent body hearty congratulations on the completion of a 
quarter of a century of increasingly successful endeavors. 

CHARLES BUNDY WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


13. “French Poetry for English Readers.” By Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University. [See 
The Forum, February, 1909. ] 


[English readers often find French poetry less satisfying than 
German or Italian. Three reasons suggested for this. First, the 
extreme clarity of the French language. Second, the absence of 
pronounced rhythm in French verse. Third, the fact that words 
primary in appeal to the French often seem secondary to us.— 
Twenty minutes. 


14. “ The Facts of Pierre Du Ryer’s Life.” By Pro- 
fessor H. Carrington Lancaster, of Amherst College. 

[Position held by Du Ryer among French dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century. Sources of information regarding him. Documents 
with his signature in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Evidence that 
he was the son of Isaac Du Ryer and had become secrétaire du roi 
as early as 1621. Events of his life as a dramatist and translator. 
—Fifteen minutes.] 


15. “The United States in European Literature.” 


By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of Brown University. 


{The evolution of the attitude of Europe towards the United States 
furnishes an interesting comment on the attitude towards life in 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the eighteenth century, 
the Roussellian love for savages and wild nature joined during the 
American Revolution with the newly arisen democratic fervor ang 
love for the simple life to make America appear as the very embodi- 
ment of the highest human aspirations (Schiller, Kant, Goethe, 
especially Chateaubriand). With waning Romanticism a reaction 
sets in (Lenau, Dickens, Kiirnberger, etc.) In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the Civil War and the writings of Emerson 
and others reveal to Europe a different side of American life; andj 
towards the end of the century, the rise of Industrialism and the 
Spanish War compel attention. At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for the first time a critical study of the United States is 
undertaken (Bryce, Polenz, Miinsterberg, Lamprecht, and others) — 
Twenty minutes.) 


This paper was discust by Professors H. Wood, |. 
Schinz, M. D. Learned, and K. D. Jessen. 


16. “The Beginnings of Byronism in Spain.” By 
Professor Philip H. Churchman, of Clark College. 


{Byronism comes later in Spain than in France. Periodicals show 
little knowledge of Byron’s verse before 1835; but thereafter we 
find them publishing occasional translations. Versions in book form 
are most abundant in 1828-30, all in prose and based on French trans- 
lations. The earliest direct literary translations were probably Da 
Francisea Larrea’s Manfred and Heredia’s short pieces.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


17. “The Moors in Spanish Popular Poetry before 
1600.” By Professor William Wistar Comfort, of Haver- 
ford College. 


[A study of the Moors as portrayed in the Poema del Cid, Poema 
de Fernén Goncdlez, and the romances (Durfn’s collection). Com- 
parisons with the Saracens of the French epic and of the Italian 
court epic. The progress from realism to artistic romance is briefly 
reviewed from the Cid to Ariosto. This paper was intended to form 
part of a more extensive study of the role of the Saracens in medieval 
Christian poetry.—Twenty minutes.] 


[ At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
American Dialect Society. ] 
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In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained in the grill-room of the Princeton Inn. A 
smoke talk was given by Ex-President Francis Landey 
Patton. 

The ladies of the Association were entertained by Mrs. 
W. U. Vreeland. 


FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The fourth session began at 9.45 a. m. 


In the absence of Professor J. W. Cunliffe, who was in 
attendance at the Central Division meeting, Professor H. 
A. Todd presented the report of the Committee on the 
Reproduction of Early Texts: 


The Association at its last joint meeting appointed Professors 
Cunliffe (Wisconsin), Gayley (California), Kittredge (Harvard), 
Manly (Chicago), and Todd (Columbia) as a Committee to pro- 
mote:—(1) the aequisition of photographic reproductions of early 
texts in modern European languages by American University Li- 
braries; (2) the circulation of index cards of reproductions so 
acquired; (3) the cataloguing of original texts prior to 1660 in 
publie and private libraries in the United States and Canada. With 
regard to the first aim here set forth, the Committee has confined 
itself to spreading information as to how photographic reproduc- 
tions can be obtained, leaving the responsibility of ordering them 
to the libraries or individuals interested. The main energies of the 
Committee have been given to arranging for the publication of index 
cards of reproductions at present in American libraries and acquired 
from time to time. Some difficulty was experienced at the outset 
as to what texts should be included in the scheme, and after con- 
sultation with Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity, it was decided to restrict its scope to the following classes :— 


A. Reproductions of manuscripts. 
1. Published commercially in a considerable number of 
copies. 
2. Reproduced in single or very few copies, on individual 
orders. 
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B. Reproductions of early printed texts, reproduced in single or 
very few copies on individual orders. 


Reproductions of early printed texts printed commercially in g 
considerable number of copies were, after careful consideration, ex. 
cluded, on the ground that their inclusion would add greatly to 
the cost of the index cards without proportionately increasing their 
usefulness. A suflicient number of subscriptions was obtained by 
the Committee to induce the American Library Association to 
undertake the printing of the index cards, and the Committee wishes 
to express its indebtedness to the A. L. A. Publishing Board and 
its officials for the kindly and helpful interest they have taken jn 
the project. It is hoped that further subscriptions to the series 
of index cards will be obtained, as in course of time this will prove 
of substantial assistance to those engaged in research work in the 
modern European languages. The cards are issued by the A. L. 
A. Board at cost price, about three cents a title (two cards each), 
The expense of subscribing for the titles now in hand will not be 
more than $3.00, and the annual amount is likely to be less than 
that for many years to come. 

Joun W. CUNLIFFE, 
Chairman. 


Professor Todd exhibited specimens of the cards. The 
report was adopted. 


A report from the Committee of Fifteen was presented 
by the Chairman, Professor L. A. Loiseaux. This Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Executive Council,—in ac- 
cordance with a vote past by the Association on December 
28, 1906,—to “ devise a uniform system of grammatical 
terminology . . . and report to the Association at its next 
meeting or as soon as practicable thereafter.” The Com- 
mittee was also instructed “to recommend such changes 
as may be needed in the lists of text-books suggested by 
the Association in its report,” 7 e., the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve. See Proceedings for 1906, p. xii. 
This second duty was imposed on the Committee in rv- 
sponse to a request from the College Entrance Examina- 
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tion Board, and the Committee’s report related to this 
matter alone. 

The report comprised a proposed course in Spanish and 
six long lists of books for the Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced grades of French and German. After a 
protracted discussion, in which Professors E. W. Olmsted, 
M. P. Whitney, L. F. Mott, C. H. Grandgent, M. V. 
Young, J. D. Bruner, J. F. Coar, W. M. Hervey, and 
Mr. W. D. Head participated, it was voted, on motion of 
Professor Olmsted, that the report be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Fifteen and such other members of that Committee as he 
may select. 

On behalf of the same Committee, Professor Loiseaux 
offered this resolution : 

Resolved, That it is desirable to establish an optional test in 
pronunciation and ability to understand the foreign language, as 


a part of the college entrance examination, and that additional 
credit be given for such ability. 


After discussion, the Association voted against the adop- 
tion of the resolution in this form. Mr. W. D. Head then 
suggested a different wording: 

Resolved, That it is desirable to establish a test in pronunciation 


and ability to understand the foreign language, as part of the 
college entrance examination. 


And the resolution was adopted. 


The Committee appointed for that purpose at the first 
session presented this resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
consult with the Carnegie Institution in regard to the advisability 
of bringing about a closer relation between that Institution and 
the various associations of scholars in the United States devoted 
to the study of literary and philological topics. 
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The resolution was adopted. The President, Professor 
F. M. Warren, appointed as members of the committee: 
Professors C. H. Grandgent, H. A. Todd, W. U. Vreeland, 
O. F. Emerson, A. R. Hohlfeld. 


The committee created at the first session to draw up a 
resolution on the tariff offered the following: 


Resolved, (1) That the Modern Language Association of America, 
representing the scholars and teachers of the modern languages and 
literatures in the schools and colleges of the United States, believing 
that the present tariff laws, with their import duties upon works 
of art, books printed in foreign countries, and scientific apparatus, 
impose an unjust burden upon scientific work in this country and 
act as an obstacle to the advancement of learning and general 
culture, while accomplishing little as regards the end for which 
such laws are framed, respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States, in the proposed revision of the tariff laws, to remove 
the existing duties upon works of art and their reproductions, 
including photographs, upon all books printed in foreign countries, 
and upon scientific instruments intended for the private use of 
investigators. 

(2) That the Association instruct its Secretary to communicate 
to Congress, at the proper time and through the proper channels, 
a copy of these resolutions. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. [A copy of 
it was sent by the Secretary, on January 7, to the Hon. 
Sereno Payne, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. | 


On motion of Professor Spingarn, it was 


Voted, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to 
consider the advisability of extending the scope of the Publications 
of the Association, and to report to the Association at its next 
annual meeting. 


The President, Professor F. M. Warren, appointed as 
members of this committee: Professors J. E. Spingarn, 
B. L. Bowen, E. C. Armstrong, C. B. Wilson, F. N. Scott. 
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The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer's 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 


On motion of the Secretary, it was 


Voted, That in the event of the absence of the Secretary during 
the years 1909-10, the Treasurer be authorized to act as Secretary. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations : 


President: Marion Dexter Learned, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
First Vice-President: Gustav Gruener, Yale University. 

Second Vice-President: Everett Ward Olmsted, Cornell 
University. 

Third Vice-President: William Allan Neilson, Harvard 
University. 

The candidates nominated were unanimously elected 
officers of the Association. 


On motion of Professor H. E. Greene, it was unani- 
mously 


Resolved, That the members of the Modern Language Association 
of America wish to express to the authorities of Princeton University 
and to the Local Committee their hearty appreciation of the admi- 
rable provision for the comfort and entertainment of the Association; 
to thank President and Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Vreeland, and the officers 
and members of the Nassau Club, for their hospitality to the mem- 
bers of the Association; and to record their gratitude to Ex-President 
Patton for his delightfully suggestive and stimulating talk on 
Tuesday evening. 


[Copies of this resolution were sent to all the persons 
mentioned. | 
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The reading of papers was resumed. 


18. “A Recently Discovered Fragment of an 0), 
French Life of Julius Cesar.” By Professor Henry 
A. Todd, of Columbia University. [See Publications, 
xxiv, 4.] 


[This fragment was unearthed in a second-hand book store in New 
York, the parchment serving as lining to the board binding of a 
sixteenth century Latin text. It is different from the hitherto 
known lives of Cesar, and not without interest.—Five minutes. | 


19. “‘ Amore e Monna Lagia e Guido ed Io:’ a New 
Interpretation of the Sonnet by Guido Cavalcanti.” By 
Dr. James E. Shaw, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[The interpretation—which is bast on information obtained from 
the poetical correspondence of Cavalcanti with Dante and Guido 
Orlandi, from the ballata of Lapo Gianni, “ gentil donna cortese 
di bonaire,” and from that of Guido Orlandi, “ Come servo fran- 
eato,”—is as follows:—Lapo Gianni (the “ser costui” of this 
sonnet) has more than once boasted of his amorous relation to 
Lagia, without caring to conceal her name, and has so proved him- 
self unworthy of the traditions and ideals of the “ dolce stil nuovo.” 
For this reason she has withdrawn from him. The poet is here con- 
gratulating Lagia, Orlandi, and himself on the severance of their 
various connexion with the unworthy love of Lapo. The “cui,” 
“lui,” and “elli” of verses 3, 6, and 8, respectively, refer to that 
unworthy love personified. The last verse is an ironical reference 
to Cavaleanti’s own interest in Lagia.—Fifteen minutes.] 


20. “ Beowulf and the Saga of Hrolf Kraki.” By 
Professor William W. Lawrence, of Columbia University, 
[See Publications, xxtv, 1.] 


[Contrary to the recently publisht theory of Axel Olrik (Dan- 
marks Heltedigtning, I), the paper aimed to show that there may 
well be a connection between Beowulf’s contest with Grendel and 
BéSvar Bjarki’s fight with the monster at the court of Hrolf Kraki. 
The attempt was made to define the relation between these two 
versions of the episode and those in Saxo Grammaticus and _ the 
Bjarkartmur, It is believed that this will throw some light on the 
problem of origins. This discussion leads naturally to an attack 
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on certain current theories as to the evolution of the material in 
the poem.—A ten-minute summary.] 


21. “The First Book Printed in England and its 
Source.” By Professor Ernest F. Langley, of Dartmouth 


College. 

[This paper traced rapidly the history of the derivation and for- 
tunes of the collection of maxims publisht in England by Caxton in 
1477 under the title of Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.— 
Translation into English and printing of the Dictes—The French 
version and its author, Guillaume de Thignonville.—Its popularity 
in France.—The Latin original and its famous compiler, Giovanni 
da Procida.—General comparison of the English version with the 
Latin.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Dr. H. N. MacCracken. 


22. “The Influence of the Translation Technique of 
J. H. Voss on Goethe’s Hexameter.” By Professor Clar- 
ence W. Eastman, of Amherst College. [To appear in 
Publications, xxv, 2.] 

{Internal evidence corroborates Goethe’s own admission of his 
admiration for the metrical technique of Johann Heinrich Voss. 
Certain formule and words that lent themselves to the dactylic 
hexameter were borrowed by Goethe from Voss’s translation of 
Homer. Vergleichbar, wo er zu ruhen gewohnt war, hochherzig, 
trat er an thn heran, ete., belong to this group. Other formule 
probably borrowed by Voss from Klopstock and Stolberg and de- 
veloped by him into mannerisms appear in Goethe’s hexameter.— 
Twenty minutes.) 


23. “ Fortune’s Wheel in the Roman de la Rose.” By 
Professor Stanley L. Galpin, of Amherst College. [See 
Publications, xxiv, 2.] 


{In the Roman art and literature the wheel is used as a symbol 
of Fortune’s mutability. Medieval art and literature give it an 
allegorical and practical significance. Guillaume de Lorris treats 
the wheel conventionally, while Jean de Meung gives it strange forms 
unknown to his sources.—Fifteen minutes. ] 
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This paper was discust by Mr. 8. L. Wolff and Professor 
C. H. Grandgent. 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
The fifth and last session began at 2.50 p. m. 


24. “The Fabliau in English Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor G. H. McKnight, of the Ohio State University. 


{The term fabliau has been inaccurately used by many eminent 
writers. Only within recent years has the literary genre found satis- 
factory definition. Fabliaux handle stories derived in great part 
from popular tradition. Many of the fabliaw themes handled by 
Chaucer and others circulate to-day in popular story. Many of the 
fabliau stories have been made use of by dramatists. In later 
English literature fabliau and fable have been confused. Many 
fabliau themes have found a place in the jest-book collections. But 
in general the ballad form has been the one in which in later English 
literature such stories have been handled. Such humorous tales 
in verse as Burns’s Tam O’Shanter and Byron’s Beppo are not true 
fabliaux. About the latest true fabliau in English is Allen Ramsay's 
The Monk and the Miller’s Wife-—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was diseust by Dr. H. S. Canby. 


25. “ The Collaboration of Webster and Dekker.” By 
Dr. Frederick E. Pierce, of Yale University. [See Yule 
Studies in English, xxxvtt. | 


[Webster consistently uses the Latin element of our language much 
more than Dekker. Some scenes in the collaborated plays show the 
same relatively large percentage of Latin words as Webster; others 
show the low ratio of these words consistently used by Dekker. The 
results of this test are supported by numerous parallel passages. 
numerous similarities of incident, by considerations of characteri- 
zation and general atmosphere, and by metrical tests and the use 
of dialect where these can be applied.—Twenty minutes.] 


26. “Tennyson’s Idylls of the King as Epic and as 
Drama.” By Dr. Perey A. Hutchison, of Harvard 
University. 
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{Roughly speaking, every epic poem is an epic either of action or 
of thought. The Odyssey is primarily an epic of action; the Para- 
dise Lost, primarily an epie of thought. Epics of the first type 
derive their unity from the dominating personality of some character 
who is more or less constantly present; those of the second, from 
the fundamental theme which it is their purpose to develop. This 
theme may or may not be definitely stated. Milton’s epic derives 
its unity, not from the presence either of Satan or of Adam; the 
Paradise Lost has unity because it is a consistent attempt to “ justify 
the ways of God to men.” Except for the fact that Milton develops 
his theological thesis concretely rather than abstractly, Paradise 
Lost would be as near akin to the De Rerum Natwra as it is to the 
Odyssey. In the Idylls of the King, the personality of Arthur is far 
too shadowy to weld the separate poems into an epic of action, the 
idealistic thesis of the Holy Grail not worked out sufficiently to weld 
them into an epic of thought. But the Jdylls are concerned not 
merely with the story of Arthur; they are concerned also, and per- 
haps much more, with the drama of Lancelot and Guinevere. But 
just as Tennyson has failed to give us true epic, so also has he 
failed to give us true drama; what he has given us is drama with 
epic background. Drama and epic come together in the human- 
spiritual ending of the Guinevere. Thus the Jdylls form an original 
genre, Epie-Drama.—Twenty minutes. ] 


27. “A Prospective Edition of the Chanson de Ro- 
land.” By Professor F. B. Luquiens, of Yale University. 
[See Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, xv. ] 


{The writer of this paper is preparing a new edition of the 
Roland. Edmund Stengel’s edition is unsatisfactory because it is 
based upon an incorrect conception of the interrelations of the manu- 
scripts. The correct formula for reconstructing the original Roland 
is that of Theodor Miiller: the Oxford text must not be changed 
except in cases of absolute necessity. In his edition, however, Miiller 
does not adhere to his formula: in some instances, as in the arrange- 
ment of strophes xx to xxv, he deviates from the Oxford text without 
good reason; in others, as in the retention of the “ Baligant Episode,” 
he does not deviate, but should do so. The prospective edition will 
show strict adherence to Miiller’s formula.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. Craig. 


The Association adjourned at 4.30 p. m. 
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PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 


28. “Stress in The Wars of Alexander.” By Mr. C. R. Basker. 
vill, of the University of Texas. 


[The paper is the beginning of a study of Middle English allitera- 
tive metre. The movement in The Wars of Alexander is by phrases 
corresponding to grammatical units, two, sometimes three, to the 
half-line. Rhythmic stress, due to the accumulation of light syllables 
and words before the central stress of the phrase, is the genera! 
basis of secondary accent, which is irregular. Secondary accent 
coming after the main stress of the phrase scarcely occurs in the 
second half-line and is infrequent in the first, appearing oftenest 
in the first phrase and decreasing in frequency to the end of the line. 
In the first half-line two strong words may come in the same phirase, 
and both often alliterate. The presence of these and of pause in 
the first phrase of the first half-line has caused the development of 
half-lines with three alliterating stressed words in separate phrases. 
There is no evidence of a system of four-stressed half-lines in any 
form. A comparison of the two mss. of The Wars of Alexander 
confirms these results. The verse types are made up of typical 
phrase movements. | 


29. “On the supposed dramatic character of the Ludi in the 
Great Wardrobe Accounts of Edward III, 1345-1349.” By Professor 
Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. [See The Modern 
Language Review, Iv, 4.} 


[The latest writer on the masque (R. Brotanek, Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele, 1902), following Warton and Collier, interprets the 
entries ad faciendum ludos as referring to dramatic representations. 
It is the contention of this paper that they are rather hastiludes. 
or tournaments: (1) It is antecedently improbable that Edward III 
should have had dramatic entertainments on important occasions. 
His favorite amusement was the tournament, the holding of which 
was a royal prerogative (Rymer, Fadera). (2) Ludus means 
“game,” “disport,” as well as “dramatic representation.” (3) 
The articles charged to the account of the ludi—viseres, crestes, 
capita draconum, tunica, ete.—are just such articles as make up 
the requirements for the tournament. None of the above mentioned 
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authors have taken full account of all the entries. (4) We have 
evidence that unmasking and dancing with the ladies was a part 
of the tournament at least as early as 1450.—These considerations 
go to prove that these wardrobe accounts do not prove the existence 
of dramatic representations as early as the middle of the fifteenth 


century.] 


30. “Is a New Laokoon Needed?” By Professor Samuel P. 
Capen, of Clark College. 


[Lessing endeavored to define the boundaries between poetry and 
painting. A tendency similar to the one which he strove to correct 
prevails to-day. The Symbolistic poets are attempting to find 
literary expression for something which can be more adequately 
expressed by music, while modern musicians are seeking musical 
expression for what is strictly poetic material.] 


31. “Barthélemy du Chastel, Archdeacon of Avignon.” By Dr. 
John L. Gerig, of Columbia University. 


[This personage, who has been confused by Christie, Mugnier, 
Tilley, Buche, and others with Pierre du Chastel, was a native of 
Nice. Having acquired fame as a jurisconsult and antiquarian, he 
was appointed, about 1530, Archdeacon of Avignon. In 1533, Card. 
Bembo wrote him a letter of congratulation on his discovery of the 
supposed tomb of Laura. In dedicating a volume of poems to du 
Chastel, Voulté speaks very highly of his library and other collec- 
tions, which, it seems, were widely known in France. Du Chastel 
was on terms of friendship with many of the important personages 
of his time. This article contains eight inedited Latin letters 
addressed to him by Jean de Pins, Bishop of Rieux, and Antoine 
Arlier.] 


32. “The Relation of Thought and Language.” By Professor 
Theodore W. Hunt, of Princeton University. 


{An open question, linguistic and psychological. The importance 
of correct views on the subject. Room for independent judgment.— 
Examination of Theories—Miiller’s Theory of Identity; Whitney’s 
Theory of Conventionality. Statement and confirmation of the true 
theory of Vital Interaction.—Inferences from the discussion:—That 
the study of language is a mental discipline. It has special appli- 
cation to the study of spoken tongues. It throws light on the 
relation of language and literature. The bearing of the subject on 
the probable future of English. Proposed universal languages in the 
light of this subject: Esperanto.] 
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33. “The History of French Fable Manuscripts.” By Dr. George 
C. Keidel, of the Johns Hopkins University. [See Publications, 
XxIv, 2.] 


[The history of French fable literature in the Middle Ages stjjj 
remains to be written, and as yet only a small portion of the whole 
field has been thoroughly investigated. In the present paper it js 
intended to enumerate as many French fable manuscripts as possible, 
and to trace their history, if may be, back to the Middle Ages, 
The evidence which we may bring to bear on this problem is oj 
three sorts: (1) the extant manuscripts themselves; (2) the con- 
structive manuscripts inferred from internal evidence; and (3) the 
descriptions found in Medieval catalogues, inventories, and accounts.} 


34. “The Fisher King in the Grail Romances.” By Professor 
William A. Nitze, of the University of California. [See Publications, 
XxIv, 3.] 


{The Non-Christian elements in the Fisher King.—Ancient ana. 
logues to the character.—Possibility that the Grail “ ritual” repre- 
sents a cult similar to the Greek and Roman mysteries. ] 


35. “The Supernatural in American Literature.” By Professor 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. [To 
appear in Publications, xxv, 1.] 


[The supernatural found in American literature principally in the 
lyric, the romance, and the short story,—occasionally in the epic 
and the drama. Charles Brockden Brown and realistic supernatural- 
ism. Phases treated by Poe in (a) the lyric, (b) the short story, 
His methods. Phases treated by Hawthorne. His methods. His 
sources in tradition and his connection with Calef. His develop- 
ment of the supernatural ideas in his series of unfinisht romances. 
The concrete symbol as used by Poe and Hawthorne in establishing 
a supernatural atmosphere; Longfellow’s treatment of the super- 
natural in the epic and the drama, Poe’s influence on later writers, 
especially on Fitz-James O’Brien. O’Brien’s treatment of the unseen 
supernatural. Hawthorne’s influence. Conclusion.] 


36. “A Note on Marlowe’s Dramatic Technique.” By Professor 
Martin Sampson, of Cornell University. 


{Dramatic values in Tamburlaine; various ways of expressing 
incident and character; wherein Marlowe fails to seize dramatic 
possibilities and uses epic method; statement of Marlowe’s early 
scene-formula; comment on possible Senecan influence. ] 
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37. “Some Changes now Going on in English.” By Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina. 


[Most discussions of changes in language confine themselves to 
changes in vocabulary. New words, however, do not constitute vital 
changes. Such changes are structural. They affect the inner forces 
of a language and are the product of its working powers. Gram- 
mars record the fixed but omit the transitional. The latter, however, 
are far the most interesting and significant. Illustrations adduced.] 


38. “English for Engineers.” By Professor Wilbur Owen Sy- 
pherd, of Delaware College. 


[Starting with some definite observations in regard to the general 
weakness in English of so many of our Engineering graduates, the 
writer of this paper will point out first certain causes of this in- 
efficiency, such as lack of good home influences, weakness of prepara- 
tion in the secondary schools, comparatively little training in compo- 
sition in college, narrowness of the course of study, and rather general 
unconcern on the part of instructors other than those in the English 
Department. After this preliminary statement of the problem, an 
attempt will be made to answer the question: What constitues the 
essential equipment in English of an engineer? The main idea of 
the paper will then be presented.—the possibility of better training 
in English during the college course. Among the considerations 
which will be offered for the criticism of fellow teachers are (1) 
that the work in English in each college must be adapted more 
closely than is probably now being done to the actual needs of its 
own students; (2) that there must be greater insistence in Freshman 
English on accuracy in the fundamentals, such as spelling, punctu- 
ation, sentence structure; (3) that some training in the later years 
of the course is in almost every case an absolute essential, and that 
this training may be acquired in general composition work, or in 
a special course in English dealing with Engineering subjects, 
or by the correlation of the work in English and in Engineering by 
means of criticism by English instructors of practically all the written 
work in the technical courses of instruction. To give an even more 
practical bearing to the discussion, the writer will show how the 
English Department of Delaware College, with the helpful coéperation 
of the Department of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, is 
attempting in a small way to solve this problem of English for 
engineering students. ] 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was held 
at the Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill., December 
28, 29, and 30, 1908. 

All the sessions were held in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Building, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 
Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson, Chairman of the 
Central Division, presided at all. 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2.15 p. m. 
IN BOOTH HALL. 


The Chairman appointed the following committees: 


(1) To nominate officers: Professors P. H. Grummann, 
Carl Schlenker, W. H. Hulme. 

(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting: 
Professors E. P. Baillot, A. R. Hohlfeld, C. G. Dunlap. 

(3) To prepare resolutions on the late Professor G. FE. 
Karsten: Professors J. T. Hatfield, G. T. Flom, A. G. 
Canfield. 


Reading and discussion of papers: 


1. “ Repetition in Chaucer and Shakespeare.” | 
Dr. Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Chicago. 


[The difference in treatment of Chaucer and Shakespeare, by stu- 
dents as well as by the general reader, is unwarranted; Chaucer 
should be viewed as poet and narrative artist, not merely as an 
exponent of fourteenth-century social conditions. A study of the 
unlikeness between the narrator and the dramatist, in their range 
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and in their choice of subjects, can easily blind us to their many 
resemblances as storytellers. Certain psychological traits, common 
to all who narrate, can be found in both men; for instance, repeti- 
tion. Especial allowance must be made for this peculiarity in the 
earlier storyteller, and it is a question how far the appearance of 
repetition can be used as evidence for the relative dates of works 
in which it oceurs,—either in Chaucer or in Shakespeare.—Fifteen 


minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor A. H. Tolman. 


2. “The Bleeding Lance, the Grail and Irish Saga.” 
By Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. [To appear in Publications, xxv, 1.] 


[This paper investigated primarily the origin of the bleeding lance, 
seen by Percival at the grail castle. It studies Irish parallels to 
the lance story, and seeks in this way to throw some new light 
on the larger question of the origin of the grail legend.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors G. O. Curme, 
W. H. Hulme, O. F. Emerson, and the author. 


3. “Were the Coventry Pageants Stationary or Pro- 
cessional?” By Miss Frances Campbell Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. ‘ 


[This paper suggested that the pageants at Coventry may be 
divided into two classes: stationary and processional. Special page- 
ants arranged for a royal visit or like occasion belonged in the main 
to the former class; the Corpus Christi plays to the latter. Evidence 
in support of this view is adduced; and it is suggested further that 
the processional character of the English cycles arose from their 
connection with the Corpus Christi festival, in which a procession 
was always a prominent feature.—Twenty minutes.] 


4.“ Wilhelm Heinse and the Romantic School.” By 
Dr. Josef Wiehr, University of Tlinois. 


{Wilhelm Heinse and the Romantic School. Heinse represents 
one phase of the transition from the Storm and Stress to the 
Romantic School. Both proclaim art the most worthy pursuit and 
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the only way to the fullest enjoyment of life. The solution of 
moral problems Heinse sees in the unhindered exercise of the natura] 
instincts; the Romanticists place the stress on affinity, of which an 
intellectualized passion forms the complement.—T7Twenty minutes. | 


This paper was diseust by Professor H. B. Lathrop, and 
the author. 


5. “Contemporary Estimates of the Gettysburg Ad. 
dress.” By Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge, University 
of Illinois. 


{l. Text. Publication by the Associated Press and by special 
correspondents. Incorrect reports by some of the latter. Reports 
of the ceremonies. 2. Original titles reported, variety of. 3. News. 
paper comments, in the main favorable; absence of in prejudiced 
journals. Appreciations by Longfellow, Everett. References imme- 
diately after Lincoln’s death. Holland, Greeley (1866). 4. No gen- 
eral agreement about the merits of the Address during Lincoln's 
lifetime. Of the favorable comments few approach the modern 
attitude.—Five minute abstract.] 


6. ‘ The Historical Drama in the French Literature 
of Louisiana.” By Mr. Edward J. Fortier, University 
of Illinois. 

[The earliest drama, Poucha-Houmma by de Villenfre. A_ brief 
survey of the development of the drama. A comparison of Les 


Martyrs de la Louisiana by Lussan and of France et Espagne by 
Canonge. Conclusion.—Ten minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. B. Lathrop, Dr. 
A. de Salvio, and the author. 


SECOND SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8 p. m. 


IN BOOTH HALL. 


Address of weleome, by Dean Thomas F. Holgate, 
Northwestern University. 

Address of the Chairman of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America, Professor 
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Oliver Farrar Emerson, Western Reserve University, on 
“The American Scholar and the Modern Languages.” 

Immediately after the addresses an informal reception 
was held in the Library of the Law School. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9 a. m. 
IN BOOTH HALL. 


7. “ Notes on the Don Quijote.” By Professor Frank 
Otis Reed, University of Wisconsin. 

[Some sources of allusions in prologue to be found in Lope de 
Vega; new interpretations of a few passages; syntactical notes.— 
Ten minutes. ] 


8. “The Meaning of Law in Language.” By Pro- 
fessor George Philip Krapp, University of Cincinnati. 
[See University Studies, tv, 3, published by the University 
of Cincinnati. | 

[The need of a definition of the conception of law in language; 
the notion of language as possessing a native and inherent system 
of law; language as an organism; descriptive generalization as 
law. Causal law in the natural and mental sciences; will never 
present in physical activity, but always present in mental activity; 
every language process a volitional process; some of the volitional 
laws of language. The question of justice in language and of the 
right attitude to assume towards the laws of language.—Twenty 
minutes. 


This paper was discust by Professors F. A. Blackburn, 
H. B. Lathrop, Dr. J. Wiehr, and the author. 


9. “Geibels Nachahmung der Banks and Braes 0’ Bonie 
Doon.” By Professor Otto Heller, Washington Univer- 
sity. 

[This paper demonstrated that the setting of Geibel’s political 


elegies was suggested by the Natureingang of one of Burns’s love 
songs. The unfitness of the device for the altered use for which it 
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is set in motion proves instructive in regard to one of the less 
familiar manifestations of lyric nature-sense. A species of inverse 
relation between nature and poet was discust—Ten miuutes.| 


This paper was discust by Professor J. T. Hatfield and 
the author. 


10. “ Browning and the Marathon Race.” By Pro- 
fessor John William Cunliffe, University of Wisconsin, 
[See Publications, xxiv, 1.] 

[Was there a Marathon race before 1896 A. D.? The story as 
told by Herodotus. Later traditions. What authorities did Brown- 
ing use for Pheidippides? His additions and use of his material — 
Twenty minutes.] 


11. “The Meaning of Walther’s Spruch 82, 11-25 
(ed. Wilmanns?).” By Professor Starr Willard Cutting, 
University of Chicago. 

[The paper offered a natural interpretation of a passage of Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide, which has been regarded hitherto as 
doubtful. The argument is based upon the relation of the Spruch 
in question to Spruch 104, 7-22, upon the significance of the phrase, 
Guldin Katzen, and upon the nature of the joke expressed in the 
passages just mentioned.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. T. Hatfield and 
the author. 


12. “ The Versification of Tennyson’s Early Poems.” 
By Professor J. F. A. Pyre, University of Wisconsin. 


{Summary of the changes in Tennyson’s style from 1829 to 1842. 
The maturing of his blank verse is shown by a comparison of Tim- 
buctoo, The Lover’s Tale, 1833 and 1879, and the two versions of 
Oenone, 1833 and 1842. The progressive standardization of metres 
and strophes in the volumes of 1830, 1833, and 1842.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


13. “ Poetry and the Practical Man.” By Professor 
Harry Torsey Baker, Beloit College. [See The Forum, 
September, 1909. ] 
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[Although the practical business man’s opinions of poetry may 
not be of final value, they will often be found suggestive. Excessive 
devotion to form is disliked by most practical readers, for the reason 
that it generally results in mere “ pretty writing.” In contrast, it 
is important to note how the familiar, informal methods and the 
ruggedness and realism of Kipling appeal to such readers. Tennyson 
and his school, in most of their work, fail to meet Arnold’s require- 
ment: “The noble and profound application of ideas to life is the 
most essential part of poetic greatness.” But Browning, in spite 
of the obscurity of some of his productions, will probably appeal 
more and more to practical men’ because of his evident sanity and 
vigor and his wonderfully suggestive interpretations of the moral 
struggle of life. Moreover, he meets the insistent modern demand 
for rigid truth of substance, which is as fundamental in poetry as 
elsewhere. Shakspere obviously attracts not only the practical reader 
but all others.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. F. A. Pyre, 
F, A. Blackburn, J. M. Clapp, J. S. Clark, F. G. Hubbard, 
F. H. Chase, J. T. Hatfield, D. K. Dodge, O. F. Emerson, 
Dr. R. A. Law, and the author. 


On motion of Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge the fol- 
lowing greeting was unanimously adopted and telegraphed 
to the Modern Language Association of America in session 
at Princeton, N. J.:— 


The members of the Central Division, meeting in Chicago, extend 
to the parent body hearty congratulations on the completion of a 
quarter of a century of increasingly successful endeavors. 


At half-past twelve on Tuesday, December 29, the mem- 
bers of the Central Division were the guests of the North- 
western University at luncheon in Assembly Hall. 


FOURTH SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2.15 p. m. 


This session was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing English, Germanic, and Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. Subjects of importance to the 
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advancement of instruction were discust. The meetings 
were held in the places indicated under the respective 
headings. 


ENGLISH. 


IN BOOTH HALL. 


Chairman—Professor Francis Adelbert Blackbur, 
University of Chicago. 

1. In accordance with a resolution adopted at the last 
meeting of the English section the consideration of “ The 
Undergraduate Curriculum in English Literature ” was 
continued. The paper on this subject presented at that 
time by Professor Frank G. Hubbard, University of Wis- 
consin, was printed in the Publications of the Association, 
Vol. xxi, pp. 254-268. Professor Hubbard read an ab- 
stract of this paper. The discussion was quite general 
and fruitful. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 


IN HURD HALL. 


Chairman—Professor Bert John Vos, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The chairman made a statement concerning “ A Plan 
for an Exchange of Teachers between Prussia and the 
United States ” under the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Professor Max Batt diseust a “ Deutscher Dichter Ge- 
dichtnis-Stiftung.” 


Director Max Griebsch spoke of the “ Lehrmittelaus- 
stellung” of the German-American Teachers’ Seminary, 
of Milwaukee, and generously offered to loan parts of the 
same to teachers. 
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The program was then continued in accordance with 
the original arrangement as follows: 


1. “The Inefficient Command of Spoken German by 
Students who have completed the Elementary Courses in 
High School and College Classes.” Discussion introduced 
by Professor Carl Schlenker, University of Minnesota. 

2. “How can we best teach the Use of the Subjunc- 
tive of Indirect Discourse?”’ Discussion introduced by 
Professor Starr Willard Cutting, University of Chicago. 

3. “ The Use of Cognates in the Elementary Teaching 
of German.” Discussion introduced by Professor Bert 
John Vos, Indiana, University. 


Chairman Vos invited Professor Charles Bundy Wilson 
to preside during the reading of the last paper. 


Romance LANGUAGES. 


IN HOYNE HALL. 


Chairman—Professor Raymond Weeks, University of 
Illinois. 


1. “A Critical Survey of the Opportunities for the 
Study of Romance Languages in Europe and America.” 
By Professor Frank Otis Reed, University of Wisconsin. 

2. <A discussion of the following questions: (a) What 
should be the maximum size of beginning classes in a 
foreign language? (b) How many hours per week of 
classroom work should be required of an instructor? By 
Professor Stephen H. Bush, State University of Iowa. 


Professor Hugo P. Thieme was appointed a committee 
to report at the next departmental meeting on the “ possi- 
bility of issuing a leaflet of general advice to graduate 
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students in the Romance languages as to residence aj 
American and European universities.” 


Immediately after the adjournment of the departmental 
meetings Dr. H. S. V. Jones, University of Illinois, called 
a meeting of all interested persons, and an Illinois Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society was organized. 


Tuesday evening, December 29, the gentlemen of the 
Central Division met at the University Club, No. 116 
Dearborn Street, where a smoke talk was given by Pro- 
fessor James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University. 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9 a, m. 
IN BOOTH HALL. 


The committee appointed to nominate officers presented 
the following nominations: 


For Executive Committee: Otto Heller, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles Graham Dunlap, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Hugh Allison Smith, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected for one year. 


For Chairman the committee nominated Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks, University of Illinois, but this gentleman 
requested that his name be withdrawn, whereupon the 
committee nominated Professor Arthur Graves Canfield, 
University of Michigan, who was unanimously elected 
Chairman for 1909. 

For Secretary the committee recommended that Pro- 
fessor Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Iowa, 
be reélected, and the committee recommended further that, 
in order to give continuity to the plans and the work of 
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the Secretary, the reélection be for four years. These 
recommendations were unanimously adopted, and Profes- 
sor Wilson was thereupon declared reélected Secretary for 
aterm of four years, 1909-1912. 

The Secretary was authorized to select a committee of 
three on publicity to act with him for one year. The 
following were chosen to serve in that capacity: Paul H. 
Grummann, University of Nebraska; Daniel Kilham 
Dodge, University of Illinois; Philo M. Buck, Jr., MeKin- 
ley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

The committee on place of meeting recommended the 
acceptance of the invitation of the State University of 
Towa to hold the next annual meeting at Iowa City, Iowa. 
The invitation was unanimously adopted. 


The committee appointed to prepare resolutions on the 
late Professor Karsten presented the following: 


We pause to pay a tribute to the memory of our beloved friend 
and associate, Gustaf E. Karsten, whose genial presence was grate- 
fully felt at our last annual meeting, and who died soon after 
the close of that session. 

No formal words can add to the honor which this consistent and 
faithful life has earned, a life supremely devoted to the advancement 
of science, and which has left behind it a rich inheritance for our 
whole nation. Our colleague showed a simple greatness which en- 
larged our ideal of the dignity and excellence of scholarship. His 
heroic faith and devotion overcame every hindrance, yielded to no 
discouragement, and were crowned by worthy achievement. 

We honor him not only as a great scholar, who extended the 
bounds of knowledge, but as a great soul, full of faith and courage, 
generous in his recognition of all good work on the part of his 
fellows. 

To his loyal wife, always helpful to the great aims of her husband, 
and to his children, we offer our heartfelt sympathy. 


JAMES Tarr HATFIELD, 
ARTHUR G. CANFIELD, 
Grorce T. From, 

Committee. 
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These resolutions were unanimously adopted by a stanid- 
ing vote, and the Secretary was instructed to have they 
spread on the records and to send an engrossed copy jy 
Mrs. Karsten. [A copy was later forwarded to Mrs, 
Karsten. | 


On motion of Professor A. R. Hohlfeld the following 
resolution with reference to the bereavement of Professor 
W. H. Carruth in the loss of his wife was unanimously 
adopted, and Professor C. G. Dunlap, his colleague, was 
requested to convey a copy to Professor Carruth: 


The members of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America in annual convention assembled in Chicago, 
December 30, 1908, send their greetings and the assurance of sincere 
sympathy to Professor W. H. Carruth, a leader among the founders 
of the Central Division and ever since one of its most loyal 
supporters. 


On motion of Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge the fu)- 
lowing vote of thanks was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the warm thanks of the members of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America be extended 
to Northwestern University for its generous hospitality in connection 
with the fourteenth annual meeting, to the success of which the 
kindly energy of the local committee has so materially contributed. 


For the information of the Central Division Professor 
John William Cunliffe presented the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REPRODUCTION OF EARLY TEXTS. 


The Association at its last joint meeting appointed Professors 
Cunliffe (Wisconsin), Gayley (California), Kittredge (Harvard), 
Manly (Chicago), and Todd (Columbia) as a Committee to pro- 
mote:—(1) the acquisition of photographic reproductions of early 
texts in modern European languages by American University Li- 
braries; (2) the circulation of index cards of reproductions so 
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acquired; (3) the cataloguing of original texts prior to 1660 in 
public and private libraries in the United States and Canada. With 
regard to the first aim here set forth, the Committee has confined 
itself to spreading information as to how photographie reproduc- 
tions can be obtained, leaving the responsibility of ordering them 
to the libraries or individuals interested. The main energies of the 
Committee have been given to arranging for the publication of index 
cards of reproductions at present in American libraries and acquired 
from time to time. Some difficulty was experienced at the outset 
as to what texts should be included in the scheme, and after con- 
sultation with Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity, it was decided to restrict its scope to the following classes :— 


A. Reproductions of manuscripts 
1. Published commercially in a considerable number of 
copies. 
2. Reproduced in single or very few copies, on individual 
orders. 
B. Reproductions of early printed texts, reproduced in single or 
very few copies on individual orders. 


Reproductions of early printed texts printed commercially in a 
considerable number of copies were, after careful consideration, ex- 
cluded, on the ground that their inclusion would add greatly to 
the cost of the index cards without proportionately increasing their 
usefulness. A sufficient number of subscriptions was obtained by 
the Committee to induce the American Library Association to 
undertake the printing of the index cards, and the Committee wishes 
to express its indebtedness to the A. L. A. Publishing Board and 
its officials for the kindly and helpful interest they have taken in 
the project. It is hoped that further subscriptions to the series 
of index cards will be obtained, as in course of time this will prove 
of substantial assistance to those engaged in research work in the 
modern European languages. The cards are issued by the A. L. 
A. Board at cost price, about three cents a title (two cards each). 
The expense of subscribing for the titles now in hand will not be 
more than $3.00, and the annual amount is likely to be less than 
that for many years to come. 


The reading and discussion of papers were then resumed. 


14. “The Staging of the Court Drama up to 1595.” 
By Dr. Anna Helmholtz-Phelan, University of Minnesota. 
[See Publications, xx1v, 2. ] 
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[This paper aimed to set forth briefly the management of court 
entertainments, especially dramas, by the Revels Office under the 
direction of the master of the Revels, and dealt therefore with the 
staging, the actors, the properties used in the presentation of the 
plays, and the times and places of performance. A study had been 
made of such dramas as are extant, in connection with the Revels 
documents as compiled by Feuillerat, in order to determine as nearly 
as is possibile how the plays were staged. Chief attention was given 
to the Court Drama in the age of Elizabeth—Ten minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. W. Cunliffe, 
H. B. Lathrop, and the author. 


15. “The Boulogne Manuscript of the Chevaleric 
Vivien.” By Professor Raymond Weeks, University of 
Illinois. [To appear in The Modern Language Review, 
1910.] 


[The Chevalerie Vivien of Boulogne is part of a cyclic manuscript 
dated 1295. The Boulogne version stands alone against the other 
manuscripts, and is unique in many ways. While many of its 
divergences may well be the personal work of one remanieur, there 
remain others which are very ancient and which oblige us to class 
this manuscript among the most valuable preserved of the poem.— 
Ten minutes.] 


16. “An Eighteenth Century Attempt at a Critical 
View of the Novel,—Bibliothéque Universelle des Ro- 
mans.” By Professor John Mantel Clapp, Lake Fores: 
College. | To appear in Publications, xxv, 1.] 


[Systematic criticism of prose fiction began to be attempted in 
the later eighteenth century, in England, and, to a greater degree, in 
France. In France the novel-reading public supported several elabo- 
rate collections of novels and tales, international in range, and 
accompanied by more or less critical comment, of which the largest 
was the Bibliothéque Universelle des Romans, published between 
1775 and 1789, in 224 volumes of about 250 pages each. This col- 
lection, though marred by inaccuracy and inconsistency, shows a 
surprising catholicity of interest in the art of fiction —Viftcen 
minutes. | 


This paper was diseust by Professors F. C. L. van Steen- 
deren, A. C. L. Brown, and the author. 
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17. “ The Bicentennial of Albrecht von Haller.” By 
Professor Julius Goebel, University of Tlinois. 


[The importance of a more thorough study of the pre-classic 
writers. Some of the principal poetic ideas and aesthetic problems 
of the classical period as foreshadowed in Haller’s poetry. His con- 
ception of poetry and its influence on Schiller. Haller and Goethe. 
—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. T. Hatfield. 


18. “Celtic Stories in the Basque Country.” By Dr. 
Philip Warner Harry, Northwestern University. 


[The fairy stories which form such an interesting and important 
part in the folk-lore of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are current 
among the Basques. It is known that the Celts, at a very early 
period, overran a large part of the Spanish peninsula. The influence 
of the foreigner in the Basque region has been slight. It would 
seem possible, therefore, that these Celtic stories are traditional and 
not a late importation.—Twelve minutes. ] 


This paper was diseust by Dr. A. de Salvio, Professors 


A. C. L. Brown, E. C. Roedder, and the author. 


19. “The Liturgie Easter Drama.” By Professor 
Neil C. Brooks, University of Illinois. 

[New source-material. Discussion of a few points concerning the 
Quem Quaeritis Did the fully developed religious plays influence 
the liturgic drama in the Commemoratio Resurrectionis or elsewhere? 
Liturgie drama and medieval art. The Marys at the sepulchre with 
thurible instead of ointment box in art not due to drama. Influence 
of drama upon art as seen in a paten at Wilten in Tyrol.—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor S. W. Cutting and 
the author. 


20. “ Resuscitation in Popular Literature: a Chapter 
in the Study of Popular Tale, Ballad, and Drama.” By 
Professor Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. 


[Resuscitation of the dead is practically a constant in the English 
St. George plays; is widely spread in the popular tale; but seldom 
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occurs in the popular ballad. The belief in the possibility of resusei. 
tation is very common among peoples of a low stage of culture, ang 
forms the central rite in a great body of ceremony and ritual. The 
bearing of these facts on the problem of literary origins.—7ienty 
minutes. 


This paper was discust by Professor A. H. Tolman. 


SIXTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2,15 p. m. 


IN BOOTH HALL. 


21. “Origin of the Légende du beau Pécopin et de la 
belle Bauldour.” By Professor Arthur Graves Cantield, 
University of Michigan. 


[In the prefatory remarks by which the legend is introduced Hugo 
says: “Je vous avais promis quelqu’une des légendes fameuses du 
Falkenburg, peut-étre méme la plus belle, la sombre aventure de 
Guntram et de Liba. Mais j’ai réfiéchi. A quoi bon vous conter 
des contes que le premier recueil venu vous contera, et vous contera 
mieux que moi?” And he adds that the legend that follows is 
not to be found in any collection, but was written under the shadow 
of the walls of the ruined castle, at the dictation of the trees and 
winds and birds. But in the manuscript of le Rhin, in chapters 
Iv, v, and vi of the legend, the names of the hero and heroine were 
first written Guntram and Liba. It appears then that he really 
started out to tell the legend of Falkenburg, but after he had begun 
it, finding his fancy running away with his material, or for some 
o*her reason, he changed his plan, but retained what he had written, 
composing a new beginning, the present chapters 1, m, and 111.— 
Ten minutes. ] 


22. “ Hauptmann’s View-Point in Und Pippa tanz!.” 
By Professor Paul H. Grummann, University of Nebraska. 
[See Poet Lore, xx, 2.] 


[In this paper an attempt was made to interpret Und Pippa tanzt 
with special reference to the technique of Hannele and Die versunkene 
Glocke. An analysis of several current interpretations formed the 
basis of the study. Incidentally Goethe’s influence upon Hauptmann 
received attention.—Fifteen minutes.] 
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This paper was discust by Professor G. O. Curme and 
the author. 


23. “Le Joyeulx Mistere des Trois Rois, par Jehan 
Abundance.” By Professor David Hobart Carnahan, 
University of Illinois. [See The University of Illinois 
Studies, October, 1909. ] 


[A discussion of manuscript 4222, Nouv. acq. fr., Bib. Nat., Paris. 
This manuscript contains a short unpublished mystery which is a 
good type of the decadent mysteries of the sixteenth century. The 
author is little known, but some information as to his life can be 
obtained from a study of his literary productions, and his connection 
with the pirate, Captain Jonas (decapitated at Paris by the orders 
of Francis I). Discussion of the author’s life, works, and of his 
treatment of his subject as compared with that of earlier writers.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


24. “Luther’s Translation of Job.” By Professor 
Warren Washburn Florer and Mr. E. H. Lauer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, read by Mr. Lauer. 


{The paper i:. full will consist of a comparison of Luther’s manu- 
script of Job and that of the 1545 edition. It will throw further 
light on the problem of whether the language of the printed form 
is that of Luther or of the publisher. It will also show that Luther 
approached the translation of the Bible from a scholarly viewpoint; 
that his translation was the outcome of a careful linguistic and 
stylistie study, and that his purpose was not merely one of a 
religious propagandist, but also to give to the people, in a language 
they could understand, the results of the scholarly investigations of 
his time.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


25. “The Relation of Browning’s Luria to Shakes- 
peare’s Othello.” By Dr. George R. Elliott, University 
of Wisconsin. [See Anglia, xxxu (1909), 1, 2.] 

[Influence of Othello on Luria much greater than generally sup- 
posed. Evidence from letters; Browning’s mind, while composing 
Luria, was working on Othello. Results traced in the text. Strue- 


tural parallelism shown in connection with certain soliloquies and 
dramatic situations.—Ten minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. W. Cunliffe. 
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The Central Division adjourned at about half-pas: 
four o'clock. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE, 


The following papers, presented to the Central Division, 
were read by title only: 


26. “Some Ballad Variants and Songs.” By Professor Arthur 
Beatty, University of Wisconsin. [See The Journal of Americay 
Folk-Lore, xxu1, 83.] 


[These eight specimens were collected in 1907 and 1908. No. | 
is a variant of Bonny Barbara Allen. (No. 54 in Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads). No. IL is a variant of Child’s No. 
53 (The Turkish Lady, or Lord Baitman), and No. III a variant 
of Child’s No. 4 (Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight). No. IV (Th: 
East Kentucky Hills) and No. V (The Returning Soldier) are 
Kentucky popular songs. Nos. VI and VII (The Murder of Mrs, 
Broughton, and The Southern Railroad Wreck) are the avowed work 
of a blind minstrel, and are taken from his printed leaflets. No. 
III is from Wisconsin; the rest are from Kentucky. No. VIII is a 
fragment. 


27. “ Heine’s Character as Reflected in his Use of the Adjective.” 
By Dr. James A. Chiles, University of Illinois. [See The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, vu, 3, 4.] 


[Heine uses to a relatively great extent the adjective. In the 
use of the adjective he appears above all as egotist and sensualist. 
Lack of true feeling in his lyrics and insincerity of his Weltschmerz.| 


28. “ Coleridge’s Connection with Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetry.” 
By Professor Maurice Garland Fulton, Central University of Ken- 
tucky. 


[The connection between Coleridge and Wordsworth in the theory 
of poetry set forth in Wordsworth’s Preface seems to be settled 
more by general impression than careful investigation. The paper 
attempts to define clearly the degree of Coleridge’s coincidence with 
the theory at first; to determine the point where Coleridge began 
to doubt its soundness; and to discuss his later attitude toward it.] 


29. “The Manuscripts and Editions of the Saga of Thorstein 
Vikingsson.” By Dr. Chester Nathan Gould, University of Chicago. 
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{The results of this study are: Reenhjelm’s first edition, Upsala, 
1680, followed the Upsala Ms. R 716. The Latin version in the 
Upsala Ms. R. 708 is the original of the translation in Reenhjelm’s 
second edition, and was made by J. N. Salan. Rafn’s edition, Copen- 
hagen, 1829, is not, as he claimed, based wholly on the old vellum 
folio AM 152, but often on the late paper quarto AM 341. AM 
170 paper quarto is not as Rafn stated, parallel with AM 341, but 
related to Reenhjelm’s text. Coll. Kall. 611, Royal Lib. Copenhagen, 
contains a text which supplements the old vellum fragments in AM 
556b quarto. Two groups of Mss. must be added to those implied 
by Rafn, besides a late romantic version. Rafn’s readings are often 


incorrect. } 


30. “Goethe und die bildende Kunst.” By Professor Charles H. 
Handschin, Miami University. 


{In Leipzig hatte das Winckelmann-Oesersche Evangelium von 
“der edlen Einfalt und stillen Grisse” bedeutenderen Einfluss als 
gewihnlich angenommen. Goethe blieb seinen niederliindisch-deut- 
schen Idealen treu. Seine Gotikbewunderung ist nicht eine Frucht 
Herderschen Einflusses; sie wurde durch Herder nur vertieft. Den 
grossen germanischen Meistern, Diirer, Rubens, Rembrandt, bleibt 
er immer treu. Diirer besonders widmet er sich. Exkurse, mit 
Zeitangaben, zu Goethes Geschmackswandel in Sachen der bildenden 
Kunst. 


31. “The Nidrstigningarsaga.” By Mr. George William Hau- 
schild, University of Chicago High School. 

[The Nidrstigningarsaga is an Old Norse rendering of the Descen- 
sus Christi ad Infernos (part IL, of the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus). 
All four of the fragmentary versions induce us to presuppose a 
common Scandinavian original. Accepting the 13th century Ms. 
of codex AM. 645 as the most complete recension, it would appear, 
in the absence of any slavish literal adherence to the Latin, as if the 
author-seribe had transmitted the account from memory and quite 
independently expanded the story, ingeniously drawing from Norse 
mythology and canonical writings, thereby giving a curious mixture 
of pagan and biblical myths. The fusion of these elements has been 
so affected as to lend to his redaction a certain heroic spirit in- 
digenous to the North]. 


32. “The Occult Sources of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust.” 
By Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 


{The attempt is made to prove in detail that the “ alchemistic ” 
authors whose study Goethe began in 1768-9 contain an adequate 
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basis for the magic and spiritism in the early work on Faust, and 
that there is little or no ground for specific theories based on Sweden. 
borg or lamblichus. Inferences are drawn in regard to the chronol. 
ogy of Faust and to Goethe’s “storm and stress ”’ period.] 


33. “The Ten Most Popular Stories of the Decameron.” By 
Dr. Florence Nightingale Jones, University of Illinois. [To appear 
in Boccaccio and his Imitators, The University of Chicago Press, 
1909.] 


[Nearly all the stories of the Decameron have been retold in 
some form or other, as dramas, poems, ete. The popularity of 
certain stories, as determined by the number of times they have 
been imitated in the different literatures of Europe, affords an 
interesting study of popular psychology.] 


34. “Contamination as a Conservative Force in Language.” By 
Professor Robert James Kellogg, James Millikin University. 


[The paper discusses the different classes of linguistic groupings 
and presents particularly a grouping to which is assigned the name 
“ contaminative.” An attempt is made to show that “ contamina. 
tive levelling and mixture” is a conservative force in language, and 
that there is essential identity in the process of linguistic persistence 
and change. ] 


35. “Ideals of the College Teacher of Literature.” By Dr 
William Ellery Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 


[The college teacher of literature distinguished from philologist. 
literary historian, and antiquarian. Danger of dominance of i: 
tellectual over spiritual force. The teacher’s duties to his subject. 
the master minds he is to understand and interpret, to his pupils 
he is to awaken and inspire, to himself he is to keep firm against 
academic temptations. Causes and remedies. ] 


36. “Notes on the Problem of Art and Nature.” By Professor 
O. E. Lessing, University of Illinois. [See Die neue Form, Dresden. 
Reissner, 1910. This volume will also contain the substance of the 
author’s paper On the Principles of Naturalism; ef. Publications, 
XXIII, p. xxii.] 


[The fusion of artistic and non-artistic elements in the aesthetics 
of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. The influence of Winckelmann and 
Kant. The views of J. E. Schlegel, Herder, Heinse. Speculative 
versus creative theories. The trend toward purely artistie principles 
in the nineteenth century. 
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37. “The Stability of the Germanic Consonant System.” By 
Professor Eduard Prokosch, University of Wisconsin. 


[On the grounds of a phonetic investigation of the more important 
consonant changes in Indo-European languages, it is shown that it 
is important to distinguish them not only according to the way and 
place of articulation but also according to the shape of the tongue 
in the production of changing consonants. This leads to the result 
that concerning such changes that may be interpreted as pointing 
to a language mixture, especially to migrations, the Germanic con- 
sonant system is of the utmost stability; also that, phonetically, 
the present distinction between centum and satem languages is 
untenable. ] 


38. “Elision, Hiatus, and Synalepha in Early Spanish Verse.” 
By Professor Carl C. Rice, State University of Iowa. 


[F. Hanssen’s thesis declaring synalepha absent in early Spanish 
confirmed. Apparent cases of synalepha shown by numeric ratios 
to be very infrequent. An outline of the chronology of hiatus, 
elision, and synalepha in early Italian, Provencal, Spanish and 
Portuguese, with indications of possible or likely inter-influences. 
The introduction of synalepha in Spanish verse late in the 14th 
century probably due to imitation of Italian models.] 


39. “Notes on the Language of the Amana Society.’ By Pro- 
fessor Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Iowa. 


[An attempt to trace and identify some of the peculiar German 
expressions in use among the members of the Amana Society, the 
Community of True Inspiration, in Iowa County, Iowa. The ances- 
tors of these people came from Switzerland, Alsace, Hessen, and 
other parts of Germany, and their language shows interesting 
speech-mixtures. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DetivereD on Monpay, December 28, In 
N. J., av roe Twenry-Sixtu Annvuat Meer- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


By F. M. Warren. 
A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN:! 


The cause of medieval Latin literature, the literature 
of the period which reaches from the arrival of Gerbert 
at Rheims, about 972, to the appearance of the Divine 
Comedy, does not require of its advocate tonight any 
eulogy of the intellectual vigor and correct style of medie- 
val Latinists. We are all aware, sadly aware perhaps, 
that the highest thought of the Middle Ages found ex- 
pression in another language than English, French or 
German. We need not theiefore debate an opinion which 
is universally received. My desire rather is to invite you 
to consider a particular application of this opinion. Con- 
scious that we cannot yet compass the broad significance 
of the relations of medieval Latin literature to the yer- 
nacular literatures of the Germanic and Romance peop!cs, 
I would confine my remarks to outlining the social and 
mental activity of a single community of those peoples, 
manifested in the limited period of one generation. It is 
the population of the valley of the Loire which IT would 


*This paper attempts a sketch of society in central France under 
Robert the Pious (987-1051). and its activity in the field of secular 
lyric poetry. 
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summon before you, of one of its tributaries, the Vienne, 
especially, a population which, mainly Provengal and sub- 
ject to the duke of Aquitania, still acknowledged the king 
of France as its overlord, and constituted with the French 
of the Center a social unit. And the years in which I 
wou!d show this community at work include the last decades 
of the tenth century and the first decades of the eleventh, 
or approximately the official lifetime of Robert the Pious 
of France (987-1031) and his vassal, William the Great, 
fifth duke of Aquitania (990-1030), and seventh count of 
Poitou. They also cover the reign of the other great 
retainer of Robert, Richard the Second, duke of Normandy 
(996-1026). 

Shortly after the beginning of the tenth century the 
conversion of the viking Rollo, and the permanent oceu- 
pation of the lower course of the Seine by his companions 
brought the persistent harrying of western France to an 
end, and prepared the pacification of the country. The 
Norsemen had been heathen, laying waste church and 
monastery, the last asylums of Carolingian civilization. 
While they were ravaging, the fitful raids of the Moslems 
along the Mediterranean and the guerilla warfare of the 
feudatories of the Center had seemed but minor evils. 
But quiet in the North foreshadowed quiet elsewhere. In 
972 the Rhone valley saw the Saracens in full retreat. 
And before this time, about the middle of the century, 
the year 955 witnessed the turning point of feudal strife. 
For the army of Hugh the Great, falling back from the 
walls of Poitiers, attributed the failure of the siege to St. 
Hilary’s anger, aroused by the burning of a monastery in 
the suburbs.' Hereafter superstition aided devotion in 


*See F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, p. 14; ef. p. 99.—Flo- 
doard’s Annales show the gradual subsidence of Norman inroads 
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its protection of sanctuaries, and the cause of peace becaine 
an immediate beneficiary. 

Another result of this campaign of Hugh’s was a lasi- 
ing treaty which the dukes of France and Aquitania signed 
to their mutual profit in 962, and which may have }ven 
strengthened in 970 by Hugh Capet’s marriage to Adelaide, 
a Provencal. In 966 an agreement between Hugh Capet 
and Richard of Normandy was also entered upon, by which 
Richard acknowledged Hugh’s suzerainty, and both engave- 
ments were still in foree when Hugh became the rightfu! 
overlord of Normandy and Aquitania, through his acces. 
sion to the throne in 987. The benefits derived from this 
lessening of raids and forays were so patent that dawning 
public opinion fostered the idea of a universal peace, an 
in 988 a plan for a federation of the Catholic states of the 
Continent seems to have been broached by Hugh and othr 
rulers.! This ideal failed of achievement, but in France 


at least it was partly realized when the death of Herber 
of Vermandois (995) and Eudes of Chartres (996) lef: 
Foulques Nerra of Anjou the only constant menace to th 
tranquillity of his neighbors. 

It may be, however, that much of the credit for the 
comparative quiet of the countryside under Robert the 


between 919 and 930. None are mentioned after this latter date. 
The Hungarians, who were a menace to France and Aquitania 
during the first half of the tenth century, do not appear in Flodoard 
after 951. In 955 their power was broken by Otto I, whose victory 
brought peace and the attendant intellectual development to Germany 
also. The Saracens had seized the Great St. Bernard pass early 
in the century, and either killed or robbed the English pilgrims 
who took that way to Rome (see Flodoard, years 921, 923, 940, 951). 

1 F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, pp. 233, 234.—The “ Paix de 
Dieu” was probably suggested at this time by the clergy of Aqui- 
tania. See A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Histoire de France wy, pp. 
133-138. 
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Pious is due to the final triumph of feudalism. The 
interdependence of vassal and suzerain, the actual rights 
of the former to the lands he theoretically held as a gift, 
the power to transmit these lands to his descendants, these 
principles, and others which, gradually developed and ad- 
justed, formed the framework of medieval society, had been 
generally recognized by the middle of the tenth century. 
They furnish the grounds for Hugh Capet’s appeal to his 
barons, at the crisis of his career, in 981.1 And, when 
firmly fixed, they prepared the way for a new conception 
of humanity. The generation which was first wholly 
fashioned by them could drop the century-long debate over 
matters of administration. Relieved of the discussion of 
methods of government it could devote itself to its social 
and intellectual welfare. Through contemplation of a 
new environment the consciousness of a new being was 
acquired. The heirs to this new estate, glorying in the 
ideals of life which they had inherited, became eager to 
proclaim them to others, to give them to mankind as 
unquestioned truths. And they sought a way of express- 
ing their belief and their emotions. 

In this assertion of a nation’s creed the communities of 
religion led. For they profited, the earliest of all social 
units, by the evolution of the new social organism. They 
had been sacked by the Normans and exploited by the 
barons, who had quartered their men-at-arms in their halls 
and turned the revenue of their acres into their war- 
chests. The Normans converted, the barons were next to 
yield. Under the banner of Cluny, whose charter of 910 
had absolved it from all secular rule, the monasteries of 
France and Aquitania entered on a protracted conflict with 


* Richer, Historiarum Libri m1, c. 81-83; ef. 1, ¢. 53, 64, ¢. 7, 97, 
ul, c. 11, 13, Iv, ec. 48, 62; Dido of St. Quentin, in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina cxut, 694, 702, 755. 
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their feudal oppressors. The activity of decades was con- 
sumed in the strife, but the end justified the effort. One 
after another the lay abbots gave way to clerical. The 
exactions of the tax collectors gradually ceased. Before 
the election of Hugh Capet to the kingship the work had 
been done. The monasteries, free at last from the fear 
of plunder and sacrilege, could give themselves to the 
purposes for which they had been founded. They became 
centers of devotion and religious training. 

An outward sign of the coming of peace and piety to 
the land is given by the building of convents, abbeys and 
churches. In the years which intervened between Robert's 
elevation to the throne in 987 and his death in 1051, 
new basilicas were erected at Orleans, Tours (St. Mar- 
tin’s), Angouléme, Limoges, Etampes, Poitiers, Dijon, 
Rennes, Angers and Chartres—to follow their chronologi- 
cal sequence,—many monasteries were reconstructed and 
various chapels were endowed. The new churches were 
larger than the old. Stone arches and vaultings took the 
place of wood, dangerously inflammable. The plans for 
some of them had been drawn by artists attracted from 
Italy, and Italian artisans also looked after their orna- 
mentation. Into these more substantial and more pleasing 
monuments flowed the gifts of the faithful. Gold eruci- 
fixes, statues of gold, shrines studdied with gems, gold 
and silver Scripture covers, embroidered silk altar cloths, 
especially for the Virgin’s altar, bore witness to the afilu- 
ence which commerce following in the train of peace had 
brought. In this new birth of the eleventh century we 
mark that leaven of Italian art and architecture which 
was to show itself later at the beginning of the sixteenth.’ 


*Adémar de Chabannes, Chronicon mt, ec. 49, 51, 56, ete.; Raoul 
Glaber, Historia 11, c. 4, 5, 1m, ¢. 4, ete., Vita S. Guilelmi, passim ; 
Helgaud of Fleury, Epitoma Vitae Roberti; André of Fleury, Vita 
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Awakening religious zeal found still further means of 
gratification. Quick to take advantage of the general 
enthusiasm for holy things, bishops vied with abbots in 
exalting the importance of their charges. The healing 
power of relics was confidently proclaimed, and measures 
were taken to heighten their sanctity. The discovery of a 
part of Moses’ rod at Sens, which brought to that city a 
goodly influx of worshippers from all western Europe, 
and incidentally made Sens and its see opulent, prepared 
the way for the appearance of John the Baptist’s head a 
year or two later (1010), at St. Jean d’Angély, at the 
opportune moment of the return of William of Aquitania 
from his customary pilgrimage to Rome. Some conten- 
tious minds there were who scouted the genuineness of 
this treasure, but the visit of Robert and his queen to the 
sacred spot, of the king of Navarre, the duke of Gascony, 
the count of Champagne, not to mention princes and 
bishops, abbots and magistrates, French, Provencals, 
Spaniards and Italians, speedily drove the petty crities to 
cover. For if the head were not the real one, the gifts 
showered on the fortunate abbey which could boast of it 
rang true. The age demanded memorials of the martyred 
dead, or at least the communities of religion did, and the 
demands were wonderfully supplied. Indeed, did not an 
Italian antiquarian guarantee, towards 1025, to furnish 
talismans to all believers? Nor may we suppose that he 
manufactured them, for the ancient tombs in the valley 
of the Po proved fairly inexhaustible.! 


Gauzlini (in Neues Archiv 1, pp. 353, 356, 359, 363-367, 375-379) ; 
Chroniques de Saint-Martial de Limoges, pp. 5, 6, 8, 42, 43; Chro- 
niques des Eglises d’Anjou, pp. 257, 258; Miracles de Saint-Benoit, 
pp. 128, 129, 209, 217, 276; Chronicon 8. Benigni Divion. (in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina cx11, 856-860, 862); Bernard of Angers, Miracula 


8. Pidis; A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Histoire de France 112, pp. 199-201. 


*Raoul Glaber, Historia m1, c. 6, Iv, c. 3; Adémar de Chabannes, 
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To us of the present day it seems somewhat suggestive 
that this unearthing of relics under Robert and William 
should coincide with a sudden expansion of the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. Could the law of competition have heey 
operative here, and may we suspect the local oratories of 
attempting to rival the Holy Sepulcher? Down to the 
first decade of the eleventh century the usual trip to Pales. 
tine had been mainly made by water. It was perilous in 
the extreme and very costly. But when the king of Hun. 
gary, under his baptismal name of Stephen, had waged 
what might be called a war of religion against his adver- 
saries, and bringing peace to his realm had unified it, 
a land route was opened. By every means in his power 
the royal convert favored the passing of pilgrims through 
his territories. He furnished them freely with provisions 
and even gave them clothes and money. So that the very 
poor could now aspire to the great blessing. ‘‘ Where- 
fore,” as the chronicler tells us, “an innumerable muti- 
tude of both nobles and commoners set out for Jerusalem.” 
It was towards the year 1008 that this change took place. 
For two seasons the tide swelled on. Then Hakem, the 
Moslem ruler of Syria, taking alarm at so surprising a 
flood of Occidentals strove to allay it by removing its 
objective point. He razed the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher to its foundation stones. 

In France, at least, this violent act of desecration seems 
to have been rightly interpreted. They said at Orleans 
that the Jews of the region had warned Hakem against 
a coming invasion of armed Christians. At once a fierce 
persecution of the supposed informers broke out. The 


Ohronicon 111, ce. 56; Helgaud, Epitoma Vitae Roberti (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. cxi, 928). The monks of St. Jean d’Angély were still claim- 
ing their relic in 1109. See G. de Nogent, Gesta Dei (Migne, o. c. 
CLYI, 695). 
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Jews of the Loire valley were murdered, drowned or 
exiled. Hardly did the terrified remnants of the unfortu- 
nate race find a bleak refuge in forest coverts. For five 
years none dared show themselves in town or village. In 
1017, through some unaccountable veering of opinion, 
Hakem rebuilt the church, and the arrested stream of pil- 
grims resumed its course.’ 

The religious exaltation of the generation of Robert the 
Pious did not exhaust itself at all with frequent journey- 
ings to consecrated shrines. It found other vents, benefi- 
cent or harmful. Heresies appeared. Here and there 
erazed zealots began to deny the authority of the Church 
and inveigh against its formal rites, scattered mutterings 
of the coming storm. In 1022 the pertinacious sect of 
the Manicheans was discovered in active proselyting at 
Orleans. Some of the higher clergy were involved, among 
them the queen’s confessor even. The power of the state 
was invoked, and those who refused to reeant, to the 
number of thirteen, were publicly burned alive. It is said 
that here the fires of the Inquisition were lighted.* 


*Raoul Glaber, o. c. m1, ec. 1, 7, Iv, ec. 6; Adémar de Chabannes, 
0. c. I, 47, 55; A. Luchaire, o. c., pp. 78-84; Ch. Pfister, tudes 
sur le régne de Robert le Pieux, pp. 344-350.—Veneration of relics 
and the cures they worked were the chief reasons for pilgrimages 
to European shrines. The great pilgrimages, after Jerusalem, were 
to Rome and Santiago. Towards the end of the tenth century other 
localities began to attract large numbers of devotees. In 996 Adal- 
bert, bishop of Prague, visited St. Martin’s at Tours, St. Benedict’s 
(Fleury), St. Maur-sur-Loire and St. Denis (Pertz, SS. 1v, 592, 604). 
Bernward of Hildesheim made a pilgrimage in 1006 to St. Denis and 
St. Martin’s (Pertz, 0. c. 1v, 776). Bernard of Angers visited St. 
Fides’, at Conques, three times between 1010 and 1020 (Miracula S. 
Fidis, Lauer’s edition, Introduction). 

*R. Glaber, o. c. , ¢. 11, 12, m1, ec. 8; Adémar de Chabannes, o. c. 
I, ¢. 49, 59, 69; Cartulaire de St. Pierre de Chartres, pp. 109-115; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. cxii, 1269; Chronicon St. Petri Vivi Senon., in 
Recueil des Historiens x, pp. 223, 224. 
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But a more acceptable manifestation of piety revealed 
itself in the growing worship of the Virgin. The pure, 
submissive figure of Mary had long appealed to the people 
of central France. Chapels had been dedicated to her, 
altars built, and now her altars became the especia! rec- 
pients of gifts. One of the great prelates of the age de- 
voted himself to her praise, and the noble cathedral he 
erected at Chartres, with the assistance of the rulers of 
France, Aquitania and even Cnut of England, was a church 
of Our Lady. Bishop Fulbert also composed hymns in 
her honor, and as in the religious lyric of the day the 
Father and the Son were addressed as “ Domine,” so 
was Mary, blessed among women, acclaimed as ‘‘ Domina.” 

Another and quite different idea of society under Rober: 
the Pious and William the Great is afforded by the change 
in fashions. When Louis of France married Adelaide 
of Brioude (Haute-Loire), in 981, he assumed the dress 


of her people and relapsed in his manners. But as he dit 
not carry his clothes or his effeminacy home to France, 
his example could not contaminate his former countrymen. 
When, however, the courtiers of Constance of Arles, most 
frivolous in conduct, we are told, halting in morals, wear- 
ing perverted garments and shod most absurdly, incx- 


*Flodoard often mentions churches of the Virgin in his Annales. 
Maieul of Cluny (7 994) was her devotee (Migne, Pat. Lat. cxxxvii, 
759, 760), and Dunstan of England too: “ Non patiatur domina mea, 
sancta Mater Domini mei” (Vita 8S. Dunstani, in Stubbs’ Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, p. 18). Fulbert’s contemporary, Stephen of Hun- 
gary, vied with him in building churches for her worship (Vi/a S. 
Stephani, in Migne, 0. c. cL1, 1218, 1219). Fulbert extolled the Virgin 
in various sermons also (Migne, 0. c. CXLI, 320ss, 336ss).—It is 
possible that the political power of women at this time, of Adelaide, 
widow of Otto I, and her daughter, Emma, widow of Lothaire. of 
Theophano, widow of Otto II, of Beatrice, duchess of Lorraine, 
Hugh Capet’s sister, and of Constance, Robert’s queen, may have 
reacted favorably on the cult of the Virgin. 
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perienced in war and unskilled in horsemanship, flocked 
to Orleans and Paris in her bridal train, in 1005, then 
indeed were the good old times put incontinently to flight. 
Though the glowing invectives of a Saint William of 
Dijon did avail in rescuing many from the pit, yet nearly 
all France that you knew decked itself out in this livery 
of Satan—and with the assurance of a nucleus of fashion- 
able customers in advance the reprobate barber invaded 
the Northern capitals, virtuously hirsute.! 

At this turning-point of the eleventh century, then, 
beliefs and customs were being recast. The material and 
the spiritual elements of a people’s life were being sub- 
jected to new tests, to other analyses. And in this general 
fusing of the past with the future the refining of the 
intellect was going on. The monasteries, as we have seen, 
had been restored to their proper functions of piety, in- 
dustry and education. It is true that the schools they 
maintained for the training of their own acolytes and the 
instruction of the young nobles of the neighborhood were 
of the simplest kind. Reading, writing and reckoning 
formed the substance of their teaching. The purpose of 
this primary discipline also was thoroughly didactic. The 
works of the Church Fathers supplied the text-books. In 
truth we could not expect communities which had been 
reformed by Cluny to teach literature. To its abbots 
Virgil was perdition and Horace purgatory, at the best. 
Still in the enlightening of the land these pious founda- 
tions are not to be overlooked. They were too numerous 
and their heads were too frequently men of brains, as 
Abbo of Fleury, whose talents had given him a reputation 


Richer, Historiarum Libri 11, ec. 95; Adalberon of Laon, Carmen ad 
Robertum Regem, ll. 97-106 (Migne, o. c. cxit, 795, 796); R. Glaber, 
Hist. 11, ¢. 9, and Vita 8. Guilelmi, ec. 16. Cf. Othlo of St. Emmeram, 
Liber Visionum, Visio xvi1 (Migne, 0. ¢. CXLVI, 373). 
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even in England. Yet conceding to the monasteries 4)| 
possible merit in the diffusion of knowledge, we canno: 
make large claims for them in the field of science. The 
spirit of their discipline was neither progressive nor stitu- 
lating. The true renaissance of learning in France was 
to take place elsewhere, and it is in the cathedrals tha 
its presence was made manifest. When, in 972, the areb- 
bishop of Rheims confided the direction of the schoo! he 
was about to organize for the education of the youth of 
his diocese to Gerbert, a Provencal monk from Aurillac 
(Cantal), the foundations of the French university were 
laid. 

Gerbert’s ideas of learning were quite different from 
those which obtained in the religious communities of his 
day. His purpose was quite the reverse of didactic. [le 
was consumed with a longing for knowledge, and reeog- 
nized a distinct end in the cultivation of pure literature. 
Both these goals he steadfastly set before his pupils. The 
study of the Latin poets of antiquity held a leading place 
in his curriculum: Virgil, Statius, Terence, Juvenal, |lor- 
ace, Persius, Lucan. From them he taught the ari of 
rhetoric. They were the models. By imitating their 
style a correct and elegant Latinity was to be acquired. 
In his scientific courses books were not the only texts. 
Description was proven by observation. His classes in 
astronomy studied the stars in heaven by night, in order 
to gain a more exact notion of their position relative 1 
the earth. 

The revival of learning in the Middle Ages is greatly 
indebted to Gerbert for his methods of instruction. It 
profited largely also by his literary taste and the perfection 
of his Latin style. And it received fresh impetus from 
his zeal as a collector. You might say that the chief aim 
of Gerbert’s academic career was to form a library of his 
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own. Whatever the theme of his extensive correspond- 
ence, polities, church administration or private business, 
we often see him slighting his argument in order to beg 
his friends for one more volume, a Pliny or a Commentary 
on Terence, a Suetonius or a Statius, a Cesar or a Boe- 
thius, an oration of Cicero’s or a treatise on medicine. 
And many were the scribes he hired to copy distant manu- 
scripts. Clearly Gerbert’s whole attitude towards educa- 
tion, the curiosity which impelled him to seek out all 
kinds of information, the store he set by the authors of 
ancient Rome, contained all the essential elements of an 
intellectual revolution. As in the affairs of state so in 
the matters of the mind. The establishment of the feudal 
system, the cessation of warfare which accompanied its 
crystallization, had opened the way for a new eenception 
of man in relation to his surroundings. During the last 
three decades of the tenth century the cathedral school at 
Rheims was the intellectual center of Christendom, and 
the students who gathered in its cloisters received a train- 
ing and gained an inspiration that was to mould all the 
schools of which they in turn were to become masters, 
whether monastie or episcopal.' 

Among Gerbert’s pupils was one, an Italian by birth 
perhaps, who was destined to succeed him in his calling 
as a teacher and hand his educational ideas down through 
the classrooms 6f the eleventh century. Chartres, already 
favorably known for its cultivation of the arts and medi- 
cine, took the place of Rheims as a university center when 
Fulbert became its bishop (1006-1028), and supplied the 


‘Richer, Historiarum Libri 1, 42-50, 51-54, 56-65, Iv, 73, ete.; 
J. Havet, Lettres de Gerbert; Aimoin of Fleury, Vita S. Abbonis 
(Migne, 0. e¢. CXXXxIX, 387ss); Ch. Pfister, Btudes sur le régne de 
Robert le Pieux, pp. 9-34; Constantine of Fleury (Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, July, 1909). 
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abbeys and cathedrals of western Europe with theologians 
and teachers. The heads of the schools of Angers, [oj. 
tiers, Tours, and Orleans in the Center, and Evreux an 
St. Riquier in the North, Adelmann of Liége and Bresvia, 
Reginald of Cologne and Olbert of Gembloux were of this 
second band of scholars which received its training at the 
hands of Fulbert. More potent than they, however, o; 
than others who might be named, though perhaps exerci: 
ing no greater authority among his contemporaries, was the 
Chartres alumnus, Berengar of Tours. His discussion of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation started the most signi- 
ficant controversy of the age, and marked beyond nis. 
taking the advent of new ways of thought. For ij 
summoned the dogmas of the Church before the judgment 
seat of reason.! 

With the debate over Berengar’s heresy we have passed 
beyond the limits of the period under consideration, }ut 
we have done so purposely, in order to illustrate the real 
essence of that revolution of the intellect which, beginning 
in Gerbert’s lecture-room, was carried on with equal energy 
by his academic successor. Together with the other facts 
that have been cited, whether sociological or religious, this 
outbreak of freedom of thought, this protest against wn- 
questioned tradition, stamps the reign of Robert the Pious 
as eventful in the history of the people of France. lor 
these facts taken in their entirety bring before us a nation 
newly constituted, a society conscious of itself, filled with 
its own views of the world and man and bent on giving 
these views utterance. The darkness of war and mental 
sloth has foreshadowed another dawning. Generations of 
brutal materialism and indolent bigotry have begot, in the 
mysterious ways of Providence, a folk which has aspira- 


*A. Clerval, Les Ecoles de Chartres au moyen dge, pp. 14-142. 
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tions and doubts. Are these aspirations and doubts to be 
formulated? Will the Frenchman of this medieval renais- 
sance express his ideas and emotions as his descendants 
will hundreds of years later, at the time of the classical 
new birth? 

In the domain of art and architecture we have seen this 
question plainly answered. In the realm of musie an 
answer may be dimly discerned. In the field of literature 
alone are we forced to grope our way. Should we pass 
by, for the moment, the mass of lyric poetry made up of 
church hymiis and sequences, we can trace out hardly any 
other evidences of literary activity than are afforded by 
the letters of prelates, the biographies of abbots and bishops, 
the annals of provinces and convents and the disputations 
of wrangling ecclesiastics. And to call the greater part 
of this material literature requires a large exercise of 
charity. At best it is mainly hortatory and didactie. 
Eulogies of church dignitaries and the laudation of relies 
are its mainsprings. Pride of authorship but rarely stands 
forth as a compelling power. Indeed, in the compositions 
which have reached us, Fulbert of Chartres is the only 
known writer of the period who cultivates literature for 
its own sake. But his works, few in number as they are, 
fortunately comprise many literary varieties. Besides 
letters and sermons, we find poems, sacred and secular, 
sequences and hymns to the Virgin, lines to aid the 
memory, a jocose narrative in verse, and stanzas to the 
nightingale. The collection is significant. We would 
hope that it is typical, and that many of Fulbert’s econ- 
temporaries may have tried to rival him, on one note at 
least. But of such emulators barely the name. Even 
Constantine, pupil and friend of Gerbert, master at Fleury 
for a time, then abbot of St. Mesmin, near Orleans, and, 
later, abbot of Nouaillé, near Poitiers, whose songs an old 
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Rheims comrade likens in style to the manner of Sophocles, 
and whose verse, and the music which accompanied it, js 
praised by more than one chronicler, even he, a gifted poet, 
lives only in scattered allusions.’ 

- Yet music and song must have stirred hearts in the 
valley of the Loire under the suzerainty of William the 
Great and the overlordship of Robert the Pious. No; 
only do the productions of Fulbert’s muse and the lost 
rhymings of Constantine’s indicate this, but these very 
princes under whom they wrought are always given to us 
as patrons of letters and trained in the liberal arts. We 
learn that William, the grandfather of William IX of 
Poitou, is an admirer of books, the owner of a library to 
which he would retire when seeking relief from adminis- 
trative cares, and where he would pass long nights in 
reading, which conquered sweet sleep. And if he saw any 
clerk, ornate in wisdom, did he not especially cherish 
him, even to the bestowal of the abbacy of St. Maixen 
on one of them, a certain Renaud, surnamed Plato? And 
when William’s daughter, Agnes, became empress of Cer- 
many, we find her also imitating her father’s example 
and fostering the pursuit of literature at the imperial 
court.” 

In the center of William’s territories, on the banks of 
the Vienne, a southern tributary of the Loire, stood the 
old city of Limoges with its abbey of St. Martial’s. © What- 
ever may have been the original object of this pious 
foundation, in the tenth century, at least, the cultivation 
of musie among its monks fairly rivalled their good works. 
Chureh hymns they composed in large numbers.  Receiv- 


* Clerval, o. c., pp. 40-43, 111-116; Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy, July, 1909. 

?7R. Glaber, o. c. m, ¢. 1; Richer, o. ¢. tv, ec. 13; Adémar de Cha- 
bannes, 0. c. 41, 54; Migne, o. 1369. 
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ing the sequence and trope as Notker and Tutilo had 
fashioned them at St. Gall, they adapted the Easter trope 
to the liturgy of the Nativity and tried to bend the final 
syllables in the sequence strophe to a monorime (in @). 
The development of rime indeed may have preceded the 
evolution of parallelism in the sequence, an evolution which 
seems to have taken place in their circle also. At all 
events, whether these inventions or improvements in the 
trope and the sequence are to be attributed to St. Martial’s 
or not, its brethren labored unremittingly and well in the 
domain of church hymnology, and through their labors 
Limoges succeeded St. Gall as a source of sacred song. In 
quality and excellence its sequences rank first among the 
compositions of the tenth century. As early as 934 a 
collection of them was made by some scribe of the abbey, 
in a volume which contains four of Notker’s sequences 
and twenty-one of St. Martial’s own. Between 985 and 
996 this collection was enlarged into a second edition of 
one hundred and thirty-nine. Still a third sequence mann- 
script from St. Martial’s belongs to the tenth century, 
while for the eleventh no less than ten are known, all con- 
taining liturgical tropes and hymns as well as sequences. 
And the other abbeys of Limoges make a further addition 
of five eleventh-century collections to the existing thirteen 
of St. Martial’s. Such productivity was unique. St. Gall 
itself can point to but seven volumes.! 


*Dreves and Blume, Analecta Hymnica vu, XLvM, XLIx; Catalog 
of St. Martial’s Library in 1730, in Bulletin de la Société archéolo- 
gique et historique du Limousin xu (1895), pp. 1-60.—In Analecta 
XLIX, p. 277, Blume queries as to whether the sequence which he 
prints there from tenth-century manuscripts, and whose phrases 
rime in a, though without parallelism, is not a specimen of the 
oldest forms of the ;alleluja melody which immediately preceded 
parallelism.—The adaptation of the Tutilo Easter trope, “Quem 
quaeritis, ete.”, to the liturgy of the Nativity appears in a St. Mar- 
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From St. Martial’s of Limoges religious lyric and the 
sacred drama radiated throughout the abbeys of France, 
In the South, Moissac, which was already famed for jis 
hymn writing in the tenth century, borrows some of S\, 
Martial’s tropes. To the East, Nevers and Cluny answer 
to its influence. Crossing the Channel its tropes reappear 
in Winchester manuscripts, and travelling back over the 
Strait of Dover they enliven the office of St. Vedasi’s of 
Arras. And it is not in poetic composition alone that irs 
monks excel. Nearly all of the thirteen St. Martial 
manuscripts give the musical notation with the hymn.' 


tial manuscript first (Analecta xLIx, p. 8), and is therefore to be 
credited to that abbey. At this time the festival of the Nativity 
was celebrated in central France with much enthusiasm. It receives 
mention at Chartres as early as 977 (Clerval, 0. ¢., p. 95, n. 2), 
and is given great vogue a few decades later by Fulbert. Possibly 
encouraged by the success of this adaptation—though it soon fel! 
out of the Christmas play—the monks of St. Martial’s made in the 
eleventh century or earlier a similar adaptation to the liturgy for 
Ascension Day (Analecta xLIx, p. 10; C. Lange, Die lateinischen 
Osterfeiern, p. 20). 

*Dreves and Blume, o. ec. xLIx. The connection of Win- 
chester with St. Martial’s was probably made at Fleury (Bannister, 
in Analecta xt, p. 9). Unfortunately the Fleury manuscripts of 
the tenth century are not extant. We know that Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury, received his monastic habit from Fleury in 942, that 
Oswald, bishop of Worcester and archbishop of York, studied at 
Fleury in 958, and again in 960, that Germanus of Winchester went 
with Oswald to Fleury in 960 and remained there for a while, and 
towards 970 paid it another visit of some years duration (Chronicon 
Abbatiae Ramesiensis (Rolls Series), pp. 15, 24, 29, 42, 72, 75). 
From Fleury, in 986, Abbo was summoned to train the monks of 
Ramsey, and at Fleury, about this time, Oswald, the nephew of the 
archbishop, formed a lasting friendship with the poet Constantine 
(J. Leland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Brittanicis (London, 170), 
ec. 138). It must be that the St. Martial’s tropes were sung at 
Fleury while Oswald and Germanus were there, and it is highly 
probable that these priests, or others whose names have not been 
handed down to us, carried these tropes with them to England where 
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We could wish that the influence of St. Martial’s in 
poetry and music might be as clearly seen on the laity of 
its own parish as it is on its monastie colleagues. The 
local chronicles afford, to be sure, a few instances of its 
leadership, but their information is exceedingly meagre. 
When, for instance, the head of John the Baptist was dis- 
covered at St. Jean d’Angéiy, in 1010, there was an 
oceasion for great popular rejoicing. A solemn procession 
of the priests and burghers of Limoges bore to St. Jean 
the bones of St. Martial. And this procession was met on 
the way by the friars of the town and the population of 
the whole region, ‘‘ antiphonas in excelsa voce intonantes.” 
Again, when Géraud had been consecrated bishop of Li- 
moges at St. Hilary’s of Poitiers (1012) and had returned 
to St. Martial’s, the brethren of that abbey escorted him 
and the visiting bishops to the church of St. Peter's. 
Placed in a chair and raised aloft on the shoulders of 
citizens, “‘ canonicis antiphonas concinentibus,” the new 
bishop was then carried in triumph to St. Stephen’s. In 
1026 a similar greeting was given to William Taillefer, 
count of Angouléme, as he was coming back to his capital 
from a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcher. He passed 
through Limoges, and was honorably entertained at St. 
Martial’s. But afterwards, as he was drawing near to 


Dunstan compiled them, perhaps in 967 (Lange, o. c., p. 44). From 
England and Winchester they would return to the Continent with 
English pilgrims to Rome, or with wandering students like Oswald, 
the nephew, who visited St. Bertin’s and St. Vedast’s. Arras was 
a station on the way to Rome (W. Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan 
(Rolls Series), pp. 392-395—route of Sigeric of Canterbury in 991), 
and its abbots remained in relations with the English prelates 
(letter of Fulrad of St. Vedast’s to Ethelgar of Canterbury and 
Winchester between 988 and 990; Stubbs, o. ¢., p. 383). Indeed the 
earliest manuscript of St. Dunstan’s life was preserved at St. Vedast’s 
(Stubbs, p. xxvii). 
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Angouléme, all of his chief vassals from Périgueux an4 
Saintes, together with their people of both sexes and every 
age, the clergy of St. Eparchius’ in white vestments and 
a great multitude of citizens, clerks and canons met him, 
“cum laudibus et antiphonis,” and entered the town with 
him to the universal pean of “ Te Deum laudamus.” ! 

Festivals like these were undoubtedly organized by the 
monks of St. Martial’s and other pious foundations, and the 
singing was lead by the abbey choir. But the monks of 
Limoges did not restrict their friendly intercourse with its 
inhabitants to such oceasions, few or many. They provided 
dramatic performances for the laity within the abbey itself. 
The Easter liturgy was treated by them as Tutilo had 
treated it at St. Gall. And we have seen how they cx- 
tended the use of this trope to the office of the Nativity 
first, and afterwards to Ascension Day. Besides those 
embryo plays from the tenth century, two longer dranias 
from the last of the eleventh, the Magi and the Prophets, 
have come down to us in a St. Martial manuseript. And 
the bilingual play of the Virgins, Sponsus, was preserved 
by St. Martial’s seribes, though it may have originated in 
a convent nearer to Angouléme.* 

Proofs there are, then, that the monks of St. Martia!’s 
were especially interested in poetry and dramatie represen- 
tation during the tenth and eleventh centuries. Their 
productions, and the output of the other abbeys of Limoges, 
as evinced by their scribes, would indicate an active literary 
life in that ancient town. The widespread influence of \\. 
Martial’s also shows how far its standards of composition 
had permeated France and England. Now if Latin hymns, 


1 Adémar de Chabannes, o. c. II, c. 49, 56, 65. 
76. du Méril, Origines latines du thédtre moderne, pp. 151, 179 
(St. Martial ms. at Paris, Bib. Nat., Latin 1139). 
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sequences and tropes, together with the music befitting each 
song, were so much liked and cultivated at this turning- 
point of the Middle Ages by the clergy of Limousin, it is 
more than probable that rustic melodies were engaging the 
attention of ambitious rhymsters among the laity. William 
of Aquitania, so eulogized as a patron of Latin letters, 
would hardly have contemned pleasing compositions in his 
mother tongue. Some of the rulers of his day, as Hugh 
Capet, could not understand Latin. Their literary enter- 
tainments, therefore, must have been confined to the ver- 
nacular. It is also true that many dignitaries of the 
Church were scarcely more learned than Hugh in this 
particular, and if popular poetry existed we may fancy 
that they also encouraged it with their favor.’ 

Now as to the existence of songs in French and Provengal 
there can be no question. We have one direct witness to 
them at this time, though the locality specified lay to 
the south of William’s territories. Still we cannot tell 
whether the lyric enthusiasm of St. Martial’s monks was 
a cause or an effect. Did they sing because they belonged 
to a race of singers, accustomed for ages to give expression 
to its joys and sorrows, or was the poetic muse revealed 
to them by some errant brother whom they weleomed to 
their fold? And pupils of him did they become teachers 
of their congregations? The former alternative is by far 


*F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, pp. 249, 308-311; Pertz, SS. 
I, pp. 658 ss. 

* Bernard of Angers, who frequently cites Romance words in his 
Miracula 8. Fidis (written shortly after 1020), says that in the 
saint’s church at Conques, while monks were whiling away the night 
watch for visiting pilgrims with Psalms and vigils, the more restless 
palmers who did not know the monks’ chants would persist in 
singing Provencal ditties: “ Horum vero ignari, tam cantilenis rusti- 
cis quam aliis nugis longe noctis solantur fastidium” (1, ¢. 12; 
Lauer’s edition, p. 120). 
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the more reasonable. But whatever may be the origin of 
their lyricism, the services which they rendered to church 
music in the tenth and eleventh centuries are so great that 
we are not at all surprised to find Limoges the center of 
poetry in the vernacular also, and the earliest monuments 
of literature to the south of the Loire composed in the 
language of Limousin. 

For it is from the region ruled over by William the 
Great, and perhaps from his times, that the fragment of 
the translation from Boethius comes, a fragment preserved 
to us in the single copy made for the abbey at Fleury, 
where Gerbert’s friend, Constantine, had shortly before 
championed the cause of secular learning against A})bo’s 
narrow bigotry. A few decades after the lines from [oe- 
thius, the St. Martial manuscript which contains the 
Latin plays of the Magi and the Prophets was inscribed 
with three poems in Provencal: a prayer to the Virgin, a 
Christmas hymn, and the whimsical protest of a chorister, 
placed between two Latin sequences, and which declares 
that the high notes of the sequence, too long continued, 
had tired the singer’s voice. At Limoges also, where they 
probably had been written, were to be found the original 
manuscripts from which the prose Gospel of St. John 
and the Provencal sermons of the early twelfth century, 
all in the Limousin tongue, had been copied. And a wider 
circle, whose radii may indeed proceed from Limoges as 
a focus of inspiration, could include the poem on St. Léger, 
a former abbot of St. Maixent, near Poitiers, and bishop of 
Autun, beyond Nevers, not far from Cluny—and_ both 
Nevers and Cluny were under St. Martial’s influence,— 
the liturgical Epitre farcie de la St. Etienne, from Agen, 
near Moissac, and on the Limoges road—we have seen 
Moissae borrowing St. Martial’s tropes—and the Chanson 
de Ste. Foy of Agen, composed in the diocese of Toulouse 
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(about 1100), but preserved in a Fleury manuscript 
which is now at Leyden. The Provencal Epitre farcie de 
la St. Etienne is older than its French counterpart of the 
early twelfth century. It may have been its model, for 
the French version has come down to us in a single manu- 
script of the city of Tours, just across the linguistic border.! 

These indications of literary activity in Aquitania under 
William the Great, and his immediate descendants, are not 
very numerous, but they are concentrated. They group 
around Limoges most significantly, and they prove that 
artistic composition in both Latin and Provengal was culti- 
vated in that town during the entire eleventh century, if 
not during the last half of the tenth. Limoges was un- 
doubtedly a point of contact between the two literatures 
and a meeting-place. There we may pardonably conjecture 
a collaboration between the cloister and the market. 
The poet or dramatist of the abbey, inventing a new hymn 
or trope for his chapel, may have set his poems to a melody 
echoing from the city streets. And the popular rhymster, 
essaying a higher flight for his winged strophe, may have 
received friendly criticism from his better educated con- 
fessor. Such mutual assistance would explain the develop- 
ment of sequence forms and the liturgical drama, and on 
the other hand would show us how art entered into rustic 
poesy. The language of the Church poems had been per- 
fected centuries before, the phrases of Provencal song were 
surely still rude, yet the spirit which breathed in the one, 
and which we can feel, aids us in reconstituting the forces 
which must have animated the other. Indeed we reach 
a reasonable conception of the social and mental environ- 


*Chabaneau, Revue des langues romanes XXxxv, pp. 379-394; Roma- 
nid XXXI, pp. 177-200; Romanische Forschungen xxu (“ Mélanges 
Chabaneau ”), pp. 197-204, 469-478, 597-620. 
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ment of France and Aquitania under William and Robert 
only through the study of the Latin writings of their time. 
This fact by itself justifies our contention. At the turn- 
ing-point in the history of medieval culture the thought 
of one of the most highly civilized communities of Europe 
sought expression in learned and popular speech. Of the 
learned the records are fairly plentiful, of the popular 
hardly to be discovered. Without the former we cannot 
gain an understanding of the latter.’ 

For if we take secular lyrie poetry from the territory 
and the time of William the Great and Robert the Pious 
we are sure of but two specimens, and both of them in 


‘It is admitted that the first known Troubadours, William IX of 
Poitou and his friend, Ebles If of Ventadorn, had predecessors in 
artistic verse, from whom these nobles learned their trade. As 
William IX, who was born in 1071, must have begun to write hy 
1090, his master in the gay science would have composed his first 
songs by 1060, at least. Another generation of instructors would 
connect with the courtiers of William the Great, the grandfather of 
William IX. The author of the Chanson de Ste. Foy, who wrote 
about 1100, speaks of a poem which united both literary and popular 
characteristics, and which would date back into the eleventh century, 
before the poems of William IX: 


Canezon audi q’es bella’n tresca 
Que fo de razo espanesca. Il. 14, 15 (Romania xxxI, p. 180.) 


My own impression is that both French and Provencal literature 
began under Robert the Pious, that is to say, composition in these 
languages first assumed literary form on the eve of the eleventh 
century. French epic poetry seems to have been inspired by feudal- 
ism. It proclaims feudal seciety as though it were newly constituted. 
It is also characterized by religious feeling and national pride, both 
of which emotions come to the front under the first Capetians. 
Provencal lyric poetry, while assuming certain popular notions, is 
essentially a product of court life, and court life in Aquitania began 
in the years of comparative peace which closed the tenth century.— 
The connection of sequence music and popular melody seems certain, 
though still obscure. See J. B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours 
(Strassburg, 1908) 1, pp. 65-69; cf. Analecta Hymnica xx, p. 24. 
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Latin. Fulbert’s ode to the nightingale singing in the 
blossoming springtime, and written in the popular verse of 
the Romance peoples, trochaic tetrameter (Fulbert even 
uses the monorime strophe of three lines which seems to 
have been the first choice of William IX of Poitou), works 
over a popular theme which the good bishop endeavors in 
his final strophe to turn into a means of edification. More 
frank and true to its probable model, however, is the ending 
of a love song preserved by one of St. Martial’s scribes. 
The song itself, “ Jam dulcis amica, venito,” where a lover 
bids his mistress to a feast he has spread for her, is also 
found in a Viennese manuscript of perhaps an earlier date. 
The two versions differ considerably. The St. Martial’s 
is inferior to the other, and omits several of its strophes. 
But it atones for all shortcomings by a crowning strophe, 
of which its rival of Vienna is apparently ignorant. And 
this strophe, the final quatrain of the poem, sums up 
together those particular ideas, which in the vernacular of 
the people were to become the conventional prelude of 
Troubadour song: 


Jam nix glaciesque liquescit, 
Folium et herba virescit, 
Philomela jam cantat in alto, 
Ardet amor cordis in antro. 


Spring, the nightingale and love. A familiar grouping 
which, strange as it may seem, this lyric alone of the poems 
handed down from the tenth and eleventh centuries sets 
to one melody. But its appearance here proves its exist- 
ence elsewhere. Consonant with its environment, social 
or literary, this seemingly isolated verse is not isolated in 
fact. Rather we may look upon it as representative, repre- 
sentative of the new life and the new art which shaped it. 
For it brings us tidings of a nation’s poetry, solitary and 
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alone as it yet may stand, a poetry which after the passing 
of two more generations will come forward in vigorous 
strength, to begin its famous career with the melodies of 
William the Great’s grandson, William IX, count of 
Poitou.! 


*The poem, “Jam dulcis amica, venito,” is reproduced in fac- 
simile by E. de Coussemaker, in his Histoire de VHarmonie au 
moyen dge, pp. 107-109, and Planche vit, No. 2 (St. Martial ms.), 
Planche rx, No. 1 (Vienna Ms.), each with musical notation. ‘The 
St. Martial manuscript dates from the reign of Hugh Capet (87- 
996), and is found at the Biblioth®@que Nationale (Latin 111s). 
The poem in question was added to this manuscript some ten to 
thirty years later, according to my colleague, Dr. LeCompte, who 
has examined it. It is printed in the Analecta Hymnica x1, No. 91, 
and in Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines du moyen age, pp. 196, 
197.—Two other poems of a similar nature may belong to the same 
region and period. They are contained in the well-known Cambridge 
manuscript of verse, which can be dated at various times from {ts 
to 1029, where Fulbert’s ode also appears. One of these poems 
praises spring and the birds, in Sapphic meter. The other, in octo- 
syllabic quatrains (aabb), shows us a woman longing for her 
lover while spring is blooming and the birds are singing: See Zcif- 
schrift fiir deutsches Alterthum xiv, pp. 491, 492 (“Carmen Aesti- 
vum.”) and pp. 492, 493 (“Verna Feminae Suspiria ”).—The 
relations of secular Latin lyric to popular song in the Middle Ages 
are excellently treated by Philip S. Allen in Modern Philology for 
April, 1906 (“ The Origins of German Minnesang”), January, July, 
and October, 1908, and January, 1909 (“ Medieval Latin Lyrics”). 
Dr. Allen’s conclusions are stated in the number for October, 190%, 
pp. 179, 180.—For the religious lyric of this period a stirring ex- 
ample is offered by the “ De Die Novissimo,” of a Montpellier Ms., 
a forerunner of the “ Dies Irae,” if not its model. See Analecta 
Hymnica xix, No. 778; W. Meyer, Gesammolte Abhandlungen 1, pp. 
237-239. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON Monpay, DECEMBER 28, IN CuicaGco, ILL., 
AT THE FourTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CENTRAL DIvIsIoN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

By Farrar EMERSON. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR AND THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES.! 


Tonight, the Modern Language Association of America 
rounds out a quarter century of active existence. Twenty- 
five years ago this holiday season its first meeting was called 
together in the city of New York. At that time forty 
instructors, representing twenty institutions of learning, 
gathered at Columbia College, as it then was, to consider 
their common interests in modern language instruction. It 
was a small beginning. No doubt there were some fears in 
the minds of the enterprising founders, as to the possible 
success of the undertaking. The few who had before taken 
an active share in associational interests had been a part 
of the American Philological Association, the main purpose 
of which was a study of the classical languages. There may 
well have been some doubts as to the practicability of an 
organization exclusively devoted to the modern tongues, at a 
time when they were so slightly regarded. 

Yet a quarter century has amply justified the enterprise. 
Such a period, too, all but lost in the history of a nation, is 


1The appearance in the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, Beilage 63, of an 
article entitled Die Wissenschaft in Amerika, makes it proper for me to say 
that my subject was chosen and most of the address written before that 
article was published. 
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momentous in the life of an individual, or of such an organi- 
zation as ours. It is the period of birth, of guiding uncer- 
tain steps, of early ripening through experience, of blossoming 
into full power and usefulness. Its history is particularly 
interesting and instructive. For this reason I trust it will 
not seem to you inappropriate that, at the close of this its 
first quarter century, we should look back on the course our 
organization has so far run, note its growth to maturity in 
time and purpose, congratulate ourselves on its achievments, 
and consider its present power and possibilities. Nor need 
we confine our backward look wholly to the Association 
itself. We may reasonably scan more widely the develop- 
ment of modern language instruction during this important 
period, and perhaps gain some inspiration for that future 
which tonight clasps hands with a not inglorious past. 

The birth of the Modern Language Association was oppor- 
tune. Early in the year 1883 it was conceived in the minds 
of a few fore-seeing teachers of modern languages. In those 
same months another American, eminent in public life, 
teacher also in the broader sense, was revolving a somewhat 
kindred conception, which was to add a new impulse to the 
study of the modern tongues. That eminent American, | 
need scarcely say, was Charles Francis Adams, and his 
thought developed into that still famous address, ealled 
The College Fetich. I need but recall it, to remind you of 
the wit, the brilliancy, the scathing yet honest arraignment 
of preparatory and college training, because they practically 
excluded the modern languages and the mother tongue, in 
favor of those which were no longer spoken, and no longer 
even read in the practical affairs of modern life. I need but 
recall to you the profound sensation caused by this indict- 
ment of classical usurpation. Nor need I add that, sensa- 
tional as was the condemnation, it was made with a profound 
sense of its importance. It was an arraignment of classical 
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instruction in the house of its friends, but it was meant in a 
most friendly spirit. Its delivery was in public and on a 
notable occasion, only because private expostulation would 
have been worse than useless. 

But it is not my purpose at present to consider this famous 
educational manifesto. I recall it to show that the time was 
ripe for the establishment of such an association as ours. 
Nor was this the only indication of similar opportuneness. 
The struggle between modern and classical culture was 
going on in Germany, and the educational institutions in 
which the modern languages had displaced Greek were 
gaining firmer and firmer foothold in the empire. In 1880, 
graduates of the Realschule were first permitted matricu- 
lation in the universities. A year before our Association 
was founded the Realschule of the better class were first 
given the title, Realgymnasia. While these were not great 
advances, they were some indication of better things to 
come. In England, also, the claims of modern language 
instruction were beginning to attract notice, if more slowly. 
To take one significant fact, two years after the Association 
was founded the movement had resulted in the establishment 
of a new professorship of English at Oxford and the appoint- 
ment of Professor A. S. Napier, a man trained in the best 
modern methods. All these things emphasize that the time 
had come for a new step forward, a new organization to 
solidify the results so far obtained, to plan for further 
progress in the future. 

The growth of the Association in the last quarter century 
has been its fullest justification. I mentioned that forty 
teachers gathered at the first meeting in New York, and 
this number may be assumed to represent the charter group. 
In ten years the membership of the body had increased 
more than ten-fold, or to 430 subscribers to our Publications. 
In the remaining fifteen years of existence, the list has con- 
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siderably more than doubled the record of the first decade, 
Nor is this all. For a little more than one decade, a sinvle 
corporate body sufficed for the entire membership. Then, 
in the twelfth year of the parent Association, the vigorous 
young offshoot which you represent was firmly planted and 
began its sturdy growth. I need not remind you that your 
course was at first regarded with some fear. There were 
those who, jealous for all our best interests as I firmly 
believe, thought your desire for an Association nearer hone 
might mean schism and possible discord. Traveling only 
up and down the Atlantic coast, they did not fully realize 
the magnificent distances of this Mesopotamia of our mighty 
land. Fortunately, all misunderstandings soon past away, 
You showed from the first that your aims were unselfisl, 
your purposes in fullest sympathy with those of the parent 
body. From the first you have been a source of strength, 
never of weakness. 

Yet the establishment and growth of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association is only one of many indications, that a 
new era in the study of the modern languages began some 
quarter of a century ago. What then have been the tangible 
results of this period of progress? I say tangible advisedly, 
for many of the subtler effects can never be adequately 
estimated. They belong to the inmost life of the subject. 
They are part of the fiber of teacher and pupil and have 
been wrought into the life tissue of our educational body. 
But results of the more tangible sort there are in abundance, 
and we may well review them, in order to strengthen our 
hands and invigorate our purposes. 

In the first place, the period covered by the life of the 
Association is about commensurate with the more important 
development of graduate instruction in America. It is true 
that there were some graduate students in this country 
before the first meeting of this Association. But counting 
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all those who could in any way be regarded as in this class, 
the number in 1883 scarcely exceeded five hundred, or a 
little more than one for every college and university in the 
country.’ It is also true that the Harvard graduate school 
was founded as early as 1870, but it was not until Johns 
Hopkins University was established in 1876 that graduate 
instruction in the fullest sense can be said to have taken a 
firm hold upon the country. Then, and then only, that 
farsighted educational leader who has this year past away 
gave to America the best results of university training 
abroad. Allowing some brief period for getting under way, 
the more significant work of Johns Hopkins University is 
almost a part of the period we review. 

Before that time, owing to lack of opportunity in our own 
country, it was necessary for the student desiring broader 
training to spend some years in Europe, generally Germany. 
In 1880 there were 172 such Americans studying in that 
country. Foreign residence and study will always have its 
special value. America, too, will always recognize its debt 
to what is educationally the great Teutonic fatherland. Yet 
it was manifestly impossible that the majority of those desir- 
ing graduate training should be able to obtain it in a foreign 
land, and manifestly important that such instruction should 
be made freely accessible near at home. Just that has 
happened in the lifetime of this Association. After the 
founding of John Hopkins, graduate schools sprang up in 
all our best universities. The result has been an extraordi- 
nary growth in this branch of university culture. It is true 


1See the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1882-83. In his 
Commemorative Address published in Science, xv, 330 f. (1902), President 
Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins University stated that in 1850 there were 
eight graduate students in the United States. Of these three were at Har- 
vard, three at Yale, one at the University of Virginia, and one at Trinity 
College. In 1875 the number had increased to 399. 
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some American graduates still study abroad, but the number 
at present is probably not over 500, or about three times 
what it was a quarter century ago.’ On the other hand, the 
number of graduate students in America has increased to 
nearly, if not quite, eight thousand, or fifteen times as many 
as when our Association came into existence. 

It is needless to say that the development of graduate 
instruction has been of incalculable advantage to the whole 
teaching profession. It is equally needless to emphasize that 
in this advantage the modern languages have more than 
fairly shared. I know that the kind of instruction given in 
our graduate schools is sometimes criticised. Let us grant 
that it may be improved, but let us also be optimistic enough 
to believe that it will improve. The criticism that implies 
all is wrong is surely captious and caviling. Nor have | 
seen many practical hints of what should replace the excel- 
lent courses which now instruct and train in a methodical 
and helpful manner. It may be that the graduate schools 
do not attract the creative geniuses, but I can hardly believe 
they have deprived us of many such by permanently damp- 
ening their ardor, or blighting their budding powers. It is a 
grave question whether the seemingly serious criticism of 
present graduate courses does not primarily rest on the 
student’s unwillingness to prepare himself broadly for the 
field of knowledge which should be made his own. If’ such 
be the case, the rising generation of graduate students may 
be warned that there is more danger of specializing in super- 
ficiality, than from intensive study. 


1 Based on the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1906-7, the last 
available. It is there stated that there were, in that year, 309 American 
graduate students in Germany, tho it is suggested that the number may be 
too small. Of course only graduate students in university work are here 
included. Of other students pursuing various kinds of study abroad the 
number is much larger. 
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Seriously, there will always be room for all kinds of good 
teaching in graduate schools. There is no real conflict 
between good teaching in different fields of a broad subject. 
Nor should one kind of good teaching exclude the other. 
The highest ideal of the teacher is well-rounded develop- 
ment. But the necessary corollary to such a proposition is, 
that well-rounded development always means some training 
on the weaker side. In our special fields of learning there 
is nothing more important for the literary critic than some 
fundamental conception of language, and of the growth and 
development of that greatest medium of artistic expression. 
It is equally true that the philologist in the narrower sense 
needs the inspiring and broadening acquaintance with the 
artistic side of literature. 

Side by side with the growth of the graduate school, 
another evidence of great progress in modern language 
scholarship in America during the last twenty-five years is 
the development of the spirit of investigation. Such a 
spirit, it is true, possessed the whole nineteenth century. 
Witness the splendid results from the questioning of nature 
in all her various phases. Witness the abundant harvests 
from archeological research and the delving into historical 
sources of all sorts. Nor was the spirit unknown in our 
own fields of language and literature. It produced the 
epoch-making Deutsche Grammatik of Grimm as early as 
1819, and the equally important Granmatik der romanischen 
Sprachen of Diez in 1836 to 1842. In our own country, 
Professor F. J. Child of Harvard had printed his first 
edition of the Ballads in the late fifties, and his important 
study of the language of Chaucer in 1862. In 1870, also, 
Professor Francis A. March had issued his Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. Nor must we omit 
the stimulus to research given by the American Philological 
Association, founded in 1868. 

15 
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Notwithstanding these facts, however, a new and much 
wider impulse toward investigation came with the establish. 
ment of graduate instruction in America, the influence of 
German training, and the founding of our Association as 4 
medium for the interchange of ideas. Before that time jt 
had usually been enough for a teacher to present the {cts 
embodied in a text-book of the subject. He usually made 
little attempt to keep up with the latest results of research, 
Many of these results he did not appreciate, or know how 
to apply. Not an investigator himself, he could scarcely 
correlate the new knowledge with that which he had come to 
regard as fixed and unchangeable. All this was radically 
altered by the new investigatory spirit. Those training in 
the graduate school there learned what research really meaut, 
and how it could be applied in their several fields. The 
teacher became an investigator as well, and thus added to 
his function of imparting knowledge that of extending the 
boundaries of what is known. 

The spirit of investigation, it may be pointed out, has 
exhibited itself in two somewhat different fields. In tie 
one, it shows closest kinship with the spirit of the modern 
scientist. The latter broadens the field of knowledge by 
asking, not what has been, but what is. He gets little direct 
assistance from previous or speculative conceptions. He puts 
his questions directly to Nature and compels her to speak. 
Such investigation of what is, has been opened anew to the 
modern language scholar in the last quarter century. You 
will remember the Junggrammatiker asserted, that we are 
not ready for questions of the origin of language until we 
know more of the essential characteristics of speech itself, 
So began the science of phonetics, with its body of more 
precise knowledge of speech sounds. So came a truer 
philosophy of language, and of its growth and development. 

Nor are all such problems yet solved. The physiology of 
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speech sounds, it is true, has been about exhausted. But 
the physicist tells us that sound has received less attention 
than any other of the greater phenomena of nature. There 
js still room for the physical investigation of speech sounds, 
and such investigation awaits the trained linguist who is 
also fully equipped on the side of physics. 

Again the broad field of present usage in language is 
open to further scientific research. To instance one portion 
of this broad field, the practical teaching of English expres- 
sion has made vast strides in our time. On the other hand, 
rhetorical theory has scarcely advanced beyond its presenta- 
tion in the eighteenth century. It is still a catalog of ‘thou 
shalt not’s’ ; a decalog multiplied by hundreds. Why may 
it not become a series of positive doctrines, based upon closer 
and keener observation of the art of expression? I cite 
such specific examples only to show that the end of this 
sort of research has by no means come. We might all add 
many other fields which the individual student, no matter 
how situated, may cultivate in a profitable manner. 

The spirit of investigation has also exhibited itself in 
what we may call the development of the historic sense. 
This sense asks not what is, but how and from what some- 
thing has come to be. It delves into analogues, parallels, 
sources, originals, in order to explain the growth and devel- 
opment of some great work. It asks what were the influ- 
ences under which a masterpiece was composed, what previous 
works had bearing upon it, what materials were used by 
the new writer. The result of such studies has been a 
flood of light upon problems of literary development, and 
especially a new conception of originality. We now appre- 
ciate, as never before, the dependence of one man of genius 
upon another, of one age upon the many ages that had 
preceded. 

No one estimates more highly than I the value of such 
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study of sources and origins. No one of us would stay such 
investigations. Upon them we are all dependent, and {iy 
them correspondingly grateful. But it is still right to point 
out the extremes to be avoided even when one is guided by 
the historic sense. Let every fact be gathered with the most 
diligent care, and every parallel be searched with the most 
minute exactness. But let it also be remembered that the 
crucial test of the investigation is in the management of 
material and in the inferences drawn. Inductive reasoning 
is based upon the gathering of examples, something of which 
may be done by the ordinary mind. The power of making 
correct inferences springs from a mental grasp amounting 
almost to genius. The great number of new facts regarding 
Chaucer’s life and works discovered in the last few years are 
of the greatest value. Some considerable number oi the 
inferences from these facts can not possibly be true. ‘They 
are at variance with each other, positively contradictory, or 
at most only as plausible as some other conclusions. In 
general, little time should be wasted on an inference that is 
at best only plausible. 

Another phase of the study of origins may also be carried 
too far. Ever since Wolf propounded his theory of the 
Homeric poems, it has been a favorite pastime of the sepa- 
ratist to assume the composite character of some famous 
work, and assign its parts with great apparent exactness to 
the somewhat indefinite A, B, or C. No one would deny 
that Wolf’s theory has been of material advantage to 
modern scholarship. That such a theory may be true of 
some works is amply illustrated by the growth, in historic 
times, of the Arthur legend. Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur, for 
example, or Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King based upon it, is a 
union of the originally separate Arthur, Merlin, Launcelot, 
Tristan, and Holy Grail stories. But the separatist is not 
always so fortunate in his problem, or may think he sees a 
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problem were none exists. It is almost pathetic to consider 
the time and patience spent on mistaken conceptions of our 
early epic Beowulf. One is reminded of the great classical 
scholar Bentley, who set up his theory of an imperfect 
Milton text, and then amended the assumed scribal errors as 
in the case of an imperfect classical manuscript. It is to be 
hoped that the saneness of American scholarship will not 
often be led so far astray.’ 

All such problems of origins rest on the far greater one 
of personality. So long as we have not read that riddle 
more profoundly, it will be impossible to determine from 
merely internal evidence what may or may not have been 
written by a single person, at different times, or in different 
moods. It may be suggested therefore, that while many 
more definite subjects need the acumen of the scholar, the 
investigator may well avoid the subtler depths that may 
never be satisfactorily fathomed. 

Still, in spite of such criticism, which is meant to be 
suggestive of the future rather than proscriptive of the past, 
there are ample evidences that the American scholar, during 
the last quarter century, has learned to investigate as well 
as instruct. The number of significant studies of this sort 
has greatly increased, and in general their methods have 
been sound and their conclusions sane. Many important 
results of these labors are quite as necessary to us all, as 
the labors and researches of our foreign colleagues. 

A third significant sign of progress in modern language 
study in America is the increase in publications dealing with 
the subject. When the Modern Language Association was 
founded, no publication in any English speaking country 


'Tt is right to say that these strictures have in no sense been suggested 
by the new question of the authorship of Piers Plowman. On that question 
it is too early to form an opinion. Yet the attitude of skepticism toward 
the separatist doctrine, seems to me the soundest until the proof is unmis- 
takable. 
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was exclusively devoted to the study of the modern 
tongues. Before that time studies in these subjects sought 
publication in various places. When Professor Child pre- 
pared his study of the language of Chaucer in 1862 he found 
a place for it in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acadeiny 
of Natural Sciences. After 1868 American scholars might 
print in the Transactions of the American Philological Asso. 
ciation, and after 1880, three years before our Association 
was founded, in the American Journal of Philology. British 
scholars had, in their own country, but one opportunity for 
more than short papers, that of the Proceedings of the Philo- 
logical Society, founded in 1842. Germany, of course, was 
better provided with scholarly journals. The Archiv fiir dus 
Studium der Neueren Sprachen had been established in 1846, 
and Germania ten years later. The decade, or a little more, 
before our Association came into existence had been prolific 
of German periodicals. The Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philoloyic 
dates from 1869, Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge from 1575. 
Then came the Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie aud 
Englische Studien in 1877, Anglia in 1878, and the Z:i- 
schrift fiir Neufranzisische Sprache in 1879. In 1870, also, 
the French added to their older periodicals the Revue ces 
Langues Romanes, and in 1872 Romania. 

Yet none of these furnished a natural medium for Ameri- 
ean scholarship. In all the years preceding the founding 
of this Association there were, in these foreign periodicals, 
searcely a half-dozen articles by Americans.' All these were 


1These modern language pioneers in publishing abroad may be worth 
noting especially. In the first volume of Englische Studien Professor F. A. 
March had an article, Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language? The remaining 
articles are all in Anglia and include, Philip Massinger by James Phelan, 
vol. 1, i; Chaucer’s injluence upon James I of Scotland by Henry Wood, 1), 
223 ; Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem by W. M. Baskervill, 1v, 139; The 
Sources of Tindale’s New Testament by J. L. Cheney, v1, 277. The disserta- 
tion of George E. MacLean, Ailfric’s Version of Alcuin’s Interrogationes 
Sigewulfi in Genesin, was also begun in this same volume. 
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in the newly established Anglia and Englische Studien, and 
most of them were the dissertations of young Americans who 
had been studying in Germany. Even the 7ransactions of 
the American Philological Association were not largely utilized 
by modern language scholars. That publication contained 
but twenty-five such articles in the sixteen years to the close 
of 1883. The American Journal of Philology, founded after 
graduate instruction was fully established, attracted a some- 
what larger number of contributors. Some eighteen articles 
on modern language subjects appeared in that periodical, 
during the four years before the founding of our Society.' 

Such was the state of affairs when the Publications of this 
Association first offered their opportunity to modern lan- 
guage scholars. That the opportunity has been fully appre- 
ciated the twenty-three stately volumes fully testify. As 
they stand on the library shelves, beside publications of 
other kinds or other countries, they make their own mute 
but effective appeal. It would not be possible to deny that 
occasionally a less important, even a somewhat unimportant, 
article has been printed. But it will be equally admitted 
that the succeeding volumes contain some of the most 
scholarly work published in America. There have been, 
besides, increasing originality, increasing grasp of detail, 
increasing power in dealing with serious problems. 

In one respect the Publications of the Association show a 
striking change as the years have gone by. The early 
numbers contain a much larger proportion of articles on 
methods of teaching. The importance of such articles I by 
no means underestimate. Indeed, I have long thought that 
the college instructor lags behind in methods of presenta- 
tion. Yet the exclusive devotion of such an Association as 


1T include here articles rather than notes. On the other hand many of 
the articles are short and would often be considered as notes, rather than 
considerable studies. 
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this to questions of pedagogy would be manifestly improper, 
It is reason for congratulation, therefore, that the later 
volumes of the Publications have been given over more 
largely to advancing our knowledge in hitherto unexplored 
fields, 

Moreover our Publications were only the beginning of 
opportunity for the appearance of scholarly work in this 
country. Two years after the Association’s first meeting, 
Modern Language Notes was founded, the first number 
appearing in 1886. Its appearance month by month during 
the academic year, and its reception 02 both short and long 
articles, have admirably fitted it to be our most convenient 
means of communication with each other. Three years more 
and, in its narrower field, the Dialect Society began thie 
issue of Dialect Notes. If apology seems necessary for 
including a publication of such meager output, I may 
remind you of its meager annual subscription, and the small 
number of workers in what is really a deserving field. ‘The 
purpose of its founders was broad enough, for it was intended 
to include all phases of dialectal study. While dealing 
mainly with English, as was natural, the Notes have included 
occasional articles on French and Spanish, as well as excep- 
tionally good ones on the Scandinavian languages in America. 

A further advance in periodical publications was next 
made by our greatly lamented friend, the chairman whom 
I have the honor to succeed, when he established the Jowr- 
nal of Germanic Philology in 1897. Nor is it too much to 
say that, considering the high ideals of the founder and the 
personal sacrifices he so bravely made, the Journal of Ger- 
manic Philology set the high-water mark in this country for 
individual endeavor in modern language scholarship. Six 
years later, in 1903, the last of our great periodicals began 
in the splendid numbers of Modern Philology. Including 
the Publications of the Association, virtually a quarterly for 
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many years, the last quarter century has seen the establish- 
ment of four periodicals of first class importance, now, if not 
always, equal to the best publications abroad. Besides, the 
numbers of such periodicals might be still increased, if we 
included those devoted to a single field of modern language 
instruction." 

Nor are these more regular issues America’s only contri- 
butions of general periodical nature. The quarter century 
has been especially prolific of semi-periodical publications 
by different educational institutions. Time would fail me if 
I attempted to include all these, and I may now remind you 
only of some of the more important. The Association had 
been founded only four years when in 1887 and 1888 
Professors Stoddard and Cook used the Library Studies of 
the University of California for excellent monographs on 
English subjects. In the latter year University Studies were 
also issued by the University of Nebraska, while in 1891 
began the important Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The next year, 1892, the extremely valuable 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature were first 
issued at Harvard. In 1898 came the Yale Studies in 
English, now reaching to some thirty-odd numbers, and the 
Wisconsin University Studies in Philology and Literature. 
Similar Studies have also been issued at other institutions in 
this great central west, as those of the University of Illinois 
in 1900, the University of Missouri in 1901, the University 
of Iowa in 1907. As I said at the beginning I make no 
pretence at a complete list of these Studies, and your mem- 
ories will doubtless supply a number of others, some of 
which are quite as valuable as those I have mentioned. All 


I may note especially the German American Annals, earlier the Ameri- 
cana Germanica of Professor Learned, and the more recently established 
Monatshefte, earlier Pédagogische Monatshefte, one part of which is edited 
by Professor Roedder of the University of Wisconsin. 
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are important as evidence of a new spirit of scholarly pro- 
duction, and many of them are indispensable.’ 

In connection with these publications, another class of 
writings shows noteworthy progress during the last twenty- 
five years. Text-books do not always represent the highest 
kind of scholarly production. But however lightly we may 
regard them, each quarter century and each generation must 
have its new series of such books, or the schools stand still, 
Either new material needs presentation, or new methods of 
presentation deserve recognition. A quarter century ago, in 
most of the modern languages, the text-books were largely 
of foreign origin, or directly based upon those prepared 
abroad. During the period we survey this has been almost 
completely reversed. Modern language text-books have 
been more and more largely prepared in this country, while 
the best of ours are not unknown in actual use abroad. We 
may reasonably assume that, while monographs of special 
excellence will always be sought out, no matter where pro- 


duced, American schools will never again be dependent upon 
foreigners for well-edited texts and proper introductory 
books of all sorts. 


'In Mr. J. D. Thompson’s Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions 
(Publications of the Carnegie Institution, 1908) the following are given in 
addition to those mentioned above : Radcliffe College Monographs, (first in 
modern languages), 1891; Kansas University Quarterly, 1893; Western 
Reserve University Bulletin, 1895 ; University of Virginia Monographs. Se/vvl 
of Teutonic Languages, later University of Virginia Studies in the Teutonic 
Languages, 1899 ; Columbia University Studies in English, Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in Literature, and the University of Cincinnati Bulletin, 1900; 
Yale Bicentennial Publications, Columbia University Germanic Studies, 191 ; 
Columbia University Studies in Comparative Literature, and Studies in Romance 
Philology and Literature, 1902; University of Chicago Decennial Publications, 
Colorado College Studies in Language and Literature, and University of Teras 
Humanistic Series, 1904; University of Cincinnati Studies, (superseding the 
Bulletin above), 1905 ; University of North Carolina Studies in Philology, 1906 ; 
University of Pennsylvania Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
1907. 
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In only one respect, perhaps, does this subject of text- 
books suggests a note of warning. While it is highly 
important that the schools should have books prepared by 
the best minds, there is danger that the alluring rewards for 
popular text-books may dampen our ardor for the higher 
learning, and even weaken our perception of what ought to 
be included in them. It is surely not too much to say, that 
the American scholar of high purposes may well beware of 
attempting any book to which he is not called with some 
higher aim than mere commercial success. 

Again, the quarter century just past has seen a marvelous 
advance in the building of scholarly libraries, and the 
material increase in resources of those already in existence. 
The period has been one of library building in every respect, 
but I do not now consider the great number of public 
libraries established. Excellent as they are, they are of 
comparatively little assistance to the modern scholar, I 
therefore refer to a parallel development of far greater 
importance to us. When the Association was founded, there 
were few great collections on the modern languages, even in 
the university libraries.'| Harvard had one such, a collee- 
tion of folk-lore and medieval romances gathered under the 
direction of Professor Child, and supposed to be the largest 
in existence. Perhaps we should add the George P. Marsh 
library at the University of Vermont, one strong in Italian 
and the Scandinavian languages. No other great collections 
are recorded as antedating 1883. The next year, however, 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton gave his Dante collection to 
Harvard College, and Senator Anthony of Rhode Island 
bequeathed to Brown University the Harris collection of 
American poetry. These were all libraries gathered by 


'The facts here given are on the basis of Lane and Bolton’s Notes on 
Special Collections in American Libraries, 1892, in Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions of Harvard University Library, edited by Justin Winsor, No. 45. 
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Americans. A new step was taken when the splendid 
library of Wilhelm Scherer was purchased by Western Ke- 
serve University in 1887. In 1893 the Zarncke library 
was similarly acquired by Cornell University, and during 
the same year that institution began receiving the first 
instalments of the magnificent Dante collection, which has 
since been completed. About the same time the libraries of 
Leland Stanford and Chicago Universities were gathered 
with astonishing rapidity, the latter institution buying sixty 
thousand volumes from a single source. 

Nor are such collections,—and I have by no means men- 
tioned all,—the only evidence, or perhaps the best evidence, 
of the great increase of libraries for the scholar. A quarter 
century ago college libraries, especially of the middle west, 
were largely haphazard collections, made up of gifts from 
men who had purchased with little method, and seldom with 
a knowledge of the best books. Indeed the books of funda- 
mental importance were often lamentably lacking. ‘This 
was especially true of modern language collections. In the 
last quarter century, however, the buying of books has been 
put on a methodical basis, by men who have known exactly 
what was best in their particular fields, who have been far- 
sighted in filling the important gaps in their subject matter, 
who have been willing to work unweariedly for years with a 
definite purpose toward a definite end. Such men have been 
emphasizing from the beginning the difference between books 
of fundamental value, books which never grow old because 
they are always new and necessary to each generation, and 
books of superficial and temporary importance. In this 
way the college and university libraries over the whole 
country have been vastly strengthened in the best things. 
While there would be little boasting of special collections, 
as these are necessarily limited, the number of libraries 
adequately equipped for scholarly study has been vastly 
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increased in all parts of our country. There is little reason 
now, why any man of high purpose may not carry on some 
valuable investigation in almost any place in which his work 
may fall. 

With a continuation of such progress it will soon be true 
that few libraries abroad will rival the collections to be 
found somewhere in our own land. Nor are such collections 
inaccessible because not found in one or two places. Another 
excellent feature of library development has been the pro- 
gress in library comity. It is almost as easy to draw upon 
the large collections, and even the extremely valuable books 
in any part of our country, as to obtain the treasures of 
many a foreign library after you have ended your thousands 
of miles of travel and stand before the librarian’s desk. In 
only one important particular do the foreign libraries still 
inevitably excel, that is in their priceless manuscripts. Yet 
even in this we see our way to gaining easy access to their 
wealth, without plundering them of their coveted treasures. 
The sunlight shows no diminution of brightness, because in 
these later centuries it floods a new world as well as the old. 
And so, pressing the sunlight into our service, we propose 
to bring from the old world the inexpensive but equally good 
photographic copies of manuscripts that could never be ours 
by purchase. This Association, and the Central Division 
especially, is to be congratulated on the movement for 
manuscript reproduction begun last year. Nor is it too 
much to hope that you and I will live to see, perhaps by 
some still cheaper method, the friendly rifling of all those 
manuscript possessions which are the unique pride of the old 
world. 

A last and greatest evidence of progress in the modern 
languages is the altered position which they now hold in 
institutions of all ranks, as compared with their position 
twenty-five years ago. To emphasize that altered position, 
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let us return for a moment to the address of Charles Francis 
Adams. That address excited great controversy. That the 
long entrenched classical instruction should be called by 
such an opprobrious name as the college fetich, aroused the 
supporters of the classics, especially Greek, almost to fury, 
We can now see that, as in many literary quarrels, the 
controversialists mist the main point. As most of us 
today, Mr. Adams was quite willing to admit the value 
of classical studies for certain people. He was willing to 
grant that some Latin was worth while for all liberally 
educated men. But in addition, he made this modest plea 
for the modern tongues : 


“So far from demanding that Greek and Latin be driven 
out, and French and German substituted for them, we do 
not even ask that the modern languages be put on an even 
footing with the classics ... We are willing,—at least I am 
willing,—to concede a preference, and a great preference, 


to the dead over the living, to the classic over the modern. 
All I would ask would be, that the preference afforded to 
the one should no longer, as now, amount to practical 
prohibition of the other.” ! 


With this modest proposal of 1883, so modest that 
we can hardly understand its exciting so considerable a 
storm of controversy, compare the actual status of the 
modern languages in all grades of instruction today. What 
more striking evidence of the revolution that has taken place 
in a quarter of a century! French and German have been 
placed on a footing of absolute equality with Greek in the 
college entrance requirements, while many institutions give 
them equality with Latin in whole or in part. The mother 
tongue, which was formerly relegated to an obscure corner 


1 Reprinted in Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses, (1907) pp. 39-40. 
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of the entrance examinations, now counts for its full quota 
of required units. In college and university training, all 
modern languages rank with the classics in degree-advancing 
power. 

Indeed, the change is much more sweeping than these 
statements imply. From a position of required subjects for 
the whole body of students, thru at least two years of 
the college curriculum, the classies are largely or wholly 
elective, and attract few more students than those who wish 
special study in them for some specific purpose. In fact 
the number of students is so small that the time may not be 
far distant when, in the smaller institutions at least, both 
subjects will be taught by a single instructor, as twenty-five 
years ago French and German were often taught by one 
individual. Besides, from being a required subject for entrance 
to college, Greek is becoming a beginner’s subject in college. 
Nor is it impossible that, in the next few years, the same 
may come to be true of Latin. When not offered for 
entrance, opportunity may perhaps be given by which it 
may be begun and carried on during the collegiate years. 
Such a condition, by no means to be deplored, might be of 
real service in reclaiming some portion of the lost ground 
for this more important of the two classical languages. 

This revolution in the position of the classics is perhaps 
not to be regarded on our part with unmingled feelings of 
exultation. It may be that the pendulum has swung too far. 
I am still old-fashioned enough to believe profoundly in the 
training of the classical laboratory, where the apparatus is 
a text and a dictionary, and the experiments are made by 
the teacher on the pupil. That is a far more effective kind 
of experimentation, I am sure, than the lecture system, 
unaccompanied by the most exacting tests of the individual. 
I still believe in the value of a reading knowledge of Latin, 
tho I care less today whether the text be that of Vergil or 
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Claudian, Cicero or Boéthius or a medieval monk. Probably 
we are all much more in sympathy with the proper study of 
the classics than the exponents of those subjects seem to 
think. Yet however we may agree or differ on this point, 
we are agreed in our profound appreciation of the new 
position to which the modern languages have attained, a 
position from which they will probably never be displaced, 
The American scholar in these subjects has come into 
his own. 

But it is not enough to remind you of the growth of the 
Association ; the fuller development of graduate instruction 
in America ; the results of the new impulse toward investi- 
gation; the multiplication of important publications ; the 
building of scholarly libraries ; the greatly enhanced position 
of the modern languages. For all such evidences of progress 
we are, and should be, profoundly grateful. Yet it is still the 
part of wisdom to remember that opportunity means respon- 
sibility. It may still be wise to inquire whether these 
evidences of progress present the whole story of educational! 
advancement in the modern tongues. Progress is sometimes 
so rapid as to weaken vital forces. Has it been so in any 
sense with modern language development in America? 
Have other influences militated against the fullest advance- 
ment in our fields ? 

In considering such questions let me say at once that | 
assume no right to do more than suggest the grave, side by 
side with the more hopeful, view. I rest solely in the right 
of any one of us to examine himself or his calling, and take 
critical account of all present conditions. If such examina- 
tion is not wholly agreeable in an individual case, let me 
assure you that it is not for its pleasure that I have under- 
taken it in this public way. Still, all will agree that it is 
better for us to examine ourselves than to be first portrayed 
by the hostile critic. 
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The extraordinary revolution, by which the modern 
languages have come to equality with the classics, may well 
suggest the question whether at present they fully deserve 
that position. Logically they must be said to have that 
desert, on the theory so common today, that every subject is 
the equal of every other. Yet, I take it, all of us have some 
lurking suspicion of such logic. It reminds us too much, 
perhaps, of the logic of the “one-hoss shay.” We have all 
of us doubtless felt, at times, that the modern languages do 
not, in all respects, take the place of the classics they have 
so largely displaced. There is a certain fineness of quality 
about the best classical training not always reached by our 
modern language teaching. This may not be wholly our 
fault. The conditions may not be the same as those under 
which successful classical instruction has been carried on. 

For one thing it must be admitted, I think, that we do 
not receive the same class of students as those who have 
usually given their attention to Latin and Greek. They do 
not, as a whole, represent the same seriousness of purpose, 
or the same mental fiber. This is due to many causes. The 
classical tongues, entrenched for centuries in scholastic 
curricula, had attracted a clientele which was recruited 
generation after generation from the same or similar sources. 
Those who choose Latin and Greek in college have been 
brought up to appreciate their importance, and have already 
entered upon their serious study in the lower schools. But 
even today, the modern languages can scarcely be said to 
have a large following of those who study them because of 
their necessity to the highest culture. Nor does the great 
literature of the mother tongue attract a large number who 
regard it as vital to the education of a cultured man or 
woman. Too large a number think some slight knowledge 
of the modern languages may be useful, tho in no sense 
essential. 
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Besides, students do not usually study the modern languages 
of Europe for that serious practical value which a speaking 
knowledge of them can have. It is true, courses in Spanisi 
have been somewhat increased by the acquisition of our new 
dependencies. Yet even this has not materially altered ou, 
pride in knowing but one language, and that,—if the truth 
must be spoken for our college bred men,-——none too thoroly, 
Our travelers, even our educated ones, give but a halting 
account of themselves on foreign soil. If they do not 
depend on a courier, after the older fashion deseribed in 
Ruskin’s Preterita, they can searcely glory in their com- 
mand of foreign tongues. Moreover, it is an oft repeated 
complaint, how largely our public service abroad suffers from 
a lack of intimate knowledge of foreign languages. 

Again, too, our classes are overstocked, to say the least, 
with those who choose our work as the lesser of two evils, 
Some language and literature must be read they say, | can 
not think, reason. They will have none of the hated classics, 
A little German or French, a little English must be taken, 
and they will not perhaps too much interfere with the more 


serious business of athletics, the rushes and the rushing, the 
many social pleasures, and a good time generally. 

I mention these things in no deeply pessimistic spirit. 
There is much ground for hope. We are not the only ones 
to suffer from lack of seriousness in the student body. It is 
characteristic of the times. But there are unmistakable 
signs of reaction. We may all live to see the day when the 


professional coach is not the best paid man on the faculty, 


the only man of faculty in the estimation of a large number 
of college men; when good healthy exercise of something 
besides the lungs will be a pleasure to all students ; when 
there will be less appropriateness to a student contest in that 
passage of the psalmist which reads, 


Thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek bone, 
Thou hast broken out the teeth of the ungodly : 
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when college sport and the college “sport” shall give way to 
gentlemanly, if still strenuous, recreation ; and when the 
college man shall again return to feast with delight upon 
“the dainties that are bred in a book.” 

A more serious change in our student following has 
resulted from other factors. The college and university are 
no longer in the main the training schools tor the learned 
professions. The church no longer attracts a_ significant 
percentage of college men. Teaching, while presenting to 
the scholar far greater opportunities than formerly, can not 
begin to compete with the more lucrative callings. The law 
no longer holds out as its highest reward a place on the 
bench, but rather the position of guide and adviser to a 
business corporation. Neither law nor medicine, tho gaining 
immensely on the side of professional training, have yet 
been able to insist on the broader general foundation before 
professional training begins. Service of the state, except in 
the most limited fields, has never been entered thru the 
door of collegiate preparation. Finally, technical training, 
excellent as it is in its proper place, has so encroached upon 
our colleges and universities as seriously to militate against 
culture, even in the college community. The combined 
results of these factors is that the proportion of students 
loving learning for its own sake, earnestly seeking mental 
power, is almost swamped by the number of those whose 
ultimate aim is trade in some of its many enticing forms, 

Yet, as teachers of the modern languages, we are not 
absolved from our duty by conditions that seem not wholly 
in our favor. We must still seek to exalt our subjects to 
equality with the old classical curriculum; to train up a 
clientele that chooses the modern tongues with a new 
seriousness, and applies to them the best powers of the 
young mind; to present with such persuasiveness the noble 
literatures of the greater modern nations, that they shall 
come to seem a necessary part of high culture. 
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Next to lack of seriousness and homogeneity in our 
student following must be placed, it seems to me, the less 
exacting, less studiously thoro, less critical teaching of the 
modern tongues. To this criticism it is some answer that the 
difference is in the modern languages themselves. Doultless 
if we knew the classical languages in their spoken forms, we 
should find them as lacking in fixity and precision as their 
modern relatives. But we do not know them so, or we 
teach them to beginners at least, only in the more definite 
forms of great monuments, and those of a particular age, 
Besides, the classical tongues are so far removed from us 
that the pupil gets little help from a knowledge of his own 
language. They can be learned, therefore, only by an exact- 
ing amount of time and energy. But in the teaching of 
the modern tongues, if the problem is greater, the effort 
must be correspondingly greater to produce an equal effect, 
This, it seems to me, we should apprehend more fully than 
we have sometimes done, and make renewed efforts toward 
more methodical and exacting teaching. 

One other factor in modern language teaching should be 
mentioned, tho it probably applies more fully to Englis!) in 
our colleges and universities than to any other tongue. | 
have already emphasized my belief in that special training 
of teachers which has so advanced during the last twenty- 
five years. Yet it is a serious question whether the results 
of that specialization have not been carried too far into tlie 
undergraduate curriculum. The unusual breadth of the 
English field has led to a corresponding specialization on the 
part of teachers. Such specialization has naturally suggested 
courses in special subjects, and these have greatly increased 
in recent years. The result has been, especially in our 
larger institutions, a breaking up of the subject into a great 
number of subdivisions. So many are there sometimes, 
that a student might take one or even two such subjects 
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thru several terms of his course, and yet get no connected 
idea of the literature of his mother vongue. 

If we examine the reasons for this state of affairs, I 
believe we must see in them a sacrifice of the student’s 
good to the pleasure of the instructor. The latter, in his 
fondness for specialization, offers the course in which he has 
specialized, or in which he wishes to carry on special study. 
He has no intention of sacrifiieng his students, and he 
reasons that a little intensive study will be of special 
value. All this would be true if his class were already 
thoroly grounded in essentials of literary study, knew the 
greater periods fairly well, and already appreciated the 
greater masterpieces. But such could scarcely be the case 
except with the most advanced undergraduates, or with 
students of the graduate school. 

A third point merits brief consideration, even if we shall 
not wholly agree as to its status. I approach the criticism 
with the greater diffidence because it might seem directed 
against the personnel of our modern language profession. 
In reality it applies no more to us than to those engaged 
in many other lines of instruction. The vast improvement 
resulting from the special training of the modern graduate 
school can not be too highly appreciated. It is a hopeful 
sign when it may be said, with any degree of truth, that 
it is easier to obtain a graduate degree in some foreign 
universities than in the best of our own graduate schools. 
Yet it is not enough to rest in this flattering tribute. It is 
important that the American graduate degree should repre- 
sent in all respects the highest type reasonably possible. It 
is most important that the American teacher, whether trained 
in the graduate school or not, should embody the highest 
type of scholarly attainment. 

Still, with all the improvement in our professional train- 
ing of the teacher, it is a question whether breadth of culture 
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has not been frequently sacrificed. The intense specializa- 
tion of the last quarter century should relieve us of no proper 
obligations toward other fields than our own. Certainly 
specialization should never breed contempt for all except ‘ 
single province of learning. Such contempt for other 
departments than one’s own we are wont to associate, riglitly 
or wrongly, with a certain narrowness of German culture, 
But whether a phase of German or American specialization, 
it is unworthy. Admirable as is that narrower intensity 
which ‘steers right onward’ thru calm and stormy depths 
of a single subject, there is no inherent reason why it 
may not be accompanied by catholicity of taste, breadth 
of sympathy with other fields, quickness and keenness of 
observation upon men and nature, and readiness to know 
something, if it can not be all, of many things. 

The criticisms I have suggested in no unfriendly spirit 
are but to strenghten our purpose to meet a great opportu- 
nity. The altered positions of the modern languages and 
the classics mean, that the burden of culture rests upon us 
as it has never done before. A new battle of the books has 
been fought in our time, and the moderns more than share 
honors with the ancients in our systems of education. The 
responsibility is great, the opportunity that of a new era. 
Both call aloud for the highest conceptions of our calling, 
the highest ideals in our scholastic lives. It is for this 
reason that I have suggested, not so much in criticism of the 
past, as for their bearing on the future, these three things. 
We need a student following which in quality shall fully 
rank with the serious, high-minded youth who have 
demanded classical training in the past. We need a thoro- 
ness in critical method which shall forever answer thie 
complaint, that the modern languages do not furnish the 
same mental training as the classics. We need broad, as 
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well as specialized culture, that the American teacher of the 
modern tongues may have the same power and influence in 
college and community, as has hitherto belonged to his 
classical colleagues. 

But I would not have the semblance of criticism as our 
last word together. Let me again recur to the hopeful 
side, as indicated by the extraordinary progress of the last 
quarter century. Let me again emphasize the splendid 
results so far accomplished, the splendid position we have 
thus far gained. Already the fruits of American scholar- 
ship are received with flattering attention abroad. On all 
accounts, we may say ‘QOur anniversary is one of hope.’ 
How fully this should be apprehended may be clearer, if 
we recall that we have just past the anniversary of another 
notable event in the annals of American learning. Scarcely 
more than seventy years ago, the Concord philosopher 
emerged from the seclusion of plain living and high think- 
ing which he had deliberately chosen, to enhearten and exalt 
the American scholar. In that famous address, before our 
oldest university, he proclaimed a new gospel. ‘Our day of 
dependence,’ he said, ‘our long apprenticeship to the learning 
of other lands, draws to a close.’ That address, that senti- 
ment, has been aptly called the American declaration of 
intellectual independence. In a sense which the speaker 
intended only by implication, we may fittingly apply his 
words to our narrower, tho much loved fields. In a sense 
which he could have little appreciated in 1837, the modern 
language scholar of America has past his apprenticeship, 
has endured his Wanderjahre, and may now, without 
arrogance, claim some degree of mastership in his chosen 
domain. In a sense, new and far-reaching, the last quarter 
century has placed the future in our hands. With the 
modesty of the true learner, with the profound humility and 
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self-effacement of the truly wise, we may reach out to a 
fuller grasp of the opportunity so gloriously opening before us, 
What may not another such period bring to American 
scholarship? Surely I voice only too feebly your wish, that 
the American institution of learning may minister even more 
adequately to the intellectual life of the nation, and that in 
such ministration the American scholar in the modern 
languages may bear no unworthy part. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


AporpTrep ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


Il. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


III. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
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member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the 
Executive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Seeretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


v. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Seeretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publi- 
cations of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties 
assigned to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
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be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 
3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


vi. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shall form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested 
in the same subject. 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a sepa- 
rate annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange 
with these members to form a Division, with power to call 
a meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall 
not at any time exceed three. The present Division is 
hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 
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3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power 
to create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


Vill. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [254 Bradley St.} 
Clary, S. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 Boylston 
St.] 
Clementine, Sister M., Teacher of English, Saint Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Clemons, William Harry, Reference Librarian, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cobb, Parker, Associate Professor of German, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Colin, Mrs. Henriette Louise Thérése, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Collings, Harry T., Instructor in German, Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn. [641 Yale Station.] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of German and Spanish, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Wyckoff, N. J.] 

Collins, Varnum Lansing, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colwell, William Arnold, Professor of French and German, Wofford 
College, Spartansburg, 8. C. [489 E. Main St.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Conant, Martha Pike, Head of the Department of English Language 
and Literature, Woman’s College, Frederick, Md. 

Condit, Lola M., Assistant Professor of German, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Conklin, Clara, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert 8., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [2022 Jefferson St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cornell 
Heights. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Corbin, William Lee, Associate Professor of English, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan 
St.] 

Coues, Robert Wheaton, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Mason St.] 

Cox, Edward Godfrey, Instructor in English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cox, John Harrington, Professor of English Philology, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St.] 

Craig, Hardin, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. [52 University Place.] 
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Crawford, Douglas, Fellow in English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [825 Hamlin St.] 

Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham, Instructor in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Literature, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Croll, Morris William, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [53 Patton Hall.] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill Road.] 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 
Hope St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. [743 Yale Station.] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [629 Colfax St.] 

Cushwa, Frank William, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chieago, Il. 


Daland, Rev. William Clifton, President and Professor of English 
and Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 
Dallam, Mary Therese, Teacher of English, Western High School, 

Baltimore, Md. [307 Dolphin St.] 
Damon, Lindsay Todd, Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
Daniels, Francis Potter, Professor of Romance Languages, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. [503 W. Wabash Ave.] 
Danton, George Henry, Acting Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Dargan, Edwin Preston, Adjunct Professor of Romanic Languages, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Darnall, Frank Mauzy, Assistant Professor of English, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, 
Miss. 
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Darnall, Henry Johnston, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Frederic Joseph Arthur, Associate Professor of Italian and 
Spanish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [22 Madi- 
son Ave.] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edward Ziegler, Instructor in German, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3223 Powelton Ave.] 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [1130 Bell- 
flower Road. ] 

De Haan, Fonger, Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. + 

Deister, John Lewis, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Mis- 
sissippi State University, Oxford, Miss. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Delamarre, Louis, Instructor in French, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [324 Highland Ave., Mt. Vernon, 

N. Y.] 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of English and Dean of the College 
of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Dey, William Morton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Junior Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dingus, L. R., Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal College, 
Florence, Ala. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 W. Gorham St.] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange, Ill. 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N, 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, College of the City of New York, 138th St. and 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Diirst, Marie, Teacher of Modern Languages, Steele High School, 
Dayton, O. [152 Eagle St.] 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Associate Professor of Celtic Languages and Lecturer 
in Romance Languages, Catholic University, Washington, D. (, 

Dupouey, Robert, Assistant Professor of French, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [1943 Rose St.] 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, American Consul, Nogales, Mexico. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Phi- 
lology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 S. 
43rd St.] 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Principal, Friedeneck School, Pasadena, Cal. 

Eaton, Horace A., Associate Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. [607 Walnut Ave.] 

Eckelmann, Ernst Otto, Cambridge, Mass. [48 Irving St.] 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggert, Carl Edgar, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [930 Church St.] 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1028 N. Calvert St.] 

Elliott, George Roy, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [616 Lake St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. Cleveland, O.] 

Erskine, John, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Evans, Marshall Blakemore, Associate Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court.] 

Evers, Helene M., Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Fahnestock, Edith, Instructor in Romance Languages, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. [911 Lowery St.] 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Professor of Modern Languages, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Farr, Hollon A., Assistant Professor of German, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Modern Languages, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [University Place.] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Feise, K. W. R. Ernst, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
econsin, Madison, Wis. [1715 Adams St.] 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, Miss.] 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Editor, D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
[436 Fifth Ave.] 

Fife, Robert Herndon, Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Assistant Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [112 E. 22d St.] 
Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Acting Professor of English Literature, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Flom, George Tobias, Assistant Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, University of Illinois, Urbana, TI]. 
[611 W. Green St.] 
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Florer, Warren Washburn, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [910 Olivia Place.] 

Fluegel, Ernst J., Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [715 E. Buffalo St.] 

Fogg, Miller Moore, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1712 E St.] 

Ford, J. D. M., Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [57 Brewster St.} 

Ford, Joseph Sherman, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave.] 
Fortier, Edward J., Associate in Romance Languages, University of 

Illinois, Urbana, Il]. [908 W. Nevada St.] 

Fossler, Laurence, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsy!- 

vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fowler, Thomas Howard, Professor of German, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Fox, Charles Shattuck, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. [222 Wall St.. 
Bethlehem. 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of the History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Mass. [3 Berkeley Place.] 

Francois, Victor Emmanuel, Associate Professor of French, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [140th St. and 
Convent Ave.] 

Frank, Colman Dudley, Head Assistant in Romance Languages, De 
Witt Clinton High School, 59th St. and Tenth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Fraser, Margaret E. N., Dean of Women and Head of the Department 
of Romance Languages, Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. 
{Hulings Hall.] 

Fraser, William Henry, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 
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Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuentes, Ventura, Instructor in Spanish, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fuller, Harold DeWolf, Instructor in Comparative Literature, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [45 Brentford Hall.] 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [71 Broadway.] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of English, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 

Fulton, Maurice Garland, Professor of English, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Galpin, Stanley Leman, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Jarrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., German- 
town. ] 
Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [811 Yale Station.] 
Gauss, Christian Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton. N. J. [106 Fitz Randolph Road.] 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St.] 

Gay, Lucy Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont 
Ave.] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. [20 Fairmont St., Brookline, Mass.] 

Geissendoerfer, John Theodore, Assistant in German, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall.] 

Gerig, John Lawrence, Lecturer in Romance Languages and Celtic 
Philology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Gildersleeve, Virginia Crocheron, Lecturer in English, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [28 W. 48th St.] 

Gill, John Glanville, Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 
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Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glascock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Gradu- 
ates’ Club.] ‘ 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early 
English Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
[254 E. 9th St.] 

Goad, Caroline M., Teacher of German, Wilson College for Women, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Goddard, Harold Clarke, Professor of English, Swarthmore Coilege, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lil. 

Goettsch, Charles, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chieago, Il. 

Goodnight, Scott Holland, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [619 Harrison St.] 

Gordon, Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [604 E. Buffalo St.] 

Gould, Chester Nathan, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gould, William Elford, New York, N. Y. [58 E. 25th St.] 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Graves, William Lucius, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 0O. 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1000 Ohio St.] 

Greene, Ernest Roy, Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. [Box 114.] 
Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 
Greenfield, Eric V., Instructor in German, Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind. [709 Kossuth St.] 

Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ireenough, Chester Noyes, Professor of English, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [1109 W. California Ave.] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, McGil! 
University, Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, 558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr., Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Associate in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Groth, Catherine D., New York, N. Y. [346 Broadway.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [146 Lawrance Hall.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Wooster, Wooster, 0. 
Grummann, Paul H., Professor of Modern German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St.] 
Guérard, Albert Léon, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Guerlac, Othon G., Assistant Professor of French, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guitner, Alma, Professor of German, Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, O. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, South Chicago 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, 
Chicago. ] 


Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College. Schenee- 
tady, N. Y. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature 
and of General History, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Hamill, Alfred Ernest, Ballyatwood, Lake Forest, III. 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [726 S. State St.] 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [1111 University Ave.] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Tl. [1357 E. 57th St.] 

Hancock, Albert E., Assistant Professor of English, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 
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Haney, John Louis, Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hardy, Ashley Kingley, Assistant Professor of German and Instruc- 
tor in Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hare, James Alexander, Forstmann and Hoffmann Co., Passaic, N. J, 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Assistant Professor of English, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Harry, Philip Warner, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [Oakland, Pittsburgh. ] 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Ave.] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave.] 

Hastings, William Thomson, Instructor in English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. [1114 John St.] 

Hatcher, Orie Latham, Lecturer in Elizabethan Literature, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [183 King George St.] 

Hauhart, William F., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1115 S. University Ave.] 

Hauschild, George William, Instructor in German, University of 
Chicago High School, Chicago, [75 Hiteheock Hall. ] 

Hausknecht, Emil, Professor at the University of Lausanne, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter, Instructor in English, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy. 
Exeter, N. H. 
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Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Helmholtz-Phelan, Mrs. Anna Augusta, Instructor in English, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hempl, George, Professor of Germanic Philology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. [382 Lincoln Ave.] 

Henning, George Neely, Professor of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. 

Herrick, Asbury Haven, Master in German, Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hersey, Frank Wilson Cheney, Instructor in English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [61 Oxford St.] 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Heuser, Frederick W. J., Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 

Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Netherby, 
Cornell Heights. | 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Professor of German and French, Kirksville 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. [1112 8S. Florence Ave.] 

Hicks, Fred Cole, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [Tipton, Ia.] 

Hill, Albert Ellsworth, Associate Instructor in English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 

Hill, Raymond Thompson, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [742 Yale Station.] 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [120 Tyler 
Place. | 

Hilmer, William Charles, Instructor in German, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. [213 W. Lorain St.] 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett, Northampton, Mass. [54 Prospect St.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hochdiérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [382 W. College Ave.] 

Hodder, Mrs. Alfred, Baltimore, Md. [33 E. Mt. Vernon Place.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of ‘he English Language and 
Literature, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R., Professor of German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
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Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Associate Professor of Old French and 
Italian, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hollander, Lee M., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [91] 
Walnut Ave.] 

Hopkins, Annette Brown, University of Chicago, Chicago, 1]. 
[Beecher Hall.] 

Hopkins, Edwin Mortimer, Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Horne, Charles F., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. [616 West 148th St.] 
Horning, L. Emerson, Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria (ol- 

lege, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [25 Conant Hall.] 

Howe, George Maxwell, Professor of the Germanic Languages an 
Literatures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1623 
N. Tejon St.] 

Howe, Malvina A., Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, 
Dayton, O. [513 W. Ist St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, President and Professor of German, Butler 
College, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 S. Audubon Road.] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [940 Main St. ] 

lirbkova (Hrbek), Sarka, Head of the Department of Slavonic 
Languages and Literatures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [Station A.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Richard Henry, Professor of English, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Director of French, Moffitt School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [18 S. Lafayette St.] 
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Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11424 Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Hyde, James Hazen, New York, N. Y. [11] E. 40th St.] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Associate Professor of German, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St., and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ingraham, Edgar Shugert, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Jackson, M. Katherine, Lecturer in English, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 
Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place.] 
Jessen, Karl Detlev, Associate Professor of German, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, French Master, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin Ccllege, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Johnson, William Savage, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1108 Tennessee St.] 

Johnston, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
Jones, Everett Starr, Head Master, Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 
Jones, Florence Nightingale, Instructor in French and Italian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Hl. [901 W. Green St.] 
Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Associate in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1010 W. Oregon St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Jordan, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Hatfield House.) 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 

Julian, Arthur Nelson, Instructor in German and Greek, Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Il. [47 Julian St.] 


Kahn, J. Ottillie, Cafion City, Col. [925 Rudd Ave.] 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, II]. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanic Languages and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [2]4 
Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.] 

Kerlin, Robert Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Virginia 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Alberta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Keyes, Charles Reuben, Professor of the German Language and Lit 
erature, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, fa. 

Keys, David Reid, Associate Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [The Irving, Sterling Court.] 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth, Teacher of German and Latin, Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, Wayne, Neb. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Associate Professor of German, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kirchner, Elida Caroline, Instructor in German, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. [1127 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Kittredge, Rupert E. L., Assistant Instructor in French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Klein, David, Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

yon Klenze, Camillo, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Knapp, Thad J., Principal, Kearney High School, Kearney, N. J. 

Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor and Head of the Department of 
German and French, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Koehler, Hugo Wilhelm, Instructor in German, State University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [157 East St.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Professor of English, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Krieger, Herbert William, Assistant, Department, of Sociology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [402 E. Stoughton St., 
Champaign, IIl.] 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Modern Languages, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kruse, H. O., Instructor in German, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kas. 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Instructor in German, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [505 University Place.] 
Kurrelmeyer, William, Associate in German, Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, Baltimore, Md. [Ellicott City, Md.] 


Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York, N. Y. [5 Maxwell Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.] 

Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [244 Yale Station.] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian 
Philology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 
Haste St.] 

Lange, Carl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Laubscher, Gustav G., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lavertu, Francis Louis, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Law, Robert A., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Adjunct Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [764 Yale Station.] 

Le Daum, Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. [6 New Hampshire 
Flats. ] 

Le Duc, Alma de L., European Fellow, Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, Paris, France. [Crédit Lyonnais, 16 Boulevard des 
Italiens.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. [24 Riverside St.] 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, 
Somerville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass.] 

Leonard, William Ellery, Instructor in English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St.] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Associate Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1006 Nevada St.] 

Levi, Moritz, Professor of French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 

versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English and Dean of the Faculty, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke St.] 

Lincoln, George Luther, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [44 Ware Hall.] 

Lindsay, George Clarence, Assistant in Spanish, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. : 
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Livingston, Albert Arthur, Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [West Hall.] 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [343 boulevard des Hospices. ] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lomax, John Avery, Associate Professor of English, The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Long, Perey Waldron, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Care of J. J. Enneking, 17 Webster Sq., 
Hyde Park, Mass.] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lorenz, Charlotte Marie, Instructor in German, lowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [1021 W. 22d St.] 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Loveland, Helen Isabel, Head of Department of English, Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Luebke, William Ferdinand, Chicago, Ill. [1005 E. 55th St.] 

Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [595 
Orange St.] 

Lustrat, Joseph, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Augustus Julian, Instructor in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, School of Music and Dramatic Art, Auditorium 
Building, Haywood St., Asheville, N. C. 

Lyon, Charles Edward, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [Bachelors’ Club.] 


Macarthur, John Robertson, Professor of English, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural College, 
New Mexico. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

McClelland, George William, Tutor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.] 
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MacCracken, Henry Noble, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [180 East Rock 
Road. ] 

MacDuflie, John, Principal of the MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass. [182 Central St.] 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George Fitch, Professor of Romance Languages, Denison 
University, Granville, O. i 

McKnight, George Harley, Professor of English, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Monroe St.] 

McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Professor of French and Greek, 
Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Ia. 

McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, University Heights, New York, 

MacMinn, George R., Instructor in English, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Ames, Ia. 

Macnie, John, Professor Emeritus of French and Spanish, University 
of North Dakota. [2113 Bryant Ave., 8S. Minneapolis, Minn. | 

Mallory, Herbert Samuel, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Maloubier, Eugéne F., Assistant Teacher (Romance Languages), 
High School of Commerce, W. 65th St., New York, N. Y. 

Manley, Edward, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. [5801 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Assistant Professor of German, Amherst College. 
Amherst, Mass. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and of Comparative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Paris, France. [28 quai d’Orléans.] 

Marden,, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marin La Meslée, A., Instructor in French, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Vice-President, New York Cotton FEx- 
change, New York, N. Y. 

Marsh, George Linnzus, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Marvin, Robert B., Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [826 Marey Ave.] 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Mathews, Charles Engley, Instructor in French, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [24 Fairfax Hall.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Professor of German, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [4705 Sixteenth Ave., N. E.] 

Mellen, Frederic Davis, Instructor in English, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Mercier, Louis J., Head Instructor in French, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, [ll. [199 S. Throop St.] 

Metzinger, Leon, Assistant in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place.] 
Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, Hl. [905 W. 

Green St.] 

Miles, Louis Wardlaw, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Miller, George Morey, Associate Professor of English, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [16 The Westmoreland, Mt. Au- 
burn, Cincinnati. 

Miller, Raymond Durbin, Instructor in English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Milwitzky, William, Instructor in French, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Montgomery, Maud, Head of the Department of Languages, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. [64 N. Locust St.] 
Moore, Alfred Austin, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton 

University, Princeton, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Olin Harris, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [10 
Sumner Road.] 
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Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Moore, Samuel, Instructor in English, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kas. [103 A Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. } 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [708 State St.] 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Baldwinville, Mass. 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [Seffner, Fla.] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanie Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morrison, Frederic William, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. 8, 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. [6116 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, I]].] 

Moseley, Thomas Addis Emmet, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. [614 N. Howard St.] 

Moser, Lillian Virginia, Syracuse, N. Y. [812 S. West St.] 

Mosher, William Eugene, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Moyse, Charles Ebenezer, Vice-Principal and Head of the English 
Department, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of German Literature and 
Philology, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Mutterer, Frederick Gilbert, Head of the Department of German, 
Indiana State Norma] School, Terre Haute, Ind. [429 North 
Center St.] 

Myers, Clara Louise, Assistant Professor of English, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


Nadal, Thomas William, Dean and Professor of English, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. 

Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [435 Hawthorne Place.] 

Neilson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [34 Kirkland St.] 
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Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [12 
St. Ronan Terrace.] 

Neumann, Gustaf Julius, Assistant Instructor in German, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, Ia. [215 Davenport St.] 

Nevens, Charles Freeman, Instructor in Romance Languages, New 
York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 

Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [Box 894.] 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Modern Languages, Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky. [335 N. Broadway.] 
Newport, Mrs. Clara Price, Instructor in Latin, Swarthmore College, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 
E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Charles Washburn, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O. 

Nicklas, Peter, Instructor in German, Newark High School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Nix, Amalie Ida Frances, Teacher of German, Mechanie Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. [715 Laurel Ave.] 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Instructor in German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Noé, Rachel, Head of the French Department, Bayonne High School, 
Bayonne, N. J. [1005 W. 8th St.] 

Nollen, John S., President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College 
Place. } 

Nykerk, John Bernard, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


Ogden, Philip, Assistant Professor of French Literature, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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O'Leary, Raphael Dorman, Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1106 Louisiana St.] 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave.] 
Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave.] 

Opdyeke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Junior Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [417 S. Fess Ave.] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward Thomas, Professor of French and Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [614 State St.] 


Pace, Roy Bennett, Instructor in English, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [Uni- 
versity Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. 

Palmer Arthur Hubbell,, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. Rock 
Road. ] 

Palmer, Inez Ethel, Instructor in Latin, East Waterloo High School, 
Waterloo, Ia. [Station A.] 

Palmer, Philip Mason, Professor of Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [University Park.] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
{Springfield Ave.] 

Papot, Bénédict, Instructor in French, R. T. Crane Manual Training 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [507 8. Irving Ave.] 

Park, Clyde William, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [67 
Oxford St.] 

Patterson, Arthur Sayles, Professor of French, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [415 University Place.] 

Patterson, Shirley Gale, Fellow in Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [Care of Miss Alma Blount, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. ] 

Paul, Mrs. Sarah Woodman, Principal, Kent Place School, Summit, 
N. J. 
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Payne, Leonidas Warren, Jr., Instructor in English, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. [2104 Pearl St.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Wallingford, Pa. 

Peck, Mary Gray, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [2412 Harriet Ave.] 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature and Dean 
of the College, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Bos- 
ton University, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Perring, Roy Henderson, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia. [916 Sixth Ave.] 

Perry, Bliss, Professor of English Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [5 Clement Circle.] 

Pettengill, Ray Waldron, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [21 Conant Hall.] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Phillips, Marvin William, Instructor in Foreign Languages, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 

Pierce, Frederick Erastus, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [622 Wash- 
ington Ave., West Haven, Conn.] 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poll, Max, Professor of German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pope, Paul Russel, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cayuga Heights.] 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 

Potter, Frances Boardman Squire, Professor of English, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [2412 Harriet Ave.] 

Potter, Murray A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. ] 

Pound, Louise, Associate Professor of English Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1632 L St.] 

Pratt, Sarah M., Head of English Department, Central High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George Madison, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Acting Director, Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, Davenport, Iowa. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Pyre, James Francis Augustine, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Mendota Court.] 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Professor of English, University of Pennsy|- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Maine, Orond, Me. 

Ramsay, Robert Lee, Instructor in English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Rankin, James Walter, Acting Professor of English, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Ransmeier, John Christian, Assistant Professor of German, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

Raschen, John Frederick Lewis, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and their Literature, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Ray, John Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, U. 8. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Reed, Albert Granberry, Professor of English Literature, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Reed, Frank Otis, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [401 Wisconsin Ave.] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reichmann, Charlotte Louise, Instructor in German, State Univer- 

sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [2 River Terrace.] 

Reinhard, Eugen, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [1713 Adams St.] 

Remy, Alfred, Instructor in Modern Languages, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Box 13, Bronxville, N. Y.] 
Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Adjunct Professor of Germanic Phi- 

lology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Rendtorff, Karl G., Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4408 
Chestnut St.] 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Moscow, Idaho. [418 B St.] 

Rice, John Pierpont, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Richards, Alfred Ernest, Instructor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [29 Alexander St.] 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Robbins, Frederick Oscar, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [215 Livingston St.] 

Robertson, James Alexander, Historical Editor, State Historical 
Library, Madison, Wis. [2431 E. 59th St. S. E., Cleve- 
land, O.] 

Robertson, Luanna, Head of the German Department, High School 
of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago.] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 

Robinson, Grace Louise, Rensselaer, N. Y. [14 Catharine St.] 
Roedder, Edwin Carl, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [412 Lake St.] 
Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Rosenthal, Daniel Crehange, New York, N. Y. [Care of S. Samuels, 
515 W. 134th St.] 

Roulston, Robert Bruce, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. [1613 Madison Ave.] 

Roux, Louis Alexandre, Master in French and Latin, Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J. [544 High St.] 

Royster, James Finch, Associate Professor of English, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Rumsey, Olive, Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Sachs, Julius, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

de Salvio, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [2019 Orrington Ave.] 
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Sampson, Martin Wright, Acting Professor of English Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sanderson, Robert Louis, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Sandison, Helen Estabrook, European Fellow in English, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [American Express Co., 5 Hay- 
market, Pall Mall, London.] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [7 Lowell 
St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. ] 

Schevill, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte 
Ave. | 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlatter, Edward Bunker, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 Brooks St.] 
Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. [422 Union St., S. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Head of the German Department, Miss 
Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [66 Denbigh Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College.] 

Schmidt, Meta, Scholar in German, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. [106 Fairchild St.] 

Schofield, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [101 Brattle St.] 
Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. [917 Forest Ave.] 

Schradieck, Helen Elizabeth, Brooklyn, N. Y. [535 Washington 
Ave.] 

Schreiber, Carl F., Instructor in German, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. [University Heights, Box 106.] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Editor, Yonkers, N. Y. [150 Wood- 
worth Ave.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [539 E. University Ave.] 

Seott, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of English, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 Clark St.] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [229 Jefferson Ave.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Head of Department of English, Surigao Pro- 
vincial High School, Surigao, P. I. 

Seymour, Arthur Romeyn, Associate in Spanish, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [909 Nevada St.] 

Seymour, Clara Gertrude, Teacher of English, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. [201 Ninth St.] 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Shanks, Lewis Piaget, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Professor of English, University of Arkansas. 
[1593 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of English Philology, Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [1] Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, Oxford College 
for Women, Oxford, O. 

Shillock, Anna Felicia, Senior German Teacher, East Minneapolis 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. [425 Twelfth Ave., S. E.] 

Shipherd, Henry Robinson, Francis W. Parker School, 550 Webster 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Professor of German Philology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shute, Henry Martin, Instructor in German. Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Sicard, Ernest, Teacher of French, Robert A. Waller High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, III. 

Simonton, James S., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, P.. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of English, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware 
College, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Florence Mary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [41s 
W. 118th St.] 

Smith, Frank Clifton, Gurleyville, Conn. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Smith, Reed, Instructor in English, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Smith, Winifred, Meadville, Pa. [608 Chestnut St.] 

Smyser, William Emory, Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Snavely, Guy Everett, Professor of French and Registrar, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

Snow, William Brackett, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spaeth, J. Duncan, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Spaeth, Sigmund G., Preceptor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Spalding, Mary Caroline, Instructor in English, Misses Shipley’s 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Rockefeller Hall, Bryn Mawr 
College. ] 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment in the High and Manual Training Schools, Washing 
ton, D. C. [2015 Hillyer Place, N. W.J 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of the Department of German, St. Paul's 
School, Concord, N. H. 
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Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spiers, Alexander Guy Holborn, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 

Stathers, Madison, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, M1. 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Tutor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [596 Riverside Drive. ] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave.] 

Stern, Leo, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. [City Hall.] 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [22 Mt. Auburn St.] 

Stewart, William Kilborne, Instructor in German, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. [22 West 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Assistant Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Stowell, William Averill, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Strauss, Louis A., Junior Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave.] 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Strunk, William, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 

ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stuart, Donald Clive, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [Western Way.] 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Instructor in Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [931 Louisiana St.] 
Sutton, S. Helena, Principal, Haverford Friends’ School, Haverford, 

Pa. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.] 
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van Sweringen, Grace Fleming, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. [1104 
University Ave.] 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor of English and Director of lx- 
tension Teaching, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. 


Tatlock, John Strong Perry, Junior Professor of English, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Taylor, Joseph Russell, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [9 Haviland St., Suite 8.] 

Taylor, Marion Lee, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Telleen, John Martin, Associate Professor of English, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [735 S. 12th St.] 

Thomas, Calvin, Prefessor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, Daniel Lindsey, Danville, Ky. 

Thomas, May, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [162 Fourteenth Ave.] 

Thompson, Elbert N. S., Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [121 N. Van 
Buren St.] 

Thompson, Guy Andrew, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Thorstenberg, Edward, Instructor in German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St.] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Instructor in English, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Tilley, Morris Palmer, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [924 Baldwin Ave.] 
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Tinker, Chauncey B., Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [38 Vanderbilt Hall.] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Toledo, Toledo, O. [202 W. Delaware Ave.] 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Tombo, Rudolph, Jr., Alumni Secretary and Adjunct Professor of the 
Germanie Languages and Literatures, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Alcuin School, New York, 
N. Y. [321 St. Nicholas Ave.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [The Churchman, Lafayette 

Place. 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N, 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Professor of English Literature, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. [128 Burke St.] 

Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 

Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St.] 
Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 
Tynan, Joseph Lawrence, Tutor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [1781 Sedgwick Ave.] 


Umphrey, George Wallace, Assistant Professor of Romance Langua- 
ges, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 

Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. [13 Felton Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass.] 

Upham, Alfred Horatio, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Miami University, Oxford, O. [314 E. Church St.] 
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Utter, Robert Palfrey, Associate Professor of English, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 


Vaughan, Herbert H., Instructor in French and German, Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 

Viles, George Burridge, Care of Dr. C. A. Viles, Lowell, Mass. [855 
Bridge St.] 

Vogel, Frank, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.] 

Vos, Bert John, Professor of German, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [218 Gilman St. | 

Vreeland, Williamson UpDike, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcoim William, Lecturer in English, University College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Walter, Hermann, Professor of Modern Languages, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. 

Walz, John Albrecht, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1314 
Hilliard St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [43 Lexington Ave.] 

Weber, William Lander, President and Professor of English, Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 

Webster, Kenneth G. T., Instructor in English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [19 Ash St.] 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Weill, Félix, Instructor in French, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [424 W. 146 St.] 

Weiss, Henry, U. S. Government Interpreter and Translator, Port 
Townsend, Wash. [Box 63.] 

Wells, Edgar H., General Secretary, Harvard Alumni Association, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [52 Brattle St.] 
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Wells, Henry Morse, Assistant Instructor in French, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 

Wells, John Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Hiram College, 
Hiram, 

Wells, Leslie C., Instructor in French and Spanish, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wernaer, Robert Maximilian, Cambridge, Mass. [8 Prescott St.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [339 
W. 29th St.] 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Karl, Assistant Professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania.] 

West, Henry Titus, Professor of German, Kenyon College, Gambier, 0. 

Weston, George Benson, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 Gannett House.] 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weyhe, Hans, Associate in German, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, George Peabody Col- 
lege, for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. [30 Clarendon Flats.] 

Whitcomb, Rupert Henry, Director of Music, Cathedral School of 
St. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

Whitcomb, Selden Lincoln, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1026 Ohio St.] 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [51 E. 57th St.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [1407 Con- 
tinental Trust Building.] 

Whiteside, Donald Grant, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Whitman, Charles Huntington, Associate Professor of English, Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [189 College Ave.] 
Whitney, Marian P., Professor of German, Vassar College, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Woodbridge St.] 

Whoriskey, Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, New Hampshire 
College, Durham, N. H. 

Wiehr, Josef, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. 
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Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of German, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [58 Shepard St.] 

Williams, Charles Allyn, Instructor in German, University of Llinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [611 W. Green St.] 
Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wischkaemper, Richard, Instructor in German, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. [Faculty Box 70.] 

Wolff, Samuel Lee, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [311 
W. 94th St.] 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 

Woods, Charles F., Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [22 S. High St., Bethlehem, Pa.| 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case Schoo! 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Karl, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Zdanowicz, Casimer Douglass, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1818 Madison St.} 

Zembrod, Alfred Charles, Professor of Modern Languages, Kentucky 
State University, Lexington, Ky. [456 W. 4th St.] 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: Library of the University of Texas. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 

Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit Berlin. [Doro- 
theenstrasse 5.] 

Blacksburg, Va.: Library of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Boulder, Col.: Library of the University of Colorado. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Adelphi College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Public Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, England: University Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 
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"| THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


HE International Modern Language Series consists of 
over a hundred and thirty books, each carefully 
selected with a view to its standing in its own language as 
well as to meet the requirements in English instruction. 
§ The highest editorial standards have been maintained in 
j the way of Introductions, Notes, Exercisesand Vocabularies. 
: As models of literary excellence, convenience in size and 
attractive appearance the volumes of this series are unsur- 
passed. To introduce fresh material and to keep the series 
up-to-date new books are constantly being added. 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet giving a 
complete list of the books in the series. 


s The newest books added to the Series are :— 


Bassett—Pereda’s Pedro Sanchez. 
Coar—Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. 
Féval—La Fée des Gréves. 

Gore—Auerbach’s Brigitta. 
Hulme—Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn. 


Jonas and Weeden—Volkmann-Leander’s Triiumereien. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Koren’s French Composition. 
By WM. Koren, Preceptor in Princeton University. vi + 238 pp. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


An unusually attractive manual for second and third year work. In 
Part I the exercises are based on connected French text, describing the 
experiences of two American boys in Paris and giving an excellent idea of 
the Parisian shops, restaurants, theaters and museums. Part II is based 
upon selections she Te Voyage de M. Perrichon,’’ giving excellent 
practice in colloquial expression. Exercises in letter-writing and for 
original composition are also provided. 


Corneille : Le Cid. 


Edited, with introduction and notes by W. A. Nitze, Professor in 
the University of Chicago, and S. L. Gauri, Professor in Amherst 
College. xxxii-+ 143 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Corneille : Horace. 
Edited, by W. A. Nirze and S. L. Gaurin. xxxi + 122 pp. 
16mo. 35 cents. 

Corneille: Polyeucte. 


Edited, by W. A. Nirzeand S. L. Gaupry. xxxii +98 pp. 16mo. 
35 cents. 


The above three plays are now published separately, as well as combined 
in one volume. 


Tres Comedias Modernas. 
Edited, with notes and vocabulary by F. W. Morrison, U. 8. Naval 
Academy. iv +186 pp. 1l6mo. 60 cents. 
The three one-act comedies are : Carrién’s La Muela del Juicio, Cocat 
y Criado’s Las Solteronas and Barranco’s Los Pantalones. 
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Allen’s Herein. 
A German Reader for School and College. By Puitre ScHuyLer 
ALLEN, Assistant Professor of German Literature in the University 
of Chicago. 
Claretie: Pierrille. 


Edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary by H. A. SMITH, 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin and Dr. Casimir ZpANO- 
wicz, Instructor in the same. : 


Michelet: Histoire de France. 


Selected and edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary by D. 
L. BurruM, Preceptor in Princton University. 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 West 33d St., New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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DICKINSON AND ROE’S NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH PROSE—GRITICAL ESSAYS 


Edited by 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 
AND 


FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. 


$1.00 


HK oerwes book for college classes presents a series of ten 
selected essays, which are intended to trace the develop- 
ment of English criticism in the nineteenth century. The 
easays chosen are by Hazlitt, Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Newman, Bagehot, Pater, Stephen, Morley and Arnold. 
The choice of material has been influenced by something 
more than mere style. An underlying coherence and 
content typical of the thought of the era in question may be 
traced throughout. With but few exceptions the selections 
are given in their entirety. 

The essays cover a definite period, and exhibit the 
individuality of each author’s method of criticism. In each 
case they are those most typical of the author’s critical 
principles, and at the same time representative of the 
critical tendencies of his age. The subject-matter provides 
interesting material for intensive study and class room 
discussion, and each essay is an example of excellent, though 
varying, style. 

There is a brief biographical introduction to each 
essay, and at the end of the volume are notes that treat of 
those matters upon which investigation by the student will 
be difficult or unprofitable. 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. 
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Belles-Lettres Series 


Battle of Malden and Short Poems from Saxon Chron. (Sedgetield).... .40 
Beaumont’s King and No King and Knight of Burning Pestle........... .60 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy and 60 
Browning—Four Dramas ( Bates). 
Chapman’s All Fools and The Gentleman Usher 60 
Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois (both parts) (Boas 
Coleridge’s Select Poems (George 60 
D’ Avenant’s Love and Honor and Siege of 
Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics ( Padelford).............. sakapassaKaneebinaoat .60 
Exodus and Daniel (Blackburn)......... 
Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasta (Cunliffe) -60 
Good Natured Man and She Stoops to 60 
pel of St. Matthew in West Saxon (text only) ( Bright)... pve. 00 
of St. Mark in West Saxon (text only) (Bright) ......... 
Gospel of St. Luke in West Saxon (text only) ( Bright)............0...... 60 
Gospel of St. John in West Saxon (Bright) ...........ccccseccccssecceee eeeeee .60 
Jonson’s Eastward Hoe and The 
Judith (Cook) 
Lillo’s The London and Fatal Curiosity (Ward)................ 60 
Middleton and Rowley’s Spanish Gypsy and All Lost by Lust... 60 
Otway’s The Orphan and Venice Preserved (McClumpha) ..... .......-+. 60 
Pearl, The ( Osgood -60 
Psalms i in West .60 
Robertson’s Society and Caste .60 
Rowe’s The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore (Hart).................sse0ee000- .60 
Shelley’s Select Poems (Woodberry )..... 
Swinburne’s Select Poems ( Payne 
Swinburne’s Mary Stuart (Payne) 
Tennyson’s Select Poems (MacMechan) 
Webster’s White Devil and Duchess of Malfi (Sampson 


Wieatb’s Modern Language Series 


Thomas’s German Anthology 

Arndt, Deutsche Patrioten Colwell) 

Delpit’s L’ Age d’or de la littérature frangaise 

Les Matitres de la critique littéraire (Comfort) 

Racine’s Phédre ( Babbitt ) 

De Tocqueville, Voyage en Amérique ( Ford) 

Rostand’s Princesse Lointaine ( Borgerhoff) 

Caballero’s Un Servilén y un Liberalito (Bransby). 

Dante’s Inferno (Grandgent ) 
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1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, - 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or read in full, The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 
gram. 


3. The Secretary shall select the program from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 

4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it has been pre- 
sented at the meeting. 


NOTICE. 


The Editorial Committee desires additional copies of Vol. xvu, No. 4, New 
Series, Vol. x, No. 4, and will pay 75 cents for any copy of that number addrest 
to the Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Howarp, 25 Conant Hat, Cambridge, Mass. 
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